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PREFACE. 


Ik the present age of knowledge, when the world is 
inundated with literature of every caste and grade, 
scarcely a tithe of which, even of the part that 
would please, escapes oblivion* or total annihilation, 
owing to want of space in our minds to entertain, 
or room on our shelves to hold it, an apology 
seems due for every new work thrust into the 
list. Not now, as in by-gone times, can we 
eagerly turn over the pages of every new work* 
and generally be rewarded with novelty and interest 
—something that was really wanted. Things are 
now changed 1 The works of our forefathers are 
before us still, and our own, in addition; work is 
piled on work, and most subjects are saturated to 
the full by the press, from which no sooner does 
one issue, and has undergone the ordeal of adver¬ 
tisement and reviewal, than another unceremoniously 
steps before it* and puts it quite out of sight, 
often, indeed, unread; the intruder soon being 
served as freely by a succeeding usurper: facts 
clearly implying that we have books enough; and 
though we may displace some* we scarcely can expect to 
make additions to the stock. Why, then, write more, 
and tear the hard-earned laurels from the brows of 
our ancestors P Yet this is not the aim: let them 
wear all they merit. But truly, though they have 
laboured hard and well, they have left much undone 
-—much rough ground to clear, and much to sow, 
leaving for successors to uproot many noxious weeds 
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implanted in error by their sires. And as knowledge 
increases and improves, books must follow the 
march. 

The chief of this work, then, is the cause of the 
dumb creation, to maintain its dignity in the scale 
of creation, and its claims to mercy and justice; 
the time being come when their degradation ought 
to cease, though most of our late and best authors 
have treated them, beneath their notice. A careful 
perusal of these pages, then, will it is hoped show 
that animals are something better, and more impor¬ 
tant than generally imagined, and thus promote 
more justice towards them. 

And by the facilities derived from our Periodical 
“the Animals Friend,” I have been enabled to pro¬ 
ceed with more effect: that work having examined 
the subject in most of its bearings, drawn out the 
thoughts of others, and exposed the errors on which 
contempt and cruelty to animals were defended ; 
these being some of the weeds complained of, which 
have not only defiled our own soil, but have overrun 
every clime. 

The sequel bears on the general principles of 
morality: it considers many of the old adopted 
notions as erroneous and superstitious, leading to 
injustice and affliction, and proceeds with some hints 
also as to the soul and the future destiny of man; 
the whole being offered with submission and respect 
to an enlightened public, with hopes of its indulgence 
for any wrong views it may have inadvertantly put 
forth. 
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ADDRESS 

OF THE 

Htimxw VMIHS BOCXm, 

FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


FROM THE DUMB CREATION TO HER MAJESTY 
VICTORIA, ON HER CORONATION DAY. 

Beloved Victoria, born to grace our land, 

To rule our State, our actions to command. 

Hail! favor’d Sov’reign, long may be your sway, 

Your coronation was its brightest day. 

Long may your youthful hand the sceptre bear. 

Long may your trow the wreath of laurel wear; 

Long your fair form with blooming health be bless’d, 

By talents graced, by ev’ry heart caress’d; 

In your bright reign may ev’ry strife subside. 

And England’s Queen remain Great Britain’s pride. 

Yet let not ilatt’ry guide our willing quill, 

Our object is a duty to fulfil; 

The truth to tell and not the ill conceal, 

Our candid sentiments and mind reveal. 

You only view men in their mirth and glee, ) 

With joy inspired their noble Queen to see, > 

But all not happy though they seem to be. ) 

The poor in labour, and in want of bread, 

Repine their lot, while some are over fed. 

The rich in want of occupation pine, 

And in vast superfluity decline. 

The thoughtless, tired of place, their time to fill, 

Gallop o’er hill and dale, poor horses kill. 

Oh Gracious Sov’reign ! you have much to do 
To cure these ills, and more we look to you. 

But look no further than your pow’ra extend, 

Your wish we trust is ev’ry fault to mend. 

One word of counsel then, let us address. 

And hope your lips will* soon its force confess. 

Treacherous is man, cruelly disposed. 

Of coarse materials is the world composed. 

Beware when wily courtiers bow and scrape, 

Their object is their own sweet gain to make. 
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Consider who for ministers are fit. 

To rule our courts, in Parliament to sit. 

Let only those have power whom virtue sways. 

No man is fit, but who her law obeys. 

Choose those whose hearts philanthropy contain, 
'Whom talents grace, who honesty maintain. 

Who envy not the rich, who help the poor. 

Who turn not suffering objects from their door. 
Who patronise the workmen of our soil. 

Yet not from neighbour’s industry recoil.. 

Choose men whose hearts with genuine mercy flow. 
Who sympathize with all, who pity show. 

The private lives of men who frame our laws. 
Should in themselves be free from serious flaws. 
Have men who love the whole creation rouud. 

Who by affection to all parts are bound. 

Who never for mere sport destroy a fly. 

Nor cause the smallest harmless brute to die. 

Who never urge ferocious dogs to tear 
A trembling badger, nor defenoeless hare. 

Nor skulk in ambuscade a bird to slay. 

And mutilate God’s works from day to day. 

How can we hope but that a cruel man, 

Will cruel laws establish when he can ? 

No sportsman suffer in your house or State, 

Shun these for ever, ever sportsmen hate.. 

Those who the dumb creation love to tease. 

Can not be trusted, nor brave Britons please. 

Nor those who sorely urge the noble steed 
To race, and drag a load beyond its speed. 

Let laws be fram’d poor creatures to defend, 

And ev’ry session their hard fate amend. 

That institution which so long has stood, 

And which is ever active for their good. 

Protect and sanction with your royal name. 

While mercy more than slaughter adds to fame; 
Refuse then not your valued name to lend 
To that, which is in heart their truest friend; 

Aid that society which lasts the same, 

“The Animals’ Friend Society” is its name. 

Peace to Victoria! in a world of strife, 

Oh heaven preserve her good and virtuous life! 
Preserve to her, her able mother’s care, 

And may her mother in her glory share. 
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THE SOCIETY’S ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC 
IN 1826. 

The sole object of this Society is, to protect the dumb 
creation from the cruelty of man, and mankind from the 
evils resulting; the punishment of offenders being sometimes 
the means but never the end it has in view, and it merely 
hopes to continue uninterruptedly those operations which 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, when 
united, so successfully performed. Arduous are now the du¬ 
ties upon our Society, and numerous the appeals, &c. it has 
circulated, and delinquents it has prosecuted. A small con¬ 
tinuance of the support which the friends of humanity have 
already bestowed on the cause, however, is necessary to 
enable it to continue its plans ; the humane liberality of its 
friends alone empowers it to act,—without it it must fall. 

But in soliciting the aid of an enlightened public, it is 
but fair to state our claims, which here rest not merely on 
the facts that these are good, but that, of all those admira¬ 
ble institutions which dignify our country, and “ evince its 
tender care for our suffering brethren, of every colour and 
complexion, of every clime and condition of life, ” there appears 
none to which this ought to yield. 

Some feed the poor, some assist the blind, or the dumb, 
or relieve the other infirmities of human nature, some aim to 
abolish slavery, or support the aged, but this small Society 
extends to a class commonly suffering in a ten-fold degree 
all the evils to which these refer, combined ; where blindness, 
lameness, poverty, .age, and disease, conspire towards the 
dumb, to render the most abject slavery truly apalling ! No 
relief here, as in human society, from relatives I No support 
from parish allowance! No protection by its own means, 
from the law! Public attention, so alive to ‘the wants of 
each other, has not yet effectually reached its case. The 
heart of mankind generally closes at its call, or only lets es¬ 
cape a passing expression of sorrow. To soften these evils 
are the objects of this Association, which, in its relation to 
animals, is more than equivalent to all the other associations 
together, as far as these may relate to man. But this is not 
all; the misfortunes of man, even where no blame can attach, 
are frequently the effects of himself, while the afflictions of 
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brutes are for the most part the deeds of mankind, and it is 
therefore less in charity than in justice that we must seek 
retribution ; and besides the crime in itself of cruelty to ani- 
mal8, its known tendency to “ produce violence and outrage 1 * 
between man and man, additionally requires its suppression. 

These are its claims, and while most of those institutions 
prosper, shall we stop with our own species ? Shall almost 
the only Society which regards the most oppressed, most 
helpless, and most unoffending part of the creation, be suf¬ 
fered to sink and decay ? Or shall the early fruit of humanity 
be excitingly trampled on by her enemies, befsre the faces of 
those by whose labour it has been sown ? 

The relationship of dumb animals is, it must be confessed, 
one grade more distant from our own persons than that of 
man to man : but shall this selfish consideration thus bar 
the way to mercy ? And shall we therefore still contentedly 
enjoy our luxuries and support from this injured class of 
beings, “ regardless of the agonies and the sacrifices by 
which they have been bestowed V 9 Or is not some small re¬ 
turn their due ? Do we not owe them protection ? 

The most laudable and disinterested motives are indeed at¬ 
tributable to many spirited individuals who support the 
charitable establishments which relieve mankind. Still in 
these, personal advantage in some shape may result, and 
these very benefactors may possibly become the objects re¬ 
lieved by their own benevolence. But here there is nothing 
of this kind to hope, nor even of general applause to stimu¬ 
late ; pure sympathy and love of justice must actuate thp 
mind, or, as would appear, it must indeed be governed by 
that superior sort of care for all things that live, which is the 
attribute of Him who made them, and rooted deeply as a 
principle in the best of human k in d. 

Schools may be multiplied ; religion may attempt to be 
taught, and lessons of morality to bo inculcated; but as long 
as cruelty is suffered to contaminate the heart, the whole 
moral system will be destroyed ; and for true honesty and 
charity we may seek, but we shall seek in vain. 

This subject has now long engaged the public mind, and 
want -of thought can no longer plead the defence of cruelty 
which still prevails—in some from pure ddight in crime, in 
some to avoid the eonfemen of guilt, and in some from 
dread of ridicule; while others contrive to toss the blame 
about till they are allowed to lose it. Thus the post-boy 
casts it on the master’s orders, the .master reflects iton the 
passenger’s impatience, the passenger hides it in the ur¬ 
gency of bis calls; while the unheeded wrongs in sad 
silenoe rest where no evasive arts can shift the smart 
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The cause hm indeed been -scoffed, and would fain be 
stiflod too, yet it breathes, it firmly stands its ground, and 
may succeed at last; at least, it will be content to perse¬ 
vere and pate the Way. No fiction here nor morbid sensi¬ 
bility obscures our view, but they are facts too clear, which 
speak, and plead in a tongue well understood by all who 
can grieve for the distress of others—by all who can blush 
for the disgrace of mankind—by all who hold sacred the 
great trusts of God. 

Sheep driven for above a hundred miles to our markets, 
and goaded through the crowded streets of the metropolis, 
where, after vainly attempting to allay their thirst by the 
filth of the gutters, they drop exhausted in their way ; not 
unfrequeutly their flesh and their ears being torn off by 
dogs, their eyes knocked out of their head, and their legs 
broken by drovers,—the bare bone at times protruding the 
akin ; then flung down cellars ten and twelve feet deep, 
When slaughtering commences according to the uncontrolled 
fancy of die operator, their hind thighs being stretched 
apart by a stick sharpened at each end, and frequently 
skinning begun before life is extinct! 

Oxen also, compelled to travel for many days deprived 
of food, their hoofs worn off, and on bleeding stumps, 
hunted by Spitalfield weavers, or hamstrung on their way 
to the slaughter-house, when they are killed by repeated 
Mows with a hammer on the head till completely 
buried within the skull, and a stick or iron rod intro¬ 
duced into the wound, by which the brains are stirred 
about; all which does not produce death, but their throats 
being cut at last! Calves packed up in carts with their 
legs fast bound together, and when rendered fit for the 
butcher, instead of being killed at once, kept for days in 
the slaughter-house or uuder-ground cellar, to be repeatedly 
bled, and tortured till their flesh becomes white, and 
their mouths kept closely muzzled with straps, lest the 
public should be attracted by their moans l When they 
are to be slaughtered, by being suspended by their hind 
legs, and one end of an iron instrument hooked at each end 

thus G-O is driven through the body under the 

tail, and the other end through the nose ! This iron being 
so short as to draw the head upwards to one side, when in 
some instances being knocked on the head, and in others 
not, they are bled in this position till relieved by death, 
from their misery. Horses and asses driven till they die 
of fatigue, or till it is deemed necessary to burn their 
sinews with red-hot irons (an operation termed firing), or 
till consigned to starve in the knacker’s yard in waiting tor 
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the demand of horse flesh; or to linger under the blows 
and labour the knacker thinks flt to inflict! 

Dogs, which had just before licked their master’s hands, 
“spiked down on tables crying and fainting under the 
treacherous knives of these philosophical butchers; their 
bodies opened their vitals exposed before life is destroy¬ 
ed, and mercilessly subjected to all the torture that human 
wickedness can invent, or their masters’ ingenuity contrive. 
Various animals caused to mangle each other in public 
theatres or pits ! Bulls baited for several successive days, 
by which part of their tongues are frequently torn off; and 
many other barbarous sports still continued! Lobsters 
boiled, and eels skinned alive; pigs whipped to death ! 
The unceasing sound of the lash in our streets ; and the 
increased rate of travelling and loads imposed. These are 
but some of the common and daily evils to which it is hoped 
to call the public attention, chiefly perpetrated by the most 
ignorant orders of society, and permitted by the higher 
classes, who could, if they wished it, easily abate them; but 
who, instead, oppose such legislation as would insure 
redress ; and these are what we solicit aid to check ; while 
if witheld, or if deferred too long, these evils which might 
find redress must still triumph uncontrolled. 

Great, however, as these ills may be, a considerable 
abatement of cruelty has been generally acknowledged to 
have been produced. The various publications and appeals 
which have been addressed, and the general attention 
of the public and of parliament, which has been directed 
to the subject, as well as the numerous prosecutions effec¬ 
ted, have happily not been in vain. 

Some are, however, too apt to conclude, unless they per¬ 
ceive great effects in a little time, that all efforts have been 
thrown away ; but these should reflect on the difficulty and 
on the time required for great changes, and how much good 
may, in such a mass of evil, be done without even being per¬ 
ceptible ; it is at least hoped that a firm foundation has been 
laid, and on this the Society invites its friends to build. 
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ON THE EXTENT TO WHICH HUMANITY TO 
ANIMALS CAN BE CARRIED. 

The extent to which humanity to animals can be carried, is 
a subject which has engaged the attention of many enlight- 
ened persons, and numerous are the barriers they have 
opposed against an overstrained humanity. Their most 
usual argument is, that were animals not used for the pur¬ 
poses they now are, they would soon multiply so as to pro¬ 
duce famine and misery. We are not entering into the 
extensive argument of the justice or injustice of destroying 
animals for food, but merely the subject as to how far we 
ought to be deterred from acting kindly to animals, from a 
fear of our multiplying their species. We are compelled to 
admit the melancholy fact, that the economy of nature ap¬ 
pears such, that the promoting beyond a certain degree and 
extent the present welfare of animals, including man, tends 
to propagate general misery, owing to the simple law rela¬ 
tive to all living beings, that in proportion as they are well 
fed and happy, the more do they generally increase ; so that 
in time, as all animals directly or indirectly derive their 
support from vegetables, the surface of the ground, if the 
same law of production should continue, would soon be in¬ 
adequate to maintain them. We say if the same law of 
production should continue, because we are far from sure 
that it would ; or that some preventive does not exist to the 
overstock of animals beyond a certain limit, * independently 
of the causes we have mentioned. Still this limit may admit 
more animals than can prosper, and such we fear it would. 

We well know that if we were to provide an animal with 
good food and ease, a mate, and every thing agreeable to it, 
we generally would be the means of its having health, long 
life, and a numerous offspring, which would under the same 
course, continue to increase in a geometrical and prodigious 
degree. We see that almost whatever tends to pleasure, 
tends to this result, yet the increase of animals must be re¬ 
garded as good, till it exceeds certain bounds, and then 
famine and warfare is the result, by which means the evils 
remedy themselves. The happiness producing the misery, 
by increasing their numbers, and the misery producing the 
pleasure by reducing them. We see by this that there are 
two principles continually at work in the economy of life ; 
viz., happiness producing misery, and misery producing 
happiness; while it is by a due influence of the two that 
the maximum welfare is obtained : and for this to be, it is 
evident that the numbers must not be very great. But the 
principal point to decide is, by what means we can prevent 
* See Moral Inquiries, page 53. 
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evil ,T er * t ? c i‘ We have rowon to conclude, that if the 
. ni i ^ r ®dre« itself in the natural way, by famine 

cruel tfthat this would be worse than to suffer the 
and hlC ^ amma * 8 generally do under the hand of man, 

have hrx^ e ** av © no reason for preferring this mode. We 
acts of appears, less chance of doing wrong by 

than bv 40 a “ mal8 * though leading to their misery, 

them, the m ^ ae88 » because thekind Lness is not forced upon 

not. ’ StilT 1* if ***** ^ bnt cruelt 7 tb «y ca “- 

»« recommend difficalt ? does exist. and 

»e select the ra !S * " , tbe kindness we shew to animals, 
numbers wifK/, w ^ le b the least tend to increase their 
lament that de ®tfoying them for the purpose: and we 

sort of Tnjuries 5^ e ^ IOU «*ay become pressiigas to what 

prevent an incroaL . !h.^ C \ are commonl ? • do P ted .. to 
apart the male*A«!* » whether by stinting of food, keeping 
mention of hens ° . en ?ales, destroying of eggs, the pre- 
sorely grieve at^ \° m 81t . t * n g and hatching them (which they 
° r w bat sort of LSa^ 011 * slaughter, or other means, 
support of an ov^^i^f 1 ? 0 ? 8 w ° are prepared to make for the 
to result from the u e . m £ progeny, if such should happen 
tion is too abstrnafi r^ lne88 °f their situation. The ques- 
imagine that thi* a . 8 ^ 0rt essay; but let not persons 

^mals, preciselv ^gn® only with regard to dumb 

®elft accord in ir to 8am ® difficulty exists with man him- 
other anim»i e rat *° °f his multiplying power with 
U* m Jnry that animal 5 that any hasty resolve of the sort 
t jerstock, would fell* 8 k°ald be subjected to, to prevent an 
«°*»to others as we ° n , , our own heads also ; let us then 
serve the same 1» 0, ddthat others should do unto ns,” and 
a kle, as we X T lth ^gard to animals, as far as we 
society endeavoum *° OUr ®elvea Every good member 
an rs!T a ^ ^ wronir k. * ^°dnce happiness among mankind. 
^I er . 8to< * S yew« fi‘ i‘ e . i8 -eldoln deterred from fear of 
t,a 8 if* *°° iucreaeini» n< ^ human society sets its face 
the ffeeJ 1 , marr iace 1«^ Population, and for this purpose 
iu<J*“ e f aI voice of co* W8 restrictions, and more re by 

oeficiai ln ^P khe world _ I ? an 'tie8, laid barriers to the intro- 
s *tentof ,?w numbers of tnore children than would be be- 
in Qhinn f?i lt>ac y in nfk convents in some countries, and 
their ^ acc °onts ar! ri * ^ u ^y corroborate this fact. And 
g ann*°k Wn Parent* J^ rvect ) the destroying of children 
l to dw r Proof to h to ° many for them are born, 

Mankind j any mi ud. We do not, however, 

]> y the sanini °ther anim n } cu ^ course, we.only wish to see 
law. aia, us far as practicable, governed 
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INQUIRY HOW FAR MANKIND IS EXALTED 
BY THE SUPERIORITY OF HIS WORKS. 

When we contemplate the works of civilized society, we 
are powerfully impressed with an idea of the superiority of 
mankiud over other animals; cities, roads, canals, works of 
arts and science, all speak loudly of what he has effected, 
yet, let us not be rash and allow man to bask in the vanity 
that this is all to his credit. Much has he done we grant, 
but much more than legitimately ; and unfortunately as 
much, at least, is attributable to his criminality as to his 
talents. Man stops at nothing, he knows no scruples; no 
robbery too distressing; no torture too excruciating to its 
victims ; no murder too atrocious in himself can impede his 
furious and interested career for his own welfare. He bnrns 
the bees, he steals their honey. His maxim is, that self- 
preservation is the first law in nature, and accordingly he 
generally sacrifices every thing without the slightest mercy 
or remorse to his pleasure; whatever property he sees other 
animals enjoy, he pretends that God has licensed him to 
take away, as well as to slaughter and enslave them as he 
chooses. We have before remarked, that men perform their 
work chiefly by making others do it for them, some of it by 
the poor, though more by other animals ; but that great 
effects can be produced when the load is imposed on the 
shoulders of others, is not so much a wonder for admiration, 
and by such means it is that his exultation is so pompously 
inflated; while 

u Like little Jack Horner, he sits in the corner 
Eating bis Christmas pie, 

With his two little thumbs lie picks out the plums, 

And cries what a good boy am L” 

Suppose for instance, we reflect on the building of London 
bridge, we cannot then help admiring the genius and as¬ 
siduity of man. But could all the torture aud destruction 
that this has caused to the poor horses, who drew the stones 
and cleared the rubbish, be brought to light, what an em ¬ 
blem of crime would this beautiful bridge exhibit; many 
years’ labour has it cost; many teams have been constantly 
at work, and the extreme severity of the labour imposed on 
them was almost at any time to be seen. Now, if all the 
strainings, the lashes, the blowB, and wrenohings with the 
Bits, had been kept account of, how immense would be the 
list; even in one hour, upon an average, if we reckon only 
one lash in. a minute, which seems much less than the fact. 
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we should have for each horse about 600 stripes per day, and 
when this comes to be multiplied, and the number of in¬ 
juries aggregated together, we shall find that our London 
bridge, as well as every other similar work, is at least as 
powerful an emblem of man's wickedness as of his 
talents. What can not be done if we scruple at nothing ? 


0 LIBERTY! THOU CHOICEST TREASURE. 

Of all the circumstances which affect human life, the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty seems by all men almost the highest prized, 
and to Britons in particular is their proudest boast. Attempt 
to rob them of the smallest portion, and the indignation and 
resentment of not only the individuals themselves, but that of 
a commiserating public is generally roused to the highest pitch. 
Unfort uately, however, the love of liberty when once in free 
motion will continue its career without controul ;over-runs 
the bounds of equity, and tramples over the liberties of 
others. Thus we find that persons, who so strenuously and 
feelingly defend their own liberty, take the liberty to en¬ 
slave every other being which they can overcome, sparing 
not even their own species. To be impatient themselves of 
all restraint is most glorious and justifiable in their own 
eyes, and the laws which would restrain them odious ; yet, 
such men, without compunction, rob their horses of every 
particle of that choisest treasure, liberty. To restrain their 
horses’ jaws with the most galling wrenching irons, so that 
they may not move their own heads, is as such persons 
think all right, and just as it should be. To compel them 
by the severest lashing to work themselves to death, is only 
the proper feeling of an English subject; and so completely 
to subdue the feelings of nature, as to render them entirely 
submissive to their own ill-will, and show no sort of resent¬ 
ment for the grossest injuries ; but on the contrary, so that 
they repay every cut and every blow with increased assiduity 
and exertion, as if they thanked their tormentor for it; such 
obedience is most undisputably the right their masters think 
they have claim to; but, if by chance, a poor jaded and 
terrified animal should wince and hang back from the blows, 
then, what can be more just than that it should be cut up 
body and limb for presuming to jibbe and disobey its 
autocrat’s commands! 

But, further, suppose the length of its ears and tail 
should be unsightly to his master, of course, he takes the 
liberty just to cut them off, and perform every otherjinutila- 
tion his caprice may dictate, with no more scruples than a 
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gardner crops a hedge. He may also, he thinks, after he 
has kept it hard at work the whole day, with a saddle-band 
tightened (with a pulley-buckle) with about 200lbs. force, 
and thus taken away the liberty of his organs of respiration, 
kicked a few pins in its sides, and prevented it the freedom 
of using a motion but at his master’s pleasure, confine him 
during the night in one position by means of a rope and a 
block to a stall, so that its whole life is one constant and un¬ 
interrupted situation of restraint. Oh liberty, thou choicest 
treasure! 


CHILDREN SUCKLED AND NURSED BY GOATS. 
It is worthy of observation, that the further we inquire, 
the more we find the similitude and relationship strong be¬ 
tween man and dumb animals. Gooch, in his lectures (see 
Penny Magazine) shows, that she goats have been employed 
as wet nurses to children, whom they have nursed with the 
most affectionate and maternal care. He observes as fol¬ 
lows, “I believe the best method of rearing children, when 
their mothers cannot nurse them, is by allowing them to 
suck a domesticated animal. I know a fine healthy young 
lady, now about seventeen years of age, who was thus reared. 
A goat is the best animal for this purpose, being easily do¬ 
mesticated, very docile, and disposed to an attachment for 
its foster child. The animal lies down, and the child soon 
knows it well, and when able, makes great efforts to creep 
away to it and suck. Abroad, the goat is much used for 
this purpose; the inhabitants of some villages take in child¬ 
ren to nurse; the goats when called trot away to the house, 
and each one goes to its child, who sucks with eagerness, 
and the children thrive amazingly.” 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION OF THE LION. 

A lion from Senegal which had been in the managerie of 
the gardens of St. Plants six years ago, died a fortnight ago, 
and a lioness his partner took his loss so much to heart that 
she refused all food, and survived him only a week.— Morn¬ 
ing Herald . 


THE SYSTEM OF NATURE AND DUTY OF MAN 
TO ANIMALS. 

Mankind generally thinks it has a right to destroy other 
animals on the slightest pretence, and also to favour their 
multiplication to any extent for the purposes even of 
destroying them, just aB the pleasure of man may dictate. 
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The slaying of animals for the most trifling purposes is de¬ 
fended on the ground, that if not done, they would be too 
numerous, and consequently troublesome to man, and un¬ 
happy in themselves ; while the promotion of their increuse 
is defended on the assumption, that we are then the authors 
of much happiness. But let us apply a cautious ear to 
such reasoning. If the promoting the increase of animals 
is being the author of increased happiness, destroying them 
must be positive evil. For our own parts, we prefer neu¬ 
trality as much as possible on these points, because we 
know not whether the life of animals generally, abound 
most with pleasure or pain. We confess that in our view 
of the question, pain Beems to predominate ; and the more 
so the more the numbers of animals are increased ; indeed, 
we neither approve the promoting of the increase of ani¬ 
mals, nor of destroying them. 

Because, if our view be correct, in promoting their in¬ 
crease we promote suffering, as life to animals seems 
generally to preponderate on the side of pain ; but as all 
animals are dearly attached to life, and dread death, and 
because we may miscalculate as to their pleasure and pain, 
we have no right to sport with their lives. God never 
having told us that He created them for ub to destroy, nor 
that He has enacted us the arbiters, and therefore we have 
no business to meddle either way. We shall first say a few 
words as to the situation of animals, and then advert to the 
crime of sporting with their lives. 

The plan by which Nature preserves, regulates and pro¬ 
duces her beings, though continually before the eyes of 
mankind, enters little into their brains or hearts. Authors 
generally varnish over, or hide the unsightly parts of her 
system, and in their mistaken religious zeal, think they see 
the beauty while they are dwelling on the deformity ; one 
minute they allude to the immense produce and destruction 
of animals for the support of each other, and then pass on 
into eulogies on the power and goodness of God, in having 
been the author of this destruction, by which means they 
state so much happiness and delight springs, and the only 
object of God being, as they would lead us to believe, the 
benefit of mankind. 

Now all this may seem very pretty to the eyes of man, 
and suit well to their palates, but is it true? Can a re¬ 
flecting mind turn for a moment to any quarter without 
shrinking at the scenes of carnage and suffering which 
constitute not only the minor streams, but the grand tide 
of life : though mingled with many pleasures we admit; 
but the goods falling mostly on man, and the evils mostly 
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on animals. Those men, however, who are above others, 
and still more above dumb animals in happiness, are 
readily led to believe that the sweets of life greatly pre¬ 
dominate in the whole classes of animated beings, yet an 
impartial view seems to tell a very different tale. 

But some moralists say this view is impious ; that it is 
accusing God with being the auther of evil instead of good. 
This, however, we do not admit. We only see a part of 
His system* This life is only a speck in eternity, but we 
see enough of His greatness and goodness to be certain 
that the sole purpose is a good one. The temporary suf¬ 
ferings of this life are unavoidable, and may be presumed 
to lead to a more fortunate state. It may be asked what 
right have we to conclude that the object of God is better 
than it appear ?—to which we reply, that following the 
same kind of reasoning as we adopt in other matters, we 
shall come to this conclusion. We see the wonderful skill 
of God in producing the happiness which does exist; but 
the pain, though it may predominate, we must recollect, 
more readily attends than pleasure. Pleasure seldom 
comes but by labour and entreaty.—pain in spite of every 
thing. This is not the object of God, it is the unavoidable 
fact. The most elaborate piece of workmanship, which 
costs the exertions of years to produce, can be destroyed by 
one unlucky blow, and no one would suspect a workman 
with being a fool or a criminal because he might happen to 
give this unlucky blow. It may, however, be said that 
God can never give a wrong blow, but the blow may be 
right though the work is destroyed. God cannot do im¬ 
possibilities, such as to make two and two produce five, but 
we doubt not that any other system which we could ima¬ 
gine would be worse either in its present or future effects. 

Yet it must be confessed that whichever way we turn 
our eyes we see a system of aggression and destruction. In 
order for one animal to live, thousands must die: directly 
so if the one be carnivorous, and indirectly so if graminivo¬ 
rous. It has been calculated that some birds destroy thou¬ 
sands of butterflies during the rearing of a single brood; 
and if we take man, who is half carnivorous, and calculate 
how many lives are destroyed to maintain him in comfort 
during his life, even without sport, the number will appear 
enormous, no estimate of which can however be made with¬ 
out taking into account the size of the animals he feeds on. 
If it consisted wholly of oxen, he might destroy about eighty 
in eighty years ; if of sheep, about 400 ; if of fowls (at cne 
for two days), 14,600 ; and if he took one herring every day, 
this would be 29,200 ; or if sprats, fifty per day, this would 
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be 1,460,000 lives destroyed for the support of one man. 
But even taking it at sheep we shall find 100 lives destroyed 
for the preservation of one ; and is not this enough without 
increasing the destruction by cruel sports ? 

Yet we are not always justified in concluding that the 
killing of animals causes a less number to exist; because 
some of them are carnivorous, and by being killed they can 
no longer kill others : while others are graminivorous, and 
when they can no longer eat up the fruits of the soil, other 
animals may live upon such fruits instead ; still there is no 
justification of slaughter, as the identical lives are certainly 
^thereby destroyed ; and if such an excuse be admitted, it 
must apply by the same rule to the slaughter even of human 
beings. But however this may be, it is evident that by far 
the greatest number of animals live in terror and die by 
violence from their devourers, and the males also by the 
attacks of each other, besides pestilence, diseases, accidents 
and starvation, few living their natural time ; while by 
means of many being sacrificed, a few are enabled to live 
like in a ship of short provision, though without an equit¬ 
able casting of lots, but by the law of force over weakness ; 
and this law not being confined to dumb animals, but rul¬ 
ing the lots of man as well as of animals, though its opera¬ 
tions on human life may be more concealed, but here also 
population is kept in check by want of food and by warfare ; 
among mankind itself justice is little more than a name, 
might being the chief law observed : here, too, the strong 
destroy and oppress the weak ; some are enabled to live 
and multiply, while many starve and live in celibacy to 
prevent an overflow, which, notwithstanding, does arise: 
dispute and warfare then result in which some are destroyed 
and some preserved. But no person, however virtuous, 
can live in comfort without consuming more than his share. 
Such is the world we live in, however Pope may contend 
that “ virtue alone is happiness below.” 

The economy of life seems to be that man and most 
animals if in peace and plenty, would soon overstock the 
world with their produce, and that most species continue 
to increase till they exceed the food provided for their sup¬ 
port, or till killed to make way for others. Some moralists 
admire this system of one animal devouring another as 
they say by this means more can live, and consequently 
they infer more happiness results. But that more can live 
by this means we .doubt, and still more that the degree of 
happiness is increased ; first, they must convince us that 
life generally abounds in pleasure, as to us the reverse 
seems to be the fact; though necessarily admitted by the 
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Almighty for reasons beyond our reach to discover. If we 
look at the forest, the ocean, the air, or a drop of water 
in a microscope, all is found teeming with life, and to a 
superficial eye all is in active enjoyment ; but a nice ob¬ 
server soon discovers the universal discord, trepitude and 
destruction proceeding everywhere : the strong oppressing 
the weak, one party half starved and ravenously pursuing 
another, some terrified devoted victims vainly endeavouring 
to escape the hungry jaws of their pursuer, some perished 
by want, others devoured alive, thousands destroyed every 
instant, and few allowed to remain, but thfise few so 
nicely balanced as to preserve the species through numer- m 
ous ages ; every fly or reptile, however contemptible in the 
eyes of some persons being possessed of a pedigree more 
remote than the most ancient nobility can emblazon, great 
grandfathers and mothers from time immemorial ; and 
notwithstanding they are in the midst of their enemies, 
including man, who use every means and violence to de¬ 
stroy them ; here by the care of God, they remain preserved 
from thousands of years back, as uninjured as if in a band- 
box !! 

But whether more animals can exist by a system of 
mutual destruction is a critical question. In order to come 
at this fact we must bear in mind that vegetables are the 
beginning and source of all life, and are themselves limited 
by the limits of the ground. It is evident that not any 
number of animals, however large or small, could continue 
long to live entirely on each other; some of them must eat 
things which do not destroy others, and vegetables (with 
some exceptions) constitute this class. 

Suppose then, we take a plot of ground which is just suf¬ 
ficient to maintain 15 sheep, and we inclose 12 sheep upon 
it, and that these 12 produce 12 young ones and suffer a loss 
by death of two during a year, the number of sheep then 
at the year’s end will be 22, and as only 10 (by our premi¬ 
ses) can live, 7 must starve. Now suppose we introduce a 
wolf among them which during the year consumes 7 of the 
sheep, then the life of the wolf must be added to those of 
the 15 sheep, making 16 lives, namely one more. This is 
what persons mean when they say that more life and hap¬ 
piness is produced, but they forget that the only reason why 
more animals can live by such a system is because more are 
born than can find food, the devourers eating those which 
would otherwise starve and be wasted, (but sometimes it 
must be confessed also destroying animals which are in the 
midst of plenty.) And in this mode of reasoning we do not 
take into the account that if the fifteen sheep can be sup- 
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ported and the wolf live on the overplus, the overplus sheep 
must themselves have consumed food to have come to a fit 
size to nourish the wolf, so that nothing is saved by it, and 
if the ground can support 15 sheep, and also the overplus 7 
till the wolf devours them, why might not 16 sheep as well 
be supported on the ground at once without a wolf ? The 
supposition that more are enabled to live by such means if 
we are not mistaken bears absurdity upon its face, and re¬ 
sembles the idea of producing a perpetual motion; the 
ground being the source from which till nourishment springs: 
do what we may it can only support as many as it can pro¬ 
duce food for, and cannot be made to support more by any 
+go-betweens. 

It seems that most animals produce many more offspring 
than can find food, but that their numbers are kept small 
by other animals who prey upon them, otherwise they would 
perish by famine: which of the two evils would be the 
greatest we do not pretend to determine, but as the former 
is the plan most adopted we must believe it to be the best. 

Still we are not positive that if neither destroyed by ene¬ 
mies nor famine they would increase too much; because for 
aught we known the fecundity is only great because the 
destruction iB great; instead of the numbers being limited 
by the destruction, aB if nature had said to the camivori, do 
what you will, you shall not reduce the number of animals, 
the more you kill the more I will produce. Were the ex¬ 
periment tried on a small scale of letting them bo well fed 
and indulged they might produce prodigiously, but if the 
experiment extended to their whole races a different result 
might for aught we know obtain, as we are ignorant of the 
law by which nature governs the mode of production. The 
number of animals which can be brought into existence pro* 
bably being limited, or the number destined to inhabit our 
globe probably being so ; it appearing reasonable to think 
that no new animcus are created by being born, nor de¬ 
stroyed by being killed, but that being born is merely 
becoming conscious, and death or sleep being only a loss or 
suspension of consciousness, (See Moral Inquiries on the 
article Personal Identity 9 ) the identity never being destroyed. 
This being obvious in the case of sleep, two animals while 
asleep being as perfectly distinct, in their identical selves as 
when awake. But the mode of production is too mysterious 
for any person to pretend to comprehend, and it is scarcely 
logical to say what would be if things were as they are not. 

Besides destruction by design to obtain the bodies of ani¬ 
mals for food, another extensive sacrifice of life is committed 
in the very act of obtaining vegetable food and other neces* 
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saries, every plant having many disputants* and the ground, 
and even much of the water we drink being the habitation 
of numerous animated beings, which may be destroyed by 
every stroke of the spade, or every drought; but this mode 
of destruction is of a less blameable character than any other 
to which blame may attach, because not done with design, 
but should be avoided when unnecessary. Indeed even ve¬ 
getables themselves should not be injured unnecessarily ; 
who would be bold enough to assert that they are not in¬ 
dued with sensation, when their similitude to animals and 
their exquisite and complicated organizations seem to affirm 
that they live and feel ? The sensitive plant which droops 
on being touched, being one instance in favour of the idea. 
Another instance being in the plant which devours flies, this 
plant keeping open till a fly settles in it and then closes 
and devours it. In addition to these we have extracted the 
following strange account from the Morning Herald, 24th 
October, 1839. 

A BEING HALF ANIMAL AND HALF VEGETABLE. —At the 
Zoological Society a letter from Mr. Malay, of the British 
consulate, at Marcaibo, was read on a plant called the 
projoy, and arrives in thiB state from the strange metamor¬ 
phose of an insect. In the insect which was described some 
of the legs had already been changed into roots. It was 
announced that a similar insect had lately been discovered 
in North Carolina, which assumed alternately animal life as 
an insect and then becoming a plant. When it assumes the 
form of an insect or animal, it is about an inch long, very 
much resembling a wasp, and when full grown disappears 
under ground and dies ; soon after which the two hind legs 
begin to sprout and vegetate, the shoots extending upwards 
and the plants soon reaching to Bix inches in height. The 
branches and leaves are like the trefoil, and at the extrem¬ 
ities are buds, which contain neither leaves nor flowers, but 
an insect; which as it grows falls to the ground, or remains 
on its parent, feeding on the leaves till the plant is ex¬ 
panded, when the insect returns to the earth and the plant 
shoots forth again. 

Some persons bring forth the probability of vegetables 
being imbued with feeling as an excuse for cruelty to animals, 
but with what justice we are at a loss to discover, as the 
same inference might excuse cruelty to man, and it must be 
admitted that we know more of the feelings of animals than 
of vegetables, and believe animals to be the superiors. The 
line of demarcation between the two is in some instances 
difficult to affix, yet one striking distinction does generally 
seem to exist in the circumstance of vegetables seeming to 
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be the first productions of nature, and animals the second ; 
vegetables springing only from the ground itself with air 
and moisture, and growing without destroying other organ¬ 
ized matter, while animals owe their growth and support 
to the consumption of other vegetable or animal beings. 

Yet vegetables themselves, though they do not generally 
kill other beings for food, thrive best with manure (which is 
decayed organized matter), and it has been asserted that 
earth worms are the means by which vegetable mould is 
produced, which though it covers the land to a considerable 
depth, has all passed through the intestines of worms, and 
that until the land is covered with this manure no vege¬ 
tation can exist in it; but the correctness of which we are 
not prepared to examine. Gold-fish, on the other hand, 
are said to live best without eating any perceptible food. 

But as the multiplication of animals exoeeds the vegetable 
food, it is true that by killing some of the animals not any 
the less live, as they are only killed instead of starved. 
This, we are sorry to confess, is the system of nature, but 
this is no justification of a partial destruction of lives. It is 
generally, tritely enough said, that animals most be de¬ 
stroyed by every means they now are,—that destruction is 
the general law of nature, and otherwise overstock would re¬ 
sult ; let us for a moment admit it, we must then on the 
same plea massacre human beings, namely, to prevent 
overstock ; and we ask the advocates of this principle just 
to point out what crime consists of, as it seems to us that 
most crimes can be defended on the same ground. 

But mankind are partial judges, when other beings are 
the sufferers,—“it is all right, and as clear as noonday 
but when our dear selves are the sufferers, we readily enough 
change our logic. 

Much as animals suffer in a natural state, much more do 
they seem to suffer when under the dominion of the gene¬ 
rality of men. What suffering in the former can be sup¬ 
posed to equal the constant torture of a hackney-coach 
horse ? But, independently of animals employed in labours 
it is sad to reflect on the evils they are subject to by the 
persecution of man, who takes all the ground to himself, 
calling it his own, and treating other animals as robbers if 
they take any part of its produce. 

Such animals as be wants, he will nourish on the dregs 
and refuse of his own food, and give this as a gift; while 
those which are useless to him are left in a state of starvation, 
and deprived of the shelter ot the forests, cut down by man. 
Even those animals which he has domesticated for his 
own being very frequently turned adrift when age or infir- 
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mity renders them useless ; numerous being the poor dogs 
and cats, &c., which are wandering continually about with¬ 
out a home, to starve ; poor as are the poor of mankind, 
animals are still poorer, and are possessed of nothing —such 
is the case with animals under the dominion of man. We 
do not pretend that all suffering to them can be prevented, 
but seriously recommend their hard lots to the consideration 
of mankind, and point out the injustice of sporting with 
their lives and feelings, and also that of taking means to in¬ 
crease their nunbers. 


ON THE CAUSES OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

The friends of humanfty are often disappointed that their 
good lessons, and even their good examples, so often fail ; 
but the cause is evident, namely, the system and false doc¬ 
trines of education ; and it is only by attacking this system 
at the root, that much good can ever be accomplished. 
Many of our readers find fault with us for what they call 
our broaching doctrines, instead of, as they think, advocat¬ 
ing humanity. They say, what have we to do with doc¬ 
trines ? we want humanity. But they are mistaken : doc¬ 
trines and opinions are the foundations of every moral ac¬ 
tion and sentiment, > nd without doctrines there can be no 
humanity, and no direction of conduct whatever. Such 
being our impression, we shall in this article, point out six 
of the principal fallacies of doctrines from which cruelty to 
animals spring, and is defended. 

The first is, the assumption that every animal but man 
was created principally for the use of man, and for man to 
torture as he pleases ; so firmly do many persons believe 
this, that if they see an animal which appears useless to 
man, they wonder why it was created ; and the supporters 
of this vanity pretend to nothing less than, that God hath 
told them so. JfFhis, then, being a very convenient and 
agreeable belief, they easily instil its sweet delusion into 
the credulous minds of youth, who gladly hold it fast, and 
hand it over from one age and country to another, until the 
fallacy becomes so general, as to defy suspicion, and the 
only reply generally given when the opinion is questioned, 
is that it is drawn from Scripture. But we know not how 
they prove that Scripture has expressed it. It evidently 
has not, as Scripture must only express what is true and 
good ; and if the reverse should even appear, the fault must 
Tie in our own construction. It is, therefore, quite sufficient 
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to show that a thing is contrary to reason (which the nu¬ 
merous works on the subject sufficiently prove), to conclude 
that it must be contrary to Scripture. It is most prepos¬ 
terous that every atrocious torturer of the dumb creation, in 
the shape of an experimenting surgeon, or sportsman, or 
otherwise, should first be allowed to indulge in their malig¬ 
nity, and then plead that dumb animals were created only 
for the use and pleasure of man ; which the oare evinced by 
the Supreme Being for the happiness of every animal (as 
far as man and casualties allow them to enjoy), so fully dis¬ 
prove ; this having no other argument in its favour than 
that “ might is right,” or in *>ther words, the same argu¬ 
ment as that upon which cruelty between man and man is 
defended. The system of education is indeed the source of 
the greatest evils, and the barbarous infantine sports which 
are encouraged by parents and tutors, must lay the founda¬ 
tion for every crime. Dr. Forster justly observes, “ It is 
absolutely necessary to prevent children from killing little 
animals, or even to let them see them killed. How can we 
expect a good and mild character in a child, when the first 
thing we give him as a plaything is a whip or a gun ? w 

The second cause which sanctions cruelty to animals, is 
what to us appears the false doctrine of instinct and reason. 
The generally adopted notion being that mankind alone is 
endowed with reason, and other animals only with instinct, 
namely, a blind impulse to accomplish their ends without 
the slightest motive or reflection. It is indeed difficult to 
discover from what sort of reason this conceit has emanated. 
Its authors must surely have been devoid of sight and ob¬ 
servation. The wonderful sagacity of almost every animal 
is so easy to be seen in any work on natural history, or by 
actual observation, that we shall for the present content 
ourselves by referring generally to those works, and to our 
periodical in the article on ants, which exhibits, we con¬ 
ceive, a mass of facts that must convince any unprejudiced 
mind that animals really are reasonable beings, who delibe¬ 
rate and resolve just as we do, instead of being mere auto¬ 
mata endowed with corporeal feelings, as the degraders of 
the dumb creation would lead us to imagine, and yet being 
themselves well aware of the abilities of animals ; while, in 
support of their delusion, they hold forth the following as¬ 
sumptions, the fallacies of which we hope to show 
^ st * That dumb animals never vary their operations. 

* That they never improve in themselves; and 
ordly. That they do not improve in their races or progeny. 
Could it be shewn that they never vary their operations, 
but always at certain times got exactly similar* materials. 
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took them to similar places, wrought them in the same 
forms, and did everything in the same confined and pre¬ 
scribed way : then we might infer that they acted like 
clock work, without a will of their own; but as the asser¬ 
tion is altogether erroneous, the deduction must be so too. 
It is, indeed, most interesting to watch the deliberation and 
movements of animals in their work. In a bird for in¬ 
stance. The care with which it chooses its situation with 
regard to safety and convenience, is its first step. It may 
then be seen examining, turning about, and selecting its 
materials, in good understanding and harmony with its 
mate, both of whom unite their talents and labour in con¬ 
structing the elegant and commodious nursery for their 
expectant progeny. Let any person compare together 
two 8wallow’8 nests fixed in different parts of a house, and 
he will soon see that if the nests had been alike, they could 
not be supported by comers and crevices which vary. Spi¬ 
der's webs shew this skill more clearly by the various lengths 
of the threads, just so as to sait the situation. But to re¬ 
turn to the swallows : suppose the whole operation of build¬ 
ing the nest was by a sort of dock work, and all the motions 
were chalked out independently of the animal’s sense. Let 
then, two swallows be supposed to commence building one 
nest. They would then, if destitute of reason, by mere 
instinct, or impulse, meeesBarily fly to the same spot by a 
certain number of strokes of their wings, to get their ma¬ 
terial : and if they had set off together and were of equal 
strength, they would reach the spot together ; but if a foot 
or yard apart to the right or left when they set. out, they 
could not at once reach the same spot without thought, as 
if they did precisely the same thing they would be just 
the same distance apart when one of the birds reached the 
object, as. on setting out. But how should either of them 
know when to stop or turn ? all objects not bring the same 
distance from them: allowing, however, they reached their 
desired piece of mud, or straw, at the same time, they 
would then each want it; one would pull one way and one 
another, and instead of a nest built in harmony by the two 
birds, we should see a battle between them. But if this is 
not a sufficient proof, let any person examine any two nests, 
and he will scarcely find two clods or fibres in them so much 
alike, but they may be easily known from each other* And 
if this were not the case the merit and reason of the birds 
would be stall greater, so to adapt and vary their processes, 
that they made things of such different forms and natures 
exactly alike. Bees have even, it is said, been known when 
they could not obtain matter for wax» to substitute clay. 
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We do not, however, deny that in some of the actions of 
animals, but not even excluding man, instinct or a desire 
to do certain things without considering the result may be 
one of the agents or means by which those things are done ; 
but it is quite inconsistent to suppose that any complicated 
work can be performed without judgment, reflection, and 
the other powers of the mind which constitute reason. 

The second assumpticn that animals never improve, has 
never been shewn, yet we grant that their powers of im¬ 
provement may be very inferior to that of man. It is, 
however, well known that animals do to a certain extent 
improve, and that they are taught many things by man. 
The knowledge which they do acquire, they seem to ac¬ 
quire quicker than man ; yet this does not prove, as some 
persons conclude, the absence of reason, but on the con¬ 
trary, reason of the best kind. If two artists were to study 
their arts equally, and the one in the course of a few days 
excelled or equalled the skill which the other required years 
to obtain, no one in his senses would call the quick artist a 
fool, and the slow one a sage. Instances, indeed, do exist 
of children endowed with early and surprising powers of 
science ; would any one, therefore, say that such children 
knew such science by instinct, and were devoid of reason ? 
It will probably be replied, that if animals have reason at 
all, it must be superior to that of man, which it cannot be, 
or it would enlarge at least like that of man. But we 
reply that reason has many branches; some animals, or 
even individuals, excel in one branch, seme in others, ac¬ 
cording to their wants and natures. Some also reason 
quickly, others slowly: yet we readily again admit that 
the power of improvement in animals seems very inferior to 
what it is in man ; but this does not prove that they do not 
reason, it only proves that with respect to improvement 
they do not reason so extensively. 

But with reference to the third remark, that animals do 
not communicate improvements to their race, which it is 
said they have not done from the remotest period to the 
present time, we have to observe that this does not appear 
to be strictiy correct. Animals in their natural state are 
known to accomplish their works much better than domes¬ 
ticated ones; and indeed it is known that when domestica¬ 
ted, they almost lose their natural arts ; owing in the first 
place to the tyranny of man in ill-treating and destroying 
. them and their works : and secondly, to their not having 
been gifted with hands (excepting monkeys); nor witn 
means of communicating their ideas to each other, or only 
having such means in a very limited degree. 
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Being generally destitute, then, of hands, without lan¬ 
guage, or only haring a very imperfect one, and unable to 
write, every new idea in them necessarily dies with them ; 
their very works themselves, which might serve as exam¬ 
ples to their race, being by the unscrupulous and unre¬ 
lenting hands of man, soon swept into general ruin. 
Without tradition or record, then, how can their races 
improve like mankind ? But our wonder may cease when 
we look at our own species, under somewhat similar cir¬ 
cumstances, such as slaves or savages, and we ask what 
improvements they have made with all the boasted reason 
of man ? 

If, however, they retrograde, we may infer that they can 
improve notwithstanding. In support of these ideas we 
shall allude to another article (on the beaver) in one of the 
Magazines, of the 6th April, 1833, which considers this 
wonderful animal as if actuated by nothing but a blind in¬ 
stinct, but which article appears entirely to defeat the 
object of its author, who in one place remarks “ That the 
singular actions of the beaver are suggested by instinct 
alone ;** also that “ Each individual beaver is precisely the 
same in its faculties as another; they are all untaught— 
they are all incapable of teaching—they all remain the 
same in point of intelligence from generation to genera¬ 
tion V* and next the author proceeds to describe the very 
sagacious works of this animal, and observes that when the 
water is not sufficiently deep they build a dam, and which 
it varies according to circumstances; that if the current 
should be very gentle, the dam is carried nearly straight 
across, but when strong, it is made with a considerable 
curve, with a convex part opposed to the current. Here 
we have already come to a “when” and an “t/.” Surely, 
then, the beaver must judge when it is necessary to make a: 
4am, and when not,—when it must be curved and when 
straight. And how does the beaver know that a curved 
dam is stronger than a straight one? There are many 
men who would not find this out. Is this, then, instinct 
too ?—and is there a natural or instinctive connection be¬ 
tween a strong current and a curved dam ? We cannot, 
we confess, consider the idea otherwise than sheer non¬ 
sense. The author then remarks that all beavers do not 
co-operate in building the houses for the common use of the 
whole community, but that they only assist in building 
those huts which they are themselves to inhabit, yet that 
in the public works, such as a dam, they all co-operate. 
Some order, at least, we may here observe. 

He continues by informing us that when the beaver is 
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frequently disturbed, and pursued, all its singular habits 
are relinquished, and its mode of living changed, to suit its 
change of circumstances, and that this occurs even in differ¬ 
ent parts of the same river. That instead of building dams 
and houses, its only residence is then the banks of the 
stream, whore it is forced to make a more extensive exca¬ 
vation, and be content to adopt the life of a musk-rat; 
also that more sagacity is displayed by the beaver in thus 
accommodating itself to circumstances, than in any other 
action it performs. Likewise, that such is the oaution it 
observes to guard its habitation from detection, that were 
it not for the removal of small trees, the stumps of which 
indicate the sort of animal by which they have been cut 
down, the presence of the beaver would not be suspected. 

The article goes on to shew that the actions of the beaver 
greatly resemble those of mankind; that the young beavers 
whine like a child, and play in a peculiarly interesting man¬ 
ner. It also alludes to a sportsman who had seen five 
young beavers sporting in the water, leaping npon the 
trunk of a tree, pushing one another off, and playing a 
thousand interesting tricks. When the sportsman softly 
approached in order to fire upon them, but discovered such 
a similitude between their gestures and the infantine cares¬ 
ses of his own children, that his heart recoiled, and he threw 
away his gun, leaving them unmolested. We do not 
wonder at his determination, but wonder how any person 
could do otherwise. 

The numbers of these admirable animals are, it is feared, 
becoming almost extinct. In the year 1820 alone, it ap¬ 
pears that sixty thousand of their skins had been sold at 
Hudson’s Bay for their paltry fur. 

Yet convinced, ourselves, that the reasoning faculty in 
strong in the dumb creation, we should greatly excuse 
others who thought otherwise, did they not deny the fact 
altogether, and contend that dumb animals are entirely de¬ 
void of reason. The idea is indeed so monstrous, that it 
appears like fighting with a shadow to attack it. The most 
common action cannot be performed without reason ; not 
even walking across a room, and avoiding the objects in it. 
The supporters of the instinct theory probably see that if 
they once allow that reason exists in dumb animals in the 
slightest degree, the chief actions of such animals may claim 
to be dictated by reason, and by degrees allow the doctrine 
of instinct to be beaten out of the field, when the truth 
would be unmasked, that reason, and reason profound, 
was the source of the admirable works and actions of the 
dumb creation; though to avoid so unpalatable an inference. 
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those persons deny reason altogether in dumb animals. 
We cannot, indeed, see the necessity of such a power as 
instinct to act instead of reason. Is not reason altogether 
a sufficient power ? And why must we substitute for it 
something else which we know nothing about. We see in 
mankind that reason is the power—we are sure of its exist¬ 
ence, and sure that when God created reason. He created 
something inconceivably great; yet not content with one 
wonderful quality of mind to perform the complicated actions 
of life, the advocates of instinct say there must be two 
powers for similar purposes ; the one being reason, which 
they see before them, and the other instinct, v/hich they 
guess is there too. We challenge the adherents of this un¬ 
fair and pernicious doctrine, to defend its existence in the 
character they assign to it. 

The fourth fallacy appears to be the conclusion, that 
man alone has been granted a future state, or a soul, and 
that all other animals have been denied them, and it is 
most unaccountable that such an impression, which ought 
to produce greater kindness to the dumb creation, which 
would thus be denied retribution for its great sufferings in 
this life, almost invariably prompts persons to treat them 
the worse, because, if without a soul, they think they are 
without God’s favour, that they are entirely dissimilar to 
man, and are rather objects of contempt than pity. Our 
last number* has been taxed with advancing unchristian 
doctrines, because it has admitted a query as to the pro¬ 
priety of this idea. We, however, disclaim any such in¬ 
tention ; and so far from the fact does it appear, that the 
doctrine of a future state to dumb animals is unchristian, 
that instead of its being anywhere contradicted in Scriptures, 
it seems corroborated by them. The 15th chapter of Corin¬ 
thians appears to refer to dumb animals as well as to man; 
as does the 3rd of Ecclesiastes, as follows : 

Verse 12 (Corinthians). “ Now if Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead, how say some among yod there 
is no resurrection of the dead ? ” 

22. “ For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 

all be made alive.” 

No distinctions in these verses are made between man 
and other animals, and we have as much right to apply 
them to dumb animals as to man. 

39. “All flesh is not the same flesh, but there is one 
kind of flesh of man, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds.” 

If dumb animals were not meant, then why was their 
flesh mentioned in such a place ? 

B • The Animals' Friend. 
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18. (Ecclesiastes). 44 1 said in my heart, concerning the 
estate of the sons of men, that God might manifest them, 
and that they might see that they themselves are beasts. ” 

19. 44 For that which befalleth the sons of men befalleth 
beasts; even one thing befalleth them : as the one dieth, 
so dieth the other ; yea, they have all one breath : so that 
a man has no pre-eminence over a beast; for all is vanity.” 

20. 44 AH go unto one place: aU are of the dust, and 
all turn to dust again.” 

21. 44 Who knoweth the spirit of man that goeth up¬ 
ward and the spirit of the beast that goeth downwards to 
the earth?” 

The late Rev. John Wesley in a sermon also warmly 
advocates a future state for dumb animals, and observes— 
44 What if it should please the AU-wise and All-gracious 
Creator, to raise them higher in the scale of beings ? 
What if it should please him, when he makes us equal to 
angels, to make them as we are now V 9 The enlightened 
author continues at great length, and displays much good 
sense on the subject. The celebrated Montgomery also in 
the following lines supports the idea, thus:— 

“ Through the wide universe’s boundless range. 

All that exist, decay, revive and change; 

No atom torpid or inactive lies: 

A being once created never dies. 

The waning moon, when quench’d in Shades of night. 
Renews her youth with all the charms of light; 

The flowery beauties of the blooming year 
Shrink from the shivering blast and disappear; 

Tet warm’d with quickening showers of genial rain, 

Spring from their graves and purple aU the plain. 

As day the night, and night succeeds the day, 

So death reanimates, so lives decay: 

Like billows on the undulating main, 

The swelling fall, the faUing swell again; 

Thus on the tide of time, inconstant roll 
The dying body and the Hving soul. 

In every animal, inspired with breath, 

The flowers of life produce the seeds of death;— 

The seeds of death, though scatter’d in the tomb. 

Spring with new vigour, vegetate and bloom. 

All that inhabit ocean, air, or earth, 

From one sternal sirs derive their birth. 

The hand that built the palace of the tky, 

Form’d the light wings that decorate the fly: 

The Power, that wheels the circling planets round, 

Rears every infant floweret on the ground; 

That Bounty which the mightiest beings share, 

F eeds the least gnat that gilds the evening air. 
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Thus all the wild inhabitants of woods, 

Children of air, and tenants of the floods; 

All, all are equal, independent, free, 

And all are heirs of immortality! 

Ah ! then refrain your brethren's blood to spill, 

And till yon can create, forbear to kill! 

Oft as a guiltless fellow-creature dies, 

The blood of innocence for vengeance cries: 

E’en grim, rapacious savages of prey. 

Presume not, save in self-defence to slay; 

What tho’ to Heaven their forfeit lives they owe, 

Hath Heaven commissioned thee to deal the blow?” 

From “ The Spirit of Humanity 

Dr. Forster also, in his “ Recueilde ina vie, <kc 9 ” adverts 
to the same subject, of which the following is a transla¬ 
tion :— 

“Nothing certain is known as to the soul of beasts: 
analogy and the texts of the Bible lead us to believe that 
all animals are immortal as well as man, but (as Dr. F. 
thinks) in different conditions.” 

Mr. George Warren in his very curious and ingenious 
“Disquisition on the Nature and Properties of Living 
Animals,” and treating also of the Soul, advocates the 
same principles. He observes, that to admit a soul in all 
living creatures is not unscriptural; and adverts to the ex¬ 
pressions in Scripture, “the spirit of man,” and “the 
spirit of beasts;” also to the phrase in Scripture, “in 
whose hands is the soul of every living thing .’ 9 

Mr. W. appears to consider that it is in the power of 
abstracting, that the mind of man chiefly differs from that 
of other animals, but that in man himself this power is 
scarcely manifested before the age of 14; also, that before 
he acquires it “ he differs nothing in his reasoning from the 
brute creation ; the infant in discerning pleasure from pain, 
bitters from sweets, and in discriminating its parent, does 
not at all excel the faculties of the brute world; nor in its 
cries and smiles, does it at all surpass the cries and 
playfulness of other animals, as signs of its pleasures and 
pains.” 

We do not, however, agree to the idea that dumb animals 
do not abstract. But in treating of the supposed superi¬ 
ority of the soul of man over that of other animals, he also 
observes, “ he is willing to admit that man might be 
misled by pride, and an undue self consequence, in such a 
conclusion. 

The fifth means of disparagement to dumb animals is, 
the hackneyed assertion which we cannot comprehend, 
that dumb animals are “ incapable of Godwe presume 
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the meaning is that they are incapable of knowing that 
there is a God; an assertion we defy any person to prove, 
otherwise than on the supposition that their intellect is 
unequal to conceive it; but such reasoning at that, whether 
its conclusion is true or false will not do, when such con¬ 
clusion is held forth, as it usually is, to shew their want 
of intellect. It is impossible if one thing stand on the 
foundation of another, that this other can stand on the 
foundation of the first. And suppose that dumb animals 
had ever so great a knowledge of God, how should we know 
that they possessed it ? It is, indeed, too glaring an error 
to admit an unsupported notion as a fact, and then use 
such notion to propagate further delusion. 

The sixth means we allude to of supporting cruelty is 
established by humane but mistaken persons, who attack 
Cruelty in an inefficient and half meaning way, being too 
fastidious in speaking the truth with respect to the charac¬ 
ters and motives of the perpetrators. For instance, our 
admirable Dr. Chalmers in his sermon, which breathes so 
much pure and general humanity, and so feelingly descants 
upon it, unfortunately commits itself on this point. The 
Rev. author seems unwilling to admit that in the most bar¬ 
barous sports, or surgical experiments on dumb animals, 
the perpetrator is generally instigated by delight at their 
torture, but acts in mere heedlessness of it, which heedless- 
liess, however, Dr. C. observes that he thinks sufficient stig¬ 
ma to pass, but more is due: and do not wish to mince the 
matter; we think they display a malignity most disgraceful 
to human nature. And with respect to experiments, Dr. 0. 
also remarks, that “so far from the sympathies being re¬ 
versed, or even annihilated, there is in most cases an effort of 
great strenuousness to keep them down,” or in other words 
to stifle eveiy virtuous feeling. We cannot possibly see the 
utility of such excuses, which apply equally well to the 
midnight assassin, or to any other culprit. We are aware 
that sometimes it is political and proper to allow offenders 
to make a good retreat, rather than to drive them into a 
comer to make them desperate; but where offences are so 
general and so atrocious, we must not waste our breath by 
juch unmanly parley. We have no earthly reason to pro¬ 
nounce when we see men continually doing mischief, and 
smiling and shouting in proportion to the shrieks of their 
victim, that they are sorely grieved at their acts; nor are 
we obliged to believe that “ the mild and pacific and gentle 
looking creatures, who form the grace and the ornament of 
our polished society, and smile so benignly on each other, 
would generally feel such oppressive gloom at one shriek 
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from a slaughter-house, as Dr. C. is too leniently willing to 
believe. Our experience of human nature leads us to a very 
different conclusion, perhaps one less alluring, but truth 
presents not always an agreeable aspect. 

Surgical experiments, we grieve to find, are in a great 
degree upheld by authors who profess hostility towards 
them; their attacks being chiefly confined to the repeating of 
useless experiments , while those supposed useful to mankind 
are defended by them, regardless of justice, particularly if 
the experiments are not the very worst that can be imagined. 
Dr. Chalmers observes that “the experiments of illustra¬ 
tion are a thousand times more numerous than the experi¬ 
ments of human discovery,* * but we are quite at a loss to 
know what the experiments of human discovery can be, 
unless they are such as the setting an animal’s broken 
bone, the application of proper medicine, or the introduc¬ 
tion of a good meal of food into its stomach. 

No ! without ceremony we at once condemn all surgical 
experiments on animals, which are not done for their good, 
as morally criminal and sacrilegious in the highest degree: 
and consider that whoever countenances those which may 
even benefit mankind, or promote science, not only coun¬ 
tenances the crime partially, but by admitting the plea in 
some shape, gives a never-failing license to experiments 
without controul, as no experimenter will say his experi¬ 
ments are useless, but will exultingly skulk behind the 
shield that such authors have forged for his iniquity. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE WILD STATE OF MAN. 
Among the many arguments we have to combat, is the vain 
doctrine of the vast superiority of the nature of man over 
that of other animals. ’ We have to allude to the account in 
the Penny Magazine for May 4, 1833, of Peter the Wild 
Boy, and the savage *>f Aveyeron. Here we see what human 
nature is when devoid of cultivation and the advantages of 
organized society. The article observes, “ That there are se¬ 
veral well-authenticated cases on record of children having 
been found in solitary places, leading a brutish life, incapable 
of communicating ideas by language, and apparently com¬ 
pletely ignorant of all the social usages of mankind. These 
remarkable instances exhibit how degraded and miserable 
is the condition of a human being, when its mintl has been 
* unformed by the example of others, and no moral or intel¬ 
lectual training has been bestowed upon it.** The two fol¬ 
lowing cases are striking elucidations of this condition. 
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In July, 1824, Jargeon Meyer, of Hamiln, .found in hi® 
field a naked boy, apparently about twelve years old, who 
uttered no sound, tie was enticed into the town, and 
placed in a hospital; he behaved rather in a brutish fashion 
at first, seeking to get out of doors and windows, resting on 
his knees and elbows, and rolling himself from side to 
side till he fell asleep. He did not like bread, but eagerly 
peeled green sticks and chewed the peel, as he also did 
other vegetables and grass. He, however, soon learned to 
conduct himself more properly, and was allowed to go about 
the town. 

When any thing was offered him to eat, he first smelled 
it, and then put it to his mouth, or laid it aside, shaking hi® 
head; in the same way he would smell people's hands, and 
then strike his breast, if pleased, or otherwise, shake his 
head. When he particularly liked any thing, as beans, 
mulberries, or other fruits, he repeatedly struck his chest. 
He at first disliked shoes and a cap, and greatly enjoyed 
seeing his cap in the river. He, however, soon became 
accustomed to clothing. His hearing and smell were acute. 
His tongue was very large and little capable of motion ; so 
that a surgeon thought to set it free by cutting the fraenum, 
but did not perform the operation. He could not be taught 
to speak more than a word or two. He shewed great taste 
and delight for music; was never seen to laugh, was harm¬ 
less and docile. Having been employed to load a dung- 
cart, as soon as done, he as diligently threw it out again. 
He was at one time committed to prison as a suspicious 
character, and a fire having broken out in the night, he 
was found composedly sitting to warm himself by it. 

The savage of Aveyeron is another instance. This 
was, it appears, a child about eleven or twelve years old, 
who had been captured in the forest of Caime, quite 
naked, and was put under the care Of a woman, but soon 
made his escape and reached the mountains, where he wan¬ 
dered about during a cold winter, retreating at night into 
solitary places, and approaching the villages in the day. 
He was again ^captured and confined, and he then was at 
times equally wild, impatient, restless, and anxious to 
regain ms liberty. His actions furnished occasion to ob¬ 
servations of the most interesting nature. Great expecta¬ 
tions were entertained at the effect which would be pro¬ 
duced on him at Paris, but he was found to be a disgust¬ 
ingly dirty child, constantly balancing himself backwards 
and forwards, like certain animals in a menagerie, biting 
and scratching all who offended him, and shewing no affec¬ 
tion to those who were kind to him ; indifferent to every 
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thing, and apparently incapable of fixing his attention upon 
any one object. His eyes wandered from one object to 
another, wholly destitute of expression. The sense of touch 
was so defective that he could not distinguish an elevated 
surface from a painting; was insensible to sounds, and 
could only make a low guttural noise. He seemed equally 
indifferent to the richest perfumes and the most foetid exha¬ 
lations, and was incapable of using his hands, excepting for 
simple prehension. The state of his intellectual functions 
corresponded with his sensitive system. Out off from the 
ordinary means of communication with his fellow beings, 
he was destitute of memory, judgment, and all imitative 
power. His gestures and motions were purely mechanical, 
and he would pass from melancholy to extravagant bursts of 
laughter. He was incapable of attachment, had not the 
slightest moral perception, and seemed to take pleasure in 
nothing but in nis organs of taste. In short, his existence 
was merely animal, and he could not be compared , in point 
of intelligence , with many animals . Pr. Pinel considered 
him an insensible idiot; but Pr. Staid still entertained 
hopes, and suspected the whole cause to be the want of edu¬ 
cation and complete separation from his species; he, there¬ 
fore, diligently attempted to instruct him, and in nine 
months produced a very decided improvement in him, so that 
he did not then materially differ from another child, but 
was dumb. 

The article concludes with justly remarking, that nothing 
was observed in these individuals but “ what was easily to 
be accounted for, even the want of speech, as language is 
acquired by imitation.” 

We recommend the advocates of the extreme superiority 
of the nature of man over that of other animals, to consider 
whether in the foregoing examples, it is not in many respects 
inferior. Probably they may reply, “ But man improves by 
education.’’ We grant the superiority of man in this; still 
we ask, where the active principle of reason lies in an un¬ 
educated person, and whether the whole difference is in the 
advantages he receives from others, which would then, at 
least, be but a degrading sort of superiority for man to 
boast of. 

ON THE DISTINCTNESS OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. 

Much stress has been laid upon the distinctness of the human 
, species and the strong and absolute line of demarcation between 
it and other animals; naturalists say the shades are so gradual 
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between the different species of the animal, vegetable, and 
even mineral kingdom, that it has always been found im¬ 
possible to say exactly where the one ends and the other be¬ 
gins}; some species, they say, are half fish and half land 
animals ; some half animal and half vegetable; but between 
man and other animals, they say there is nothing equivocal, 
that man is distinguished from all by the exclusive posses¬ 
sion of reason, and that, between him and the rest of ani¬ 
mated nature, no link whatever can be found. There are 
some animals, such as apes and monkeys, they observe, 
which resemble makind, and have hands, but owing to want 
of reason, cannot use them as we do, and show no supe¬ 
riority to other animals ; thus they conclude that the differ¬ 
ence between man and another animal is immeasurably 
great. 

We shall now just look at the other side of this question. 
With respect to distinctness of species in the works of 
nature, much is pretended, but little known; naturalists, 
in order to distinguish things, first divide them into classes, 
selecting those together which resemble each other, each 
class, then, is subdivided, and each portion again sub¬ 
divided, until nothing remains to show a farther distinction. 
The first division they call the genus, and the next the spe¬ 
cies ; distinctions which are very proper, if no undue mean¬ 
ing be attached. But if we ask a naturalist what he means 
by genus and species, we get no definite reply—we find him 
lost, and not knowing his own meaning. He will say one 
belongs to one family, and one to another; but what does he 
mean by this ? Is it that there is a relationship or consan¬ 
guinity between them; or merely that they are arbitrary 
distinctions, dictated by mere accidental similitude alone ? 
And does he, for instance, mean that the first tiger was a 
brother to the first panther, first cousin to the first wolf, 
and third cousin to the first lobster ; but no relation what¬ 
ever to a man ? If so, he must imagine that all animated 
beings, excepting man, arose from one common stock, and 
man from another. But if this were the case, animals 
would have no distinct classess whatever, they would only, 
be marked by individual variations of character. Or does 
he mean that a few first stocks, such as fish and land ani¬ 
mals, &c., were originally created, which always maintain 
their own character; while the smaller variations, such as 
between a tiger and a panther, are owing to different cir¬ 
cumstances of climate or food, &c., whicn may produce a 
limited change between them, and may even be the case, 
but would be very difficult to prove. The difference among 
the species of dogs is said to arise from this cause : but 
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how is it, then, that dogs in our own country preserve their 
class ? Some dogs are commonly said to be “ thorough¬ 
bred,” by which is meant that they are perfect terriers, or 
perfect hounds, &c, without alloy. But how can we sup¬ 
pose that during five thousand years, the various breeds of 
dogs, which indiscriminately produce together, should pre¬ 
serve their species without admixture. The distinctness or 
variations, then, of the breeds, must, it would seem, arise 
spontaneously or accidentally : in which case a real connec¬ 
tion must exist. But amongst animals which do not pro¬ 
duce together, we have no varieties, so nearly alike as a ter¬ 
rier and a hound, which, as they do appear to have arisen 
from one stock are both called boos. But tigers and pan¬ 
thers, though perhaps as much alike as terriers and hounds, 
are said to be only of the same genus, and not of the same 
species. Is not this, then, whimsical ? Why are they of 
the same gonus ? Simply, it seems, because there is a 
strong resemblauce, like between persons not related ; while 
the former seems really to be of one family. It appears 
reasonable that when animals breed together, and the off¬ 
spring continues its kind, they should be deemed of one 
species ; and the more often too what are called distinct 
animals breed together, the more reason is there for such a 
conclusion. This classification is not arbitrary nor fanci¬ 
ful, but it must be that of nature herself; for the reason we 
have given that the two supposed distinct species could not 
have remained distinct, having produced together ; as the 
questions naturally arise, where is the illegitimate offspring 
to be found; does this branch out into a new species, and 
how have the originals been kept so long without ad¬ 
mixture. 

It must, however, strike the mind of every one, that where 
an offspring does arise between two differently classed ani¬ 
mals, a great similitude must exist; and it seems to follow 
from what we have said, that where the offspring continues 
to produce, the two supposed different animals may be ac¬ 
tually of the same family or species, excepting that they be 
inhabitants of different countries, so that they could never 
have come together ; but which on being introduced to each 
«»ther produce bastards partaking of the nature of both pa¬ 
rents, and communicate their peculiarities to their offspring. 
Such animals as these, though sufficiently alike to produce 
together, canuot be of the same family, because they are 
from different places, and maintain their peculiarities in 
their offspring. Not knowing, however, what the words 
genus and species imply, we shall content ourselves with 
showing first, that the strong supposed line of demarcation 
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between man and other animals, on the ground that man 
alone has reason, is fallacious; secondly, that the human 
species itself has its varieties the same as other animals ; 
and, thirdly, that it is not certain that man is a distinct 
family. As to the first question, we refer to the numerous 
samples we have produced of the reason of brutes, and to 
the absurdity we have shown of misnaming them only blind 
instinct. With respect to the human species being only 
one kind, late discoveries have nearly established it as a 
fact, that there are varieties of species in the human race 
itself. That blacks, though transported to a country of 
whites, never become white in their offspring, and vice-versa 
—that certain races of men can only live in certain coun¬ 
tries, and die when removed to certain others ; and, if this 
be correct, it is natural to conclude, that these could not 
have arisen from the first same parents, unless historical or 
other knowledge can be shown to disprove the assumption, 
which they do not, it seems, deny. It must, indeed, be 
confessed that some raoes of men bear great resemblance, 
not only in looks, but in manners and intellect, to the 
monkey tribe; while some of the monkey tribe so nearly ap¬ 
proach that of mankind, as to be considered by some philo¬ 
sophers to form one species with man. It has often, indeed, 
been asserted that unnatural affection and illicit intercourse 
have been known to have existed between mankind and 
other animals, and even that an offspring between man and 
the monkey kind has arisen. This may be true or false, 
but we have no other grounds to disbelieve it, than the high 
estimation we affix to ourselves. 

It is considered that many productions of nature, which 
differ still more in appearance, are actually the same 
kind ; for instance, a peach is said to have originally been 
an almond, the whole stock of apples to have been crabs, a 
cauliflower to have been a cabbage, and many other ohanges 
arising equally striking. 

The difficulty of affixing definite ideas to the distinctness 
of species and genus, appears more evident by extending 
our thoughts to unanimated matter, which philosophers 
have also classed together in species and genera, not only 
compounds, but even elementary substances. Oxygen and 
azot are both called airs, and iron and copper both metals: 
in both cases the general names can refer to nothing more 
than similitude, not to anything like consanguinity; and 
still the same terms are applied as with animals and vege¬ 
tables. But if we take any simple substance, then and 
then alone do we find the species unalterably fixed, as if 
the quantity of it had been created and fused together ; 
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without the slightest difference whatever between two por¬ 
tions of the same elementary substances ; for instance, two 
portions of the same air or metal, excepting what may 
arise from external violence ; and in which ease the injured 
substance can always be restored. A portion of iron or 
oxygen is precisely the same here as in New Holland, pre¬ 
cisely the same when first obtained, and after they may have 
been used. 

Now, nothing like this distinctness can be shown with re¬ 
spect to the human species, and nothing like consanguinity 
among unanimated substances ; yet the words species and 
genus are equally applied to either, which is sufficient to 
show that these words have little meaning, and therefore 
that we must be careful before we suffer ourselves by mere 
words, to be led away into un undue estimation of the dumb 
creation in comparison with man. 


ON THE IMPROVIDENCE OF MAN. 

From a Correspondent . 

Man, vain man, continually boasts of the march of in¬ 
tellect ! Yet how many a thoughtless man scarcely makes 
provision for the wants of the day passing over him ! 

Let us contrast this vanity and weakness with the pru¬ 
dence and wisdom even of the mouse : “During the last 
week, whilst ploughing a field belonging to Mr. Richard 
Finch, at Headington, near this city, a mouse was turned 
up. The labourers were tempted by curiosity to proceed 
till they arrived at the nest, where it will hardly be cre¬ 
dited, they found upwards of twenty-three scores, or more 
than four hundred and sixty, distinct portions of food, de¬ 
posited very carefully as the winter stores of the little 
quadruped /’—Oxford Herald . (The Times, October 23rd, 
1838.) 

Now, how very inferior are many human beings, in this 
kind of intelligence, to this illiterate mouse. 

Again, among the truly interesting records of the still 
more wonderful proceedings of bees, contained in Dr. 
Shaw’s “ General Zoology,’* he says,—“ I have already 
observed that the new colony (of bees) immediately sets 
about the increase of their numbers, and everything re¬ 
lating to it. They had their apartments to build, both 
for the purpose of breeding, and as a storehouse for pro¬ 
visions for the winter. When the season for laying eggs 
is over, then is the season for collecting honey; there- 
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fore, when the last chrysalis for the season comes forth# 
its cell is immediately filled with honey, and as soon as 
a cell is full, it is covered over with pore wax, and is 
to be considered as store for the winter. This covering 
answers two very essential purposes: one is to keep it 
from spilling, or daubing the bees ; the other to prevent 
its evaporation, by which means it is kept fluid in such 
a warmth. They are also employed in laying up a store 
ox bee-bread for the young maggots in the spring, for 
they begin to bring forth much earlier than probably any 
other insect, because they retain a summer heat, and 
store up food for the young. 

Let us state another case of forethought and economy. 
“In a gravel walk, in a villager’s garden, he beheld 
early last summer, the preparations of some of the com¬ 
mon ants to form a nest.. He carefully watched the pro¬ 
gress of this little community. They excavated the gravel, 
and brought up from week to week a considerable portion 
of gravelly sand. Passages were made by them by the mi¬ 
nute particles thus brought up to the surface. In these 
passages they were constantly passing to and fro by day. 
Many were occupied in bringing sandy particles from the 
excavations, whilst, by and by, others were employed in 
dragging along small oval substances, of a pale yellow colour, 
through these passages, sometimes out of the excavations, 
and at other times into them. These proceedings were 
constantly going on during the summer’s heat. At length, 
the divided particles of sand brought to the surface became 
somewhat of a mound. The channels, therefore, were 
deepened in proportion to the accumulation of the super¬ 
structure. Finally, before the cold weather set in in Octo¬ 
ber, all the ants disappeared from the surface: and rain 
soon smoothed over, and rendered cohesive, the sandy par¬ 
ticles that had been excavated ; and this so completely, as 
to present the outward appearance of as effectual a covering 
to their habitation, as if it had been formed of some com¬ 
position, and finished by the trowel of the most skilful ma¬ 
son. The shape of the covering, likewise, became so con¬ 
vex, as to prevent the penetration of wet during winter !! ” 

By referring again to Dr. Shaw’s “ General Zoology,” 
we shall be enabled better to understand the labours of 
this interesting family :—“ The insects of this genus live in 
large societies, somewhat in the manner of bees and wasps, 
and are like them divided into males, females, and neutrals, 
which latter constitute the great or general assortment, and 
appear to conduct the business of the nest; which is 
usually placed at a small distance from the surface, in some 
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alight elevation, either formed by the insects themselves, or 
previously tormed by some other animals, as moles, &c.” 

“ It appears that the eggs of this species (the common 
black ant, Formica Nigra, of Linnaeus) are deposited early 
in the Bpring, and are extremely small, and of a white co¬ 
lour. From these are hatched the larvse, which are of a 
thickish form, destitute of legs, and some what resemble in mi¬ 
niature the maggots of wasps and bees. They are carefully 
nourished by the neutral or labouring ants till they arrive at 
their full growth, when they inclose themselves in smooth, 
oval, pale yellow, silken webs or cases, in which they are 
popularly known by the mistaken title of ant-eggs ; the 
real eggs, as before observed, being white and extremely 
small. It is generally in the months of June and July 
that the larvse thus enclose themselves. The chrysalis, if 
taken out of its silken case, is of a white colour, and exhi¬ 
bits all the limbs of the future animal in an imperfect or 
contracted state. During the time of their being in cry- 
salis, the neutral ants attend them with the same care as 
in their larvse state, frequently shifting their situation, and 
placing them at greater or smaller elevations, according to 
the different states of the atmosphere. This care of the 
ants in conveying their pupse from place to place, seems to 
have been often mistaken for a sedulous industry in collect¬ 
ing grains of wheat, which the pupse on a cursory view 
much resemble. But during the winter this species, like 
the rest of the European ants, remains in a state of torpor, 
without laying up provision for that season, as erroneously 
supposed ; and during the spring emerges from its conceal¬ 
ment, and recommences its labours.” 

Vain man ! be not too proud to draw instruction from the 
industry, perseverance, and deliberate wisdom of even 
these classes of minute beings ! Shall presumptuous man 
for ever persist in vaunting that his race alone is endowed 
with intellect? 


REMARKS BY THE AUTHOR ON THE SAME. 

Just as are our correspondent’s conclusions, from the 
strong examples he has given of the wisdom and intellect 
of dumb animals, and notwithstanding all we have ad¬ 
vanced in previous numbers,* we still doubt not that many 
persons will immediately reply “this proves nothing, as 
far as reason in the dumb creation is concerned, it only 
proves the wisdom and goodness of God, who has endowed 
them with the instinct to execute their work. The races 
of these seemingly wise insects were as wise a thousand 
* The Animals' Friend. 
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years ago as now: they gain nothing from experience, and 
consequently cannot reflect. A company of ants in Eng¬ 
land works the same as in France, or any other place. 
How, then, can they fall in the same methods without 
knowing each other, unless by a sort of blind direction from 
their Maker?’* 

For a reply we refer to our two preceding articles ;* and 
also observe—first, if even true that they did not im¬ 
prove: how then are we to deduce want of reason from 
this ? Which would only show them to be very apt scho¬ 
lars, and soon arrive at perfection,—which would, as we 
have before observed, argue greater reason instead of none. 
They soon find out the best way, and have nothing more to 
learn which could benefit them. But we find when the 
situation of animals changes, their actions also change. Is 
not a domestic dog or cat very different from a wild one ?— 
and have not many of them been taught to mimio the ac¬ 
tions of man, even to calculate arithmetically ; must not 
their experience and reflection, then, have been to work 
thus to acquire such unnatural accomplishments ? We 
have in our other numbers shewn that the aggressions of 
man on dumb animals are one means which prevents the 
full development of their powers. Does not the same result 
follow in human society ? Do we find that persons who are 
in a degraded and oppressed state or in slavery, often de¬ 
light and astonish the world with their discoveries? We 
grant that some classes of animals exist which are not dis¬ 
turbed by man, and still do not improve; yet those have 
the merit of quickly acquiring great knowledge ; and if we 
investigate the cause of the progressive power in man, we 
shall find that the chief improvements in human society is 
the work of a small portion possessed with a strong inven¬ 
tive faculty, while the bulk of mankind do little more than 
follow the tracts chalked out by the inventive portion—not 
only in sciences and arts, but also in morals and religion ; 
and the large un-inventive portion being endowed with a 
strong power of imitation, copies the originals with so much 
precision, that it becomes almost undistinguished from the 
other, so that by these means the whole race appears wiser 
than it is ; but it is particularly to be observed that this 
small portion of all mankind, from the beginning of the 
world till now is still immensely great, so that the degree 
of improvement contributed by any individual is very 
trifling ; and if the boasted superiority of man is to be 
judged of by his individual discoveries, the wisest unedu¬ 
cated man might tremble at the comparison made between 
powers and those of a dumb animal. The fact, how- 
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ever, seems to lie in a nutshell—it is simply this :—man¬ 
kind collectively is far above any other animal, but as an 
individual it seems very doubtful; mankind excel other 
animals in the effects of combination ; man has been gifted 
With a stronger means of communication with his kind than 
they have, which is in a great degree owing to his power of 
speech and writing, which form the instruments by which 
his knowledge is circulated from country to country, from 
age to age, and from father to son. And when we add to 
this the use of hands, and the absence of moral restraint, 
we need not wonder at his progress; the drudgery of 
which is effected not with his own hands, but by those of 
forced or hired agents, while every possible cruelty, crime, 
and oppression is resorted to by mankind in the progress 
of their works. 

But with dumb animals it is very different: some species 
of animals in a degree resemble mankind in possessing great 
powers as a body, and great imbecility as an individual, but 
seldom to that degree which obtains in man; and in most of 
the species of animals we find the individuals themselves 
clever; each individual of them invents and executes its 
work itself, without being drilled into it by tutors and years 
of study; but being without records, their discoveries die 
with the individual, and are again discovered by its suc¬ 
cessor. 

Wise men may startle, but the fact is that the portion of 
knowledge which they owe to themselves is very small, they 
may have learnt much and added a little to their stock; 
but what would they have been without communication 
with their kind? Mere idiots, may be presumed. If a 
child were shut up in a room without communication with 
any other person, and a dog or a bee were similarly circum¬ 
stanced, we doubt very much whether the dog or the bee 
would not evince a stronger intellect than the human being; 
and this is not mere speculation ; we know what trouble 
there is to drum every little knowledge in the mind of youth, 
we see how ignorant uneducated men and savages are, and 
more than this, there have been, if accounts speak true, 
individuals of the human species thus confined, and whose 
minds have, in consequence, been as confined as their 
situations. 


COMPARATIVE SUPERIORITY BETWEEN MAN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

It is the common practice of mankind to extol his own 
species and depreciate dumb animals. Authors delight in 
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ministering these unctions to the vanity of their readers, 
aud their readers equally delight in the application. Dumb 
animals are, even by persons who advocate their cause, 
termed inferior animals ; and when bad qualities are wished 
to be ascribed to men, they are usually called brutes , or if 
drunkards, they are told that they make beasts of themselves, 
while beasts are invariably sober, and men the only drunk¬ 
ards. But as to the inferiority of beasts, &c., let us impar¬ 
tially examine the subject. Man is, we grant, undoubtedly 
far superior in power and talent as a civilized community to 
any other animal, as is fully shewn by his grand works ; yet 
this being is in a very great degree, owing, besides, to the 
powers o! his hands and voice, also to his moral turpitude, 
in throwing off nearly all restraint, and sacrificing nearly 
every principle of justice and humanity to his own pleasure, 
in enslaving, oppressing, and murdering his fellows as well 
as the brute creation. In nearly all the great productions of 
man there is one to drive and one to go: men will not submit 
to perform the drudgeries of life themselves, but urge on 
others to do that which is is disagreeable to themselves. 
Then do all labour and suffering become pleasure or thought 
of little importance, and then are the difficulties speedily 
overcome and the work achieved ; as with the monkey who 
was said to have got the chesnuts out of the boiling pot by 
means of a living cat’s paw (see our remarks in our 5th and 
7th numbers of “ The Animals ’ Friend.”) 

As educated individuals, man also in most respects, as to 
intelligence and power, seem the superior, though not in 
virtue. 

But we must not attribute the great works of man to the 
generality of men; men being more or less of two classes, 
viz., originals and copiers . The originals are few, and 
comprise individuals who reflect and invent, these few chiefly 
being the authors of man’s great superiority, few originals 
being sufficient, as their works are preserved from age to 
age. The bulk of mankind, however, are clever copiers, 
but go where they are led, like a herd of sheep follows the 
first one ; nearly whole nations of such men believe any 
nonsense and superstition, and commit the most horrid 
crimes they are led on to by their leaders. If they have to 
determine how to act, they do not exert their reason, but 
immediately fly to an authority, without knowing why they 
have chosen it. If then the small portion of originals were 
taken away, mankind would certainly appear in a much 
lower sphere. 

But as uneducated individuals, the relative positions of 
mankind and other animals are very different, and it appears 
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that men (even originals), when left entirely to themselves 
without communication with their kind, are perhaps the 
most helpless beings in the creation, destitute of language 
and of other inventions, and works of other men; by which 
the lowest articles of life are obtained, such being only the 
fruits of the combined labour of the multitude. 

But other animals have not one to drive the other to go; 
many of their surprising works of art, wrongly attributed to 
instinct, being the inventions of their own brains, and the 
work of their own bodies alone. Who is it who has taught 
the spider to weave or the worm to spin ? They know no 
authority but their own reason : and if it should appear to 
any one impossible that knowledge could be acquired with¬ 
out experience, they must, it seems, attribute it to the 
knowledge acquired by their progenitors, and transmitted 
to the offspring by means of the corporeal change in the 
brain caused by every acquirement, all knowledge being 
owing to the disposition of the brain, this being well known 
to be communicated from parent to offspring, w hich any 
person may easily convince himself of by observing that the 
young of all wild animals are wild, and of tame animals 
tame. (See “Vestiges of Creation. 11 ) 

But there are three principal points in which other ani¬ 
mals can put mankind to the blush, namely—they can find 
their way over land and sea, without a plumb-line or a log¬ 
book, which man cannot' do. They can tell the time with¬ 
out a clock or dial, which man cannot do ; and they practise 
fidelity and many other virtues without laws, which man 
will not do. It is also remarkable that vain man himself, 
when he wishes to represent a being superior to himself, 
dresses up a man with the wings of a bird, and calls him an 

angel. - 

CURIOUS CONTRAST BETWEEN A MAN AND 
A GOOSE, &c. 

The Morning Herald relates an account from a Dublin 
paper of a goose, who having witnessed the distress of a 
hen, who had hatched a brood of ducklings, at seeing them 
go in the water where she could not follow, kindly took 
the hen on her own back every day, and swam with her 
to watch the young ducks. The Morning Advertiser (a few 
days later) relates that a child had been drowned at Wol¬ 
verhampton, when in order to find the body the inhabitants 
took a loaf of bread, and hollowed it into a boat, in which 
they put quicksilver, and put it on the water, the simple 
possessors of reasons thinking it would stop over the place 
where the body lay. 

The last earthquake took place in 1832 in St. Fore Cos- 
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terica, on the Isthmus of Darien. The people conducted 
themselves like good Catholics; images of saints were car¬ 
ried in procession, public prayers were offered, and women 
were walking abont doing penance by carrying huge stones 
on their heads. 

SIMILITUDE BETWEEN MAN AND BRUTE. 

(From a Periodical.) 

THE “bOJEBMANs” OB BUSH ^OPLB. 

A group of five of these interesting people were exhibited 
on Monday Evening, at Exeter Hall, Strand, to a large as¬ 
sembly of the curious, and a lecture delivered on their 
nature, properties, propensities, and habits, by Dr. Knox. 
It is said that the they were landed in Liverpool, by the 
brig “ Fanny,” Captain Wheeler, and that this is their first 
appearance in Europe. Without saying that Europe will 
be, or not be, profited by their arrival. It may be affirmed 
that nothing ever in this age of strange and unnatural im¬ 
portation is more curious than this stunted family of African 
dwarfs. In appearance they are a little above the monkey 
tribe, and scarcely better than the mere brutes of the field, 
they are continually crouching, warming themselves by the 
fire, chattering, growling, smoking, <fcc.; they are sullen, 
silent, and savage ; mere animals in propensities, and worse 
in appearance ; the exhibition, however, is one that ought 
and will attract the admirers of pure nature, and confirm 
their speculations on unsophisticated men and women also, 
or repudiate them, with a visit to these specimens; thev 
are well calculated to prejudice and make people think 
aright of the times, “when wild in his woods the noble 
savage ran.” In short, a most miserable set of beings, for 
human, they are, nevertheless, was never seen, they are 
about to perform, at the future exhibition of them some 
curious feats of activity, and of their modes of attack and 
defence, which will be worth attention. 

The following extract from the Englishman, 26th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1832, presents no very flattering a contrast between 
these pismires and insects, and the lords of the creation. 

Varieties of the human race. —In the island fastness of 
Borneo and Sumatra, still rove tribesi of which the resem¬ 
blance to the baboon is most striking, and superiority over 
the brute in mind and body least perceptible. They show 
no mental faculty beyond that already attributed to monkeys. 
Again, the skull of the New Zealander presents a texture so 
coarse, a form so contracted, so similar to that of the ourang- 
outang, that anatomists have considered him as the connect- 
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ing link between the monkey and man. From the Andaman 
islands to the Indian Archipeligo, were brought away in an 
Indian junk, two middle-aged savages, heavy and dull in 
intellect, and, when by themselves, setting up a cackling 
like turkeys. They seldom appeared, even in their guttural 
hiss to converse with each other. In the interior of La¬ 
conia, and throughout the Indian Archipelago, there are 
vestiges of a black woolly haired race of pigmies, incapable 
of the least approach to civilization, the possessors of co 
permanent abode; and, when caught, however well used, 
either soon effecting their escape, or pining to death. In 
New Holland almost every tribe of nations, however small, 
has an idion of its own, differing from that of the neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, and only consisting of a few solitary sounds, un¬ 
intelligible out of the tribes. Of these tribes, some are 
hideously ugly. They have noses quite flat to the face, 
like those of brutes, or only noseless nostrils, very wide, 
which entirely want all distinct projection. Thin eyes, 
very close to each other, and deep sunk in the head, con¬ 
stantly vibrate like those of the monkey. Their mouth is 
extravagantly wide and prominent, their bodies clumsy 
and ill-formed, their arms, almost fleshless, are of enormous 
length, their legs ungainly, and a rough, wrinkled, black 
skin, seems ill to fit their ill-limbed body. They live upon 
ant’s nests, wild honey-roots, and berries. At night they 
creep into some hollow tree. The males destroy the fe¬ 
males, and the females their offspring when they are tired 
of their incumbrances. Near the Cape of Good Hope, in¬ 
termingled with the higher race of Hottentots, and the 
Bojesmen, of which the males scarcely attain a height of 
four feet six inches, and the females of four feet, they be¬ 
come decrepid and wrinkled at what, among whites, would 
scarcely be deemed a mature age. They sleep seldom two 
nights running in nests, which they make in bushes ; are 
equally strangers to the use of fig leaves, and of fire ; but 
fearful, not even possessed of the intelligence required in 
slaves. They spend their time either in prowling about in 
perfect solitude like wild beasts, or crouch, like monkeys, 
in a circle, exhibiting an unmeaning groan, or an inartic¬ 
ulate chatter. 


SAGACITY OF ANTS. 

Amongst the numerous proofs of the fallacy of the system 
that no animal but man is furnished with reason, we have, 
in the following remarks selected from the English Encyclo¬ 
paedia, some of the interesting information it gives on the 
different species of ants. These insects keep together in 
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companies, like bees, and maintain a sort of republic. 
Their nests have a sort of path, which leads to different maga¬ 
zines. Some of the ants are employed in making the ground 
firm, by mixing it with a sort of glue; and they gather twigs, 
which serve them as rafters, which they place over the 
paths; to support the covering, they lay others across them, 
and upon them rushes, weeds, and dried grass, which they 
heap np into a double declivity, which serves to turn off the 
water from their magazines: some of which are for provi¬ 
sions, which they plentifully stock; and others for eggs. If 
they meet with any provisions that they cannot bring away, 
they eat it upon the spot, or so much of it that they may 
carry away the rest. They do not run about where they 
please at all adventures, for some of them are sent abroad 
to make discoveries; and if they bring back news that they 
have met with a pear, or a sugar-loaf, or a pot of sweet¬ 
meats, they will run from the bottom of the garden as high 
as the third story of a house to come at it. They all follow 
each other in the same path, without turning to the right or 
the left; but in the fields they are more at liberty, and are 
allowed to run about in search of game. Among other 
things, they lay up hoards of corn, and for fear that it 
should sprout by the moisture of the subterranean cells, they 
knaw off the end which would produce the blade; and if one 
ant not loaded meet another which is, it always gives way, 
to let it pass freely, or will help it if it be overburthened. 
It is well known, that when a nest of these creatures is dis¬ 
turbed, and the aureliae scattered about, the ants are at in¬ 
finite pains to gather all that are unhurt, and to make a 
nest for them again; and those of one nest will often take 
care of the aureliae of another. 

The care these creatures take of their offspring is remark¬ 
able. Whenever a hill is disturbed, all the ants are found 
busied in consulting the safety, not of themselves, but of the 
eggs or those large bodies inclosing the maggot or young 
ant. They carry these down any way, so as to get them 
out of sight, and will do this over and over as often as dis¬ 
turbed. They carry away their eggs and vermicles together 
in their confusion; but as soon as the danger is over, they 
carefully separate them, and place each sort in parcels by 
themselves, under shelter of different kinds, and at various 
depths, according to the different degrees of warmth and 
coverture the different states require. In the warm season 
of the year, they every morning bring up their eggs, as they 
are usually called, near the surface; and from ten in the 
morning to five in the afternoon, or thereabouts, all these 
will be found just under the surface; and at about eight in 
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the evening they are all taken down, but in rainy weather 
they are placed above a foot deeper. 

The large winged ants of America, to avoid the great 
rains which fall there at particular seasons, make large and 
wonderful nests on trees, with a tube for them to go up and 
down on the lee side of the tree. These nests are roundish 
on the outside, made of light brown earth, plastered smooth. 
They are larger than a bushel; and on the inside are many 
curious caverns or lodgings, communicating with each 
other. How different this from the nests in the ground ! 
What instinct can be so pliant and so extensive ! (See For¬ 
mica, same work.) 

Mr. Henry Smeathman’s account of the small white ant, 
in the same work, is most interesting. Among the 
numerous important facts he gives in the history of this 
wonderful little animal, the following are a few, which we 
recommend to the attention of our readers. He observes 
that, “ even with regard to man, his greatest work, the 
boasted pyramids, fall comparatively far short, even in size 
alone, of the structures raised by these little labourers not a 
quarter of an inch long, and the structures is above twelve 
feet high, about five times the height of the pyramids in 
proportion to man, or half-a-mile. We may add, he ob¬ 
serves, that with respect to the interior construction, and 
the various members and dispositions of parts of the building, 
they appear greatly to exceed that of any work of human 
construction. The most striking parts are, the royal apart¬ 
ments, the nurseries, the magazines of provisions, arched 
chambers, and galleries, with their various communications ; 
the ranges of gothic shaped arches projected and not formed 
by mere excavation, some of which are two or three feet 
high, but which diminish rapidly like the aisles in perspec¬ 
tive ; the various roads, sloping staircases and bridges, con¬ 
sisting of one vast arch, and constructed to shorten the dis¬ 
tance ' between the several parts of the building, which 
would otherwise communicate only by winding passages. 
In some parts near Senegal their number, magnitude, and 
closeness of situation male them appear like the villages of 
the natives. But these and many other curious instances 
of the great sagacity and powers of these insects cannot be 
understood without viewing the plates, in which their 
feeble frames and comparatively stupendous works are de¬ 
lineated. (See Phil. Trans, above referred to.) 

The economy of these industrious insects appears to have 
been very attentively observed by the ingenious author, as 
well as their buildings. There are, he continues, three 
ranks or orders among them, constituting a well-regulated 
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community. There are first the labourers, next the soldiers 
—equal in length to two of them and in bulk to fifteen, and 
lastly the winged or perfect insects, which may be called 
the nobility or gentry of the state, for they neither labour 
nor fight, being scarcely even capable of self-defence ; but, 
as the parents of the race, they are only capable of being 
elected kings or queens; and they emigrate within a few 
weeks after they are so elected, and either establish new 
kingdoms or perish within a day or two. 

There are three orders of the same insect in different 
states. The nobles are furnished with wings, with which 
they fly to a new settlement, but soon lose their wings 
again, and very few survive; which few form a new com¬ 
munity, and are called the kings and queens, and these the 
working ants inclose and protect in a chamber of clay. 
Their voluntary subjects then construct nurseries or apart¬ 
ments entirely of pieces of wood, seemingly joined by gum ; 
into these they afterwards carry the eggs. The author is 
stated to have led us to believe that they also form a kind of 
garden for the cultivation of a species of microscopical 
mushrooms, which Mr. Konig conjectures is the food of the 
young insects. 

The queens are longer, and are, as we have observed, the 
mothers of the race. They lay 800,000 eggs in twenty-four 
hours ; and, before the eggs are protruded, she is 80,000 
times the bulk of a labourer. These eggs, says the author, 
are instantly taken by her numerous attendants to the 
nurseries, where they are hatched, and the young provided 
with every necessary. On making a breach in any part of 
the structure with a hoe or pickaxe, a soldier immediately 
appears and walks about the breach, as if to discover the 
wrong and the injury ; others soon follow him ; and then a 
numerous body, who rush out as fast a possible, increasing 
in numbers as the attack continues. During this action 
they are in the most violent bustle and agitation ; while 
some of them are employed in beating with their forceps 
upon the building, so as to make a noise that may be heard 
at four feet distance. On ceasing to disturb them, the 
soldiers retire, and are succeeded by the labourers, who 
hasten in various directions towards the breach, each with 
a burden of mortar in his mouth ready tempered. Though 
there are millions of them, they never stop to embarrass 
each other; and a wall gradually arises, which fills the 
chasm. A soldier attends every 600 or 1,000 of the 
labourers, seemingly as a director of the works; for he 
never touches the mortar. One in particular places him* 
self close to the wall which they are repairing, and fre» 
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quently makes the noise above-mentioned, which is con¬ 
stantly answered by a load hiss from all the labourers within 
the dome; and at every such signal they evidently re¬ 
double their alacrity. All this they will repeat on a second 
attack, the labourers never attempting to fight, nor the 
soldiers to work; but the soldiers fight to the very last, 
disputing every inch of ground, so well, as often to drive 
away the negroes, and bite so as to cause persons to bleed 
copiously. 

Such is the strength of the building, thirteen or fourteen 
feet high, erected by these puny insects, that bulls, &c., 
frequently stand on them without crushing them. (See 
Termites.) 

It appears by the author’s account in the Encyclopaedia, 
that these insects, in order to support themselves, consume 
much food ; upon which the article concludes in casting a 
reflection, as to how a Perfectly Good Being should have 
created animals, which seem to have no other end than to 
spread destruction and desolation wherever they go : but 
here the author, recollecting himself, rebuts the charge, by 
showing many services they perform to man. 

We could not, we confess, avoid our surprise at such a 
reflection from so intelligent a mind. Surely was his 
apology unnecessary ! Is “man alone to engross Heaven’s 
high care,” and are all the benefits which are enjoyed or 
consumed by other animals so much waste ? But we excuse 
this slip of vanity, considering the dark age he wrote in ; 
when the claims of the dumb creation were little known or 
regarded. 

Now let any unprejudiced mind carefully examine the 
wonderful and diversified evolutions we have described, and 
then candidly say, whether blind instinct alone could have 
done them. As well might Newton have discovered the 
revolutions of the spheres by instinct, or the English nation 
have built London, by the same convenient impulse. 

We do not deny that such a principle as instinct may 
exist, but not exclusively in dumb animals, man himself 
being, it would appear, also under its laws: but to suppose 
and teach that dumb animals are destitute of reason is most 
absurd and injurious. It is really astonishing how the con¬ 
ceit of man could ever have invented or dreamt of so un- 
reasonableandmischievous a doctrine, from which the degra¬ 
dation and ill-treatment of the brute creation in so great a 
measure proceeds. So successful, indeed, has heen this sad 
delusion, that many friends of the cause have caught the 
contagion, from which they have never been completely able 
to divest themselves; and, accordingly, when they advert 
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to the curious actions of dumb animals, they say their in¬ 
stinct approaches to reason, or, to stretch a point, that it is 
half-reasoning; or otherwise continue to get out of the 
scrape. We do not pretend that the reason of man and that 
of dumb animals are the same in detail, or are directed to 
the same objects. Between every two individuals a diversity 
of reason exists ; still the principle in all is alike. Reason 
teaches man one game, and dumb animals another, and 
each can by reason do what the other cannot To man it 
gives letters and extensive powers of communication,—to 
dumb animals the power of finding their way over the world 
unguided, to tell the motion of the globe without a dial, and 
to practise virtue without laws. 

Far be it from us to under-rate mankind, but it behoves 
us, before we give unbounded praise, to enquire by what 
means it is that men effect so much. The solution, however, 
is easy,—namely, by making others do it for them. The 
deme of St. Paul’s, which towers to the skies, would never 
have risen many feet from the groveling earth, if those who 
wished it bailt had had to have drawn and hewn the stone, 
or carried the hod. First, man enslaves other animals, 
upon whom the chief drudgery and pain he throws; next, 
a few men, more crafty and fortunate than the rest, accu¬ 
mulate the chief wealth of the community to themselves ; 
and while they are feasting in listless idleness, compel poor 
and badly-fed men to do the remainder of the work or 
starve. No difficulty, therefore, so great, but by shifting it on 
other* 8 shoulders, it can easily be tolerated by those who 
do not feel it. By this means it is, that magnificent cities 
are built, the ocean navigated, and the bowels of the earth 
made to yield up its ^treasures. Yet this alone would not 
accomplish it if all men were like the generality; but, 
as in the bulk of communities, a very small number of 
individuals exist, with superior power of invention and 
originality of thought to the rest; and it is to few persons that 
the chief is owing. These it is who lay the foundation of 
the great works of man, and these it is who are blindly but 
cleverly followed and imitated by the rest; and although 
unfortunately the best models are often thrown aside for 
inferior ones, still it is but to a few individuals that the 
chief is owing; and if which few were taken away, the 
works of the bulk of mankind would never have arisen to 
what it now is. But other animals generally execute their 
own designs; and thoagh not favoured with the use of 
speech (and of hands excepting the monkey kind), they 
still, it must be admitted, perform work of no mean task, 
aud by far less guilty means, than man. 
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We shall conclude this article with a few extracts from 
the same work, on the Formica Leo, or Lion Ant, which 
feeds on the ant; its habits being equally curious with 
those of the ant. The lion ant usuidly shelters himself un¬ 
der an old wall, and always chooses a dry sandy place, in 
which he makes a pit of the shape of an inverted hollow 
cone, or a funnel. If he intend the pit to be but small, he 
thrusts down his hinder parts into the sand, and by degrees 
plunges himself backwards into it (as he cannot walk for¬ 
wards), and artfully tosses out the loose sand with his head 
beyond the edge of the pit or cone, in the bottom of which 
he lies for his prey. 

But if he have to make a larger pit, more pains are re¬ 
quired. He first traces a large circle in the sand, which is 
for the mouth of the funnel. He then buries himself near 
the edge of this circle, and continually throws off the sand 
above him, running backwards in a spiral line all the way, 
carefully ejecting the sand, till he comes to the small bottom 
of the cone or funnel which he has thus formed. His neck 
is long, and his head fiat, which acts like a spade to throw 
up the sand, but is oftener used in throwing up the remains 
of his prey, that the insects he feeds on may not take the 
alarm. 

When he meets with a stone in the sand, he does not 
stop, but goes on, and leaves it to be removed by him when 
the work is finished ; the little creature then places himself 
under the stone, and nicely poises it on his back, with which 
it crawls to the top, and then pushes it away, that it may 
not fall into the cone again. 

When the pit is finished, he buries himself in the sand in 
the bottom, leaving only the tips of his horns exposed, which 
he expands to the two sides of the pit, and thore lies in am¬ 
bush. The moment an ant, &c., comes to the edge, a little 
sand thereby falls, and gives the enemy notice of his prey, 
when he then repeatedly tosses up the sand which covers 
his head over the ant, the weight of which brings it com¬ 
pletely down into the horns or jaws of its destroyer. 


THE PINNA. 

The pinna, from its faculty of throwing out fine silken 
threads, is sometimes called the silk-worm of the ocean. It 
fastens itself to rocks, by a thick tuft of threads. It is blind, 
and therefore lodges in the shell of a small quick-sighted crab, 
which goes out to find it food. When it returns with it, 
it taps gently on the shell of its blind friend, who opens the 
door to receive it. It also gives notice to the pinna, when 
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the cuttle-fish, its mortal enemy, is near. This did not 
escape the ancients ; Aristotle and Pliny have alluded to it. 

See Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, March 12, 1836, 
No. 215, p. 56. 


Extract from Kirby and Spence's Introduction to Entomology 
Ah'idged (on Ants’ Nests). 

The following curious facts, from Kirby and Spence on 
ants’ nests, we think cannot fail to interest our readers. 
Malonet discovered pyramid ant-hills, in Guiana, which 
seemed fifteen or twenty feet high. — Huber. The nest of 
Formica Bmmnea (Latr.) is wholly of earth, and has forty 
stories, twenty being below the level of the soil, and twenty 
above ; the latter of which are concentric with the ant-bill. 
Each story has cavities in the shape of saloons, narrower 
apartments, and long galleries connecting them together. 
The arched roofs of the most spacious rooms have very 
thin walls, sometimes small pillars and true buttresses, 
with different entrances. The main galleries, which in 
some places meet in one large saloon, connecting 
with each other the subterranean passages, often extend 
to several feet from the hill. They use soft clay only, 
and this they convey on their mandibles ; witi^jrhieh they 
spread and mould it to their will. They render it firm 
with their feet; and, however numerous the masses of 
clay, and though they have no other cement, they are per¬ 
fectly joined. Having traced the plan of this structure by 
pillars and partition walls, they successively add new por¬ 
tions : and when the walls, which are half a line thick, 
are about half an inch high, they join them by a flattish 
arch or roof from one side to the other. Nothing can be a 
more interesting spectacle than one of these cities when 
building. In one place, vertical walls form the outline, 
which communicate with the different corridors, by open¬ 
ings in the masonry ; in another we see a true saloon, whose 
vaults are supported by pillars; and, further on, are the 
cross ways or squares, where several streets meet, ai d 
whose roofs, though often above two inches across, the 
ants easily construct, beginning from the angle of two 
walls, and adding clay till they meet; while crowds of.ma- 
sons arrive from all parts with mortar, and work with a 
regularity, harmony, and activity, which can never be 
enough admired. They will complete a whole story, with 
its saloons, vaulted roofs, partitions, and galleries, in seven 
or eight hours ; and if they find the material has not been 
sufficiently moist to adhere, they pull down all that is in- 
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secure. Another species closes up its entrance with earth 
in the night, and opens it in the day. And all this, the 
author might have observed, they do themselves; not, as 
with mankind, by one man driving or urging another, or 
by working horses to death. 


INSTINCT AND REASON. 

Among the most frequent arguments brought forward to 
prove that dumb animals act only by blind instinct, and are 
aevoid of reason, is the assertion that they all produce the 
same sort of work. One bee, persons say, makes a comb 
like another, one swallow a nest like another; and then 
infer that they act by a sort of mechanical impulse, scarcely 
superior to clock work. But this reasoning cannot stand 
for a moment against sound inquiry. First, the fact is, 
that considerable variety is discovered in the work of the 
same animal according to its wants. But granting that 
they always did produce work exactly the same; what more 
proof, then, could we have of the versatility of their talent 
than this very thing? To produce the same thing with 
different means (and different means .always present them¬ 
selves) certainly requires very different operations. Sup¬ 
pose for in stance, a person wished to make two similar gun 
barrels^ the one of brass, and the other of wrought iron, 
would not his operations be totally different ? The brass 
one would be made from a model, then cast and finished : 
but the iron one would be made principally with the ham¬ 
mer ; unreflecting persons might think, that the two barrels 
which looked so much alike had been made the same way, 
by an automaton brass founder and smith, by the same 
actions ;^%nd no more absurdity would this contain, than 
does the idea that a bird can by the same actions produce 
similar things with different means. 


ON BEES. 

Mr. Huber, in speaking of bees, relates the following 
astonishing instance of their reason and ingenuity. He 
put under a bell-glass about a dozen humble bees, without 
any store of wax, along with a comb of about ten silken 
cocoons, so unequal in height, that it was impossible the 
mass should stand firmly. Its unsteadiness disquieted the 
humble bees extremely; their affection for their young led 
them to mount upon the cocoons for the sake of imparting 
warmth to the inclosed little ones; but in attempting to do 
this, the comb tottered so violently, that the scheme was 
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almost impracticable. To remedy this inconvenience, and 
to make the comb steady, they had recourse to a most in¬ 
genious expedient. Two or three bees got upon the comb, 
stretched themselves over its edge, and with their heads 
downwards, fixed their fore-feet on the table on which it 
stood, whilst with their hind-feet they kept it from falling. 
In this constrained and painful position, fresh bees relieving 
their comrades when weary, did these affectionate little 
insects support the comb for nearly three days ! At the 
end of this period, they had prepared a sufficiency of wax, 
with which they built pillars that kept it in a firm position, 
but by some accident afterwards they got displaced; when 
they had again recourse to their former manoeuvre, for sup¬ 
plying their place; in this operation they perseveringly 
continued, until Mr. Huber, pitying their hard case, re¬ 
lieved them, by fixing the object of their attention firmly 
on the table.” 


ON THE SAGACITY OF SPIDERS. 

Though we hope we have in preceding articles brought 
forward sufficient examples of the sagacity and powers of 
the dumb creation, to convince any unprejudiced mind that 
dumb animals are reasoning beings, possessing great sense 
and subtlety, as well as being objects of high importance to 
God, the history of the spider is so replete with curious facts 
so conclusive of the talents and knowledge of that part of 
the creation, and so abounding with proofs of how much 
divine wisdom has been deemed worthy of being expended 
for their benefit, that we think we cannot do better than to 
exhibit a few of the characteristics of this tribe. 

The construction of the bodies of spiders alono is ex¬ 
tremely beautiful and intricate, and there seems no room, 
notwithstanding its diminutiveness, for the observation 
that it is less complicated and admirable than the human 
body. All spiders are said to have eight legs, with three 
joints in each, and three crooked claws in each, with which 
they kill flies, &c. They have eight eyes, two before, two 
behind, and the rest on each side of the head. At the 
mouth, there is a pair of sharp, crooked, and horizontal 
claws or forceps, which, when not exerted for use, are con¬ 
cealed in two cases contrived for their reception, in which 
they fold like a clasp knife, and there lie between two rows 
of teeth. A little below the point of each claw is a small 
hole, through which Lewinhook supposed it emits poison, 
but Dr. Mead denies it: below the extremity of the body 
there are five tubercles with a hole in each, which they 
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enlarge or close at pleasure. It is through these that they 
emit a gluey substance with which their bodies are filled, 
and which compose their webs. They fix the end of their 
threads by applying these nipples to any substance, and 
lengthen it by receding. They can stop the issuing of the 
threads by contracting the holes, and ascend by means of 
the claws, as men do on a rope. The house-spider generally 
chooses a cavity or the corner of the room for her web, 
the thread following her as she proceeds to the other side ; 
there she fixes one end of the thread to the wall, and passes 
to the other side, where she fixes this end of the thread. 
Thus she passes and re-passes till she has made as many 
parallel threads as she thinks necessary for her purpose. 
After this she begins again, and crosses these by other 
parallel threads, which may be named the woof; but be¬ 
sides this large web, she generally weaves a small strong 
web for herself, where she lies concealed, watching for her 
prey. Betwixt this cell and the large web, she has a 
bridge of threads, which, by communicating with the large 
web, gives her immediate intelligence when anything 
touches this web, into which she can then soon arrive. 

That darting of long threads, however, by means of 
which some species convey themselves to a great distance, 
deserves particular notice. Dr. Lister says, that attending 
closely to a spider weaving a net, he observed it suddenly 
desist in the mid-work ; and, turning its tail to the wind, 
it darted out a thread with the violence and stream we see 
water spout out of a jet; this thread, taken up by the wind, 
was immediately carried to some fathoms long, still issuing 
out of the belly of the animal. By-and by the spider leaped 
into the air, and the thread mounted her up swiftly. He 
observed the same act in numerous sorts of spiders; and 
found the air filled with young and old sailing on their 
threads, doubtlessly, he thinks, entrapping insects, as he 
often found these threads bearing evident marks of slaugh¬ 
ter by the remains of insects adhering to them. The 
height of these threads is considered Ay him to be immense, 
and to be distinctly visible below in the autumn. He also 
observes that at other times spiders darted their threads 
horizontally, and thus fixed them from one tree or wall to 
another. 

The thread at first issues as a sort of gum from the five 
papillae, each of which has about a thousand apertures in 
the space of the smallest pin's head, and serve, like those 
in wire drawing, the numerous threads then being united 
into one large one, consisting of about five thousand threads ; 
and it appears that the smallest spiders, which can scarcely 
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be observed, spin and weave in the same way. The in¬ 
genious and elegant construction of their webs cannot be seen 
but to be admired; and their mode of watching, taking, and 
preserving their prey, though exhibiting extreme ferocity, 
also evinces surprising sense, particularly their mode of 
wrapping up alive such insects as they wish to preserve 
into a sort of strong bag, in which they are retained till 
wanted. 

The caution mid circumspection of spiders in distin¬ 
guishing their enemies from their friends, also in disco¬ 
vering their prey, and the powers of such prey, are not less 
remarkable than their skill in constructing their webs, &c. 
At times they lie concealed in a comer, and the moment 
anything touches their webs, they examine into all the 
circumstances of the case ; if it be by an insect that they 
can easily conquer, they dart on it at once and despatch it, 
or bind it up in a bag, and if too formidable an animal 
is ensnared, or if their web is touched by a person, they 
shake it violently to drive away the cause of the intrusion. 
Sometimes the visitor is another spider, and then they 
carefully observe its power and sex, by which they know 
whether to prepare for battle, retreat, or love. One species 
called the viatica or wanderer, is said to sit on its eggs, and 
carry them about in a bag; but the species called the aqua¬ 
tics, from its living partly in water, deserves particular 
attention. In the water its belly appears covered with a 
silver varnish, which is only a bubble of air attached to the 
abdomen by means of the oily humours which transpire 
from its body, and prevent the immediate contact of the 
water; this bubble of air is made the substance of its 
dwelling, which it constructs under water; for it fixes 
several fine threads of silk, or some such fine matter to the 
stalks of plants in the water, and then ascending to the 
surface thrusts the hinder parts of its body above water, 
drawing it back again with such rapidity that it attaches 
Underneath a bubble of air, which it has the art of detain¬ 
ing under the wate% by placing it beneath the threads 
above mentioned, and which it binds like a covering almost 
hll round the air bubble. Then it ascends again for another 
air bubble; and thus proceeds until it has constructed a 
large aerial apartment under water, which it enters into or 
quits at pleasure. The male constructs one for himself 
near to the female; and when love invites he breaks 
through the thread wall of the female’s dwelling, and the 
two bubbles unite into one, forming one large nuptial cham¬ 
ber. It lodges during the winter in empty shells which it 
dexterously shuts up with a web. 
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We trust that ew of our readers can reflect on these very 
surprising operations of land and water spiders, and not be 
struck with the sagacity and reasoning powers of these 
little creatures; so insignificant in the eyes of some men, 
so important and glorious a production of their Maker : we 
doubt not that some persons will say, “ this is nothing at 
all in proof of the reason of spiders, it is all instinct, ” for 
the reply to which absurdity, in supposing anything short 
of reason can perform such admirable work, and so various 
according to circumstances, we refer to our preceding 
articles. 

Unfortunately, however, here we cannot draw an example 
from spiders, of humanity as well as of wisdom, it happens 
here, as it often does among mankind, that the greatest 
talents are united to the fiercest dispositions, and, accord¬ 
ingly, the spider possessing such ingenuity and judgment, 
is of a rapacious character, not only to other insects, but 
also to its own species, which seldom meet, it is said, but 
in hostility and ending in the destruction of one of the par¬ 
ties, sometimes without distinction even of sex. This ac¬ 
count, however, appears exaggerated, as anv one may soon 
oonvince himself of, by observing numerous spiders in webs, 
living in peace and harmony, very close to each other.—It 
is also said that when a number of spiders are confined by 
any person together, they destroy one another; but this may 
probably be caused by want of room, or irritation, or hun¬ 
ger, which circumstances, in the human species, often lead 
to fatal results ; and it must be recollected that their ra¬ 
pacity seems in general directed to their own preservation, 
and, at least, nothing like the inflicting of pain, merely for 
their own pleasure, as is the case with sportsmen, can be 
discovered in this class. 


SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 

Morning Herald, 22nd Nov. 1837. 

Last week two horses belonging to Mir Ibbotson, of Dung- 
worth, were turned into a pasture, in which there was a pit 
four vards deep : shortly afterwards, Mr. Ibbotson ob¬ 
served one of them to be very uneasy, frequently running to 
the gate and trying to get out of the field. Thinking that 
the horse wanted to get under cover, as it was hailing very 
fast at the time, he went to open the gate, when he was 
met by the horse, which began neighing very loud, and 
then galloped to the mouth of the pit. Mr. Ibbotson was 
attracted to the place, when he discovered the other horse 
at the bottom. Assistance was immediately procured, and 
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Smiler was released from the awkward predicament into 
which he had fallen, without having sustained any injury; 
the other, on seeing his companion in a fair way for being 
liberated, started for home at fall speed. 


EXTRAORDINARY SAGACITY OP RATS. 
Extracted from the Morning Herald—from a Manchester 
paper .—Communicated by a gentleman connected with the 
Peak Forest Canal Company. 

The workmen of the Crist Quarry, at Bugs worth, have 
a horn in which they keep oil in an upright position ; seve¬ 
ral times, to their great surprise, they found that the oil was 
gone, and that stones were in its place, they, therefore, in 
order to discover the trick, placed a quantity of soft clay 
around the horn filled with oil, and in the morning as usual 
found nothing but stones, while the clay showed the prints 
of the feet of rats, whose ingenuity had enabled them thus 
to avail themselves, of the treasure. 

This device, however, is not singular with animals, some 
birds usually, it is said, being in the habit of doing a simi¬ 
lar thing. 


BUSHMAN’S INSTINCT AND REASON. 

Morning Herald , 1 \th Dec . 1837. 

A wasp had caught a large fly and found it too heavy to 
carry away, it therefore cut on the head, and began to fly 
with it, but finding that the air acted against the fly’s 
wings and obstructed its progress, it alighted a second time 
and deliberatly carved off the wings, and then flew away 
with it. 


A CHILD CARRIED AWAY BY A BABOON. 

Morning Herald , 2nd. Feb., 1838. 

A native woman of Soorah left a child, about two months 
old, on a bed in her compound, and went away for a mi¬ 
nute or two, when a large baboon jumped from a tree, and 
taking the infant in his embrace, ran up the tree again. 
The cries of the child brought the mother and many other 
persons to the spot. It was plain that the child was being 
well-treated by the baboon, for he handled it with much 
kindness. Some plantains being placed under the tree the 
baboon came down and secured the fruit, but did not let the 
child go. Every means was ineffectually used to terrify or 
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trick the animal from his charge; it leaped from tree to tree 
for a quarter of an hour, amidst the screaming and shout* 
ing of the people, and at last the baboon was seen to the 
dismay of all, without the child, when it was found care* 
fully deposited in the trunk of a tree uninjured.— Parbury J 8 
Oriental Herald . 


BIRD MIND, BY SHARON TURNER. 

Morning Herald , June 7, 1836. 

“ The Bird mind is the same Bird mind from generation 
to generation. The Nightingale is now what the Night¬ 
ingale was found six thousand years ago—nothing less, 
nothing more. The Eagle is as capable of advancement 
as the Sparrow. The common fowl, which is found in all 
regions and climates of the globe, is in each one exactly 
alike in its functions, faculties, and habits. The song¬ 
birds warble now, just as they have done ever since human 
history has noticed them ; it is this conforming identity 
which separates birds and animals so widely from man. 
They never improve ; while his capability of progression is 
as yet illimitable, and may, perhaps, ever be so.” 

For the reply to this we refer to our articles on instinct— 
but adding that every individual, bird, &c., differs con¬ 
siderably from another, and that as their sense on particu¬ 
lar subjects relating to their interest is very strong and 
perfect, they soon find out the best way—and the best way 
now is what the best was a hundred years ago. “ The 
Register of Acts,*’ 1st of November, also, 1831, tells a 
very different tale, as follows :— 


“INDUSTRY OF BIRDS. 

“ Dr. Stael, who lives near the mineral springs 
in Saratoga, in New York, has ascertained that the 
bank-swallow (hirundo riparia) knows how to vary ac¬ 
cording to necessity, the construction of its nest. If it 
finds sandy banks, it bores holes in them, and thus forms 
for its future family a commodious habitation, into which 
none of their enemies can enter. When this resource is 
wanting, it approaches the houses; and although less ac* 
customed to man than the swallow of the windows, it 
attaches its nest to granaries, farm-yard sheds, and similar 
edifices; and then, it being necessary to build instead of to 
dig, it selects materials, transports them, and puts them in 
their proper places. Jt thus appears that this species of 
swallow has not essentially the habits indicated by its 
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specific name, bnt that it will live contentedly wherever it 
can find food, safety, and the charms of society: for isolated 
or solitary nests are never seen. A little colony, which 
established itself in the neighbourhood of Saratoga, in 
1828, increased so rapidly, that in 1830 it consisted of 
several hundred nests.'* 


CHARACTER OF BULL-FINCHES. 

While in a state of nature, we learn that the Bull-finch 
attaches itself to a single male, to which it continues faith¬ 
ful until death dissolves the union. What an example for 
man—and for the matter of that, for woman too ! When 
speaking of the teachable character of the bird, Mr. Adams 
says its memory is so great, that an air which it has once ' 
thoroughly learned, it seldom forgets. “There are cele¬ 
brated schools for these birds at Hesse and Fulda, from 
whence all Germany, Holland, and England receive sup¬ 
plies of the little musicians. In some cases the birds 
have been taught to whistle three different airs without 
spoiling or confusing them ; but, in general, a simple air, 
with perhaps a little prelude, is as much as they can re¬ 
member. ” The following affecting anecdote is given by 
Mr. Adams, illustrative of the attachment of this bird to 
those who have treated it with kindness and attention 

Sir W. Parsons, an eminent musician, possessed a bull¬ 
finch, which he had taught to whistle ‘ God save the 
King.' On going abroad, he consigned the bird to his 
sister. His first visit, on his return, was to poor Bully, 
who, he was informed, was then very ill, and had been 
for some time in a declining state. He opened the cage 
door, put his hand in, and spoke to the bird, which 
opened its eves, shook its feathers, staggered on to the 
outstretched finger of its beloved master, feebly piped ‘ God 
save the King, 1 and fell dead.” 


MENTAL POWER OF PIGEONS. 

(From “ Lloyd’s Newspaper.”) 

A strange and mistaken notion prevails, that it is only 
necessary to send a carrier pigeon away from home, and 
that its instinct will lead it home. Let any one try the 
experiment, and send their best bred at once to Birming¬ 
ham, and I venture to assert that not one will return to 
Manchester without previous training—viz., taking them 
short distances at a time, and then increasing by degrees. 
It has been asserted that pigeons are guided on their return 
home from long distance by instinct. Instinct is said to be 
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unerring : not so the pigeon’s flight. If instinct be the 
guide, why not fly through foggy weather with equal speed 
and facility as in clear sunshine ? This, it is notorious, 
they cannot accomplish. 'When the ground is covered with 
snow, pigeons seem to miss their points of guidance, and 
are lost. This would seem to favour the opinion that they 
travel by sight, and are less indebted to instinct than is 
generally imagined. Carrier pigeons do not fly at night— 
they settle down if they cannot reach their home by the 
dusK of evening, and renew their flight a day-break next 
morning. The velocity of a pigeon’s flight seems to be 
greatly over-rated ; and, no doubt, your readers will be 
suprised to learn that a locomotive railway engine can 
beat a carrier pigeon in a distance of 200 miles. 

“ Stratford , New Road." John Galloway. 


A favourite magpie had been accustomed to receive dainty 
bits from the mouth of its mistress. The other day Jt 
perched as usual on her shoulder, and inserted its beak 
between her lips; not, as it proved, to receive, but to give or 
hide; for as one good thing deserves another, the grateful 
bird dropped an immense caterpillar into the lady’s mouth. 
Lloyd, Oct. 20, 1850. 


WONDERFUL INSTANCE OF SAGACITY IN A DOG. 

About eight months ago, a gentleman of this city embar¬ 
ked at Port Philip, for Scotland, and in the bustle his favourite 
dog disappeared, about two days before the vessel, in which' 
he returned, left Port Philip. He arrived in Edinburgh 
about two months ago, and wonderful to tell, within the 
last three weeks, was surprised by a visit from the animal 
he had left in Port Philip, about six months before. Upon 
inquiry, it turns out that the dog had gone aboard of a 
ship, on the eve of sailing for London, and that, once 
aboard, he resolutely refused to be put ashore, and by dint 
of sheer resolution, obtained a passage. On his arrival in 
London, it is ascertained that he visited the former lodgings 
of his master, and failing in finding him there, immediately 
disappeared, and was not again heard of, until his arrival in 
Edinburgh. Here is an instance of the sagacity and affec¬ 
tion found in the dumb creation, in which the dog actually 
went on board an English ship, many thousand miles from 
home,—refused to quit it,—then visited the former lodgings 
of his master in London,—and then proceeding to Edin¬ 
burgh,—and though dumb, and without instruction or 
communication from any one, tracing his master in Edin- 
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burgh, who is well known there, and is the son of a 
gentleman, who, within the last twenty years, has filled 
various offices of civic dignity.—From “ The Scotsman ,,” 
and Morning Herald , 1841. 

DEATH OF THE CHIMPANZEE. 

“The female chimpanzee of the Zoological Gardens, is said 
to have died in December, 1841, when the lamentations of 
her male companion excited the sympathy of her keepers ; 
and that its moans and cries could hardly be surpassed by 
a human being. It was with difficulty that the body could 
he taken from him. In order to tranquilize him, a puppy 
was placed with him, which he fondles and carries on his 
back ; and he regularly takes his breakfast with the keeper 
and his wife .”—Bristol Mirror .—“ It was dissected by 
Dr. Fairbrother, ‘and its similarity to the human frame 
was surprisingly apparent; the brain, heart, lungs, stomach, 
liver, spleen, kidneys, intestines, &c. were, in form and 
shape, almost exactly the counterpart of those of a human 
being; the heart in particular, presented a peculiarity 
never found in any other of the monkey tribe ; that is, it 
had nearly the same obliquity, and rested on the midriff in 
the same manner as in the human body ; indeed the only 
striking exception, was in the organs of the voice, there 
being on the upper part of the ventricles of the larynx, two 
small membraneous bags or sacks, into which part of the 
air must pass during respiration, so that the column of air 
is divided and diminished; and consequently, the vibrations 
produced by its passage through the glottis are weakened, 
and the voice becomes inarticulate. If it were not for this 
singular provision, it is supposed that the chimpanzee 
would be capable of giving utterance to its feelings and 
wants, in the same manner as man does.’ Bristol 
Standard. 

SAGACITY OF A DOG. 

A canine liberator. —The Mayor ordered all dogs found 
at large to be tied up in custody, which was done ; among 
which was a Newfoundland dog, named Lion, who bit his 
cord, and released himself. His companions seeing this, 
became restless, and Lion began liberal!Eg the others; but 
the gaoler came, and stopped the proceedings. Lion was 
released by his master, on paying 8s. 6d .—Plymouth 
Herald. 
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SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 

The Centreville (Indiana) Times states that Mr. Abrahams 
of this town has a horse which will of its own accord pump 
a sufficiency of water for all the other horses in the farm. 
We have witnessed him, when turned loose in the farm¬ 
yard, go directly to the pump, take the handle between its 
teeth, and throw the water with as much regularity as a 
man would, until he would pump enough for his companions 
and himself, when he would drink and deliberately retire. 
No pains were ever taken or means used to teach him a 
business, which proves a great accommodation to himself, 
and relieves his owner of considerable trouble. 


ADVENTURES OF A CAT. 

A fine large grey tom cat was, in November last, brought 
in from Innerleithen per carrier, packed up in a basket to 
a family residing in Leith Walk. It remained there about 
three months, and had become thoroughly domesticated, 
and reconciled to its new abode. At the end of that time, 
namely, early in February, it was transferred to a family 
in Scotland-street, but with whom it remained only two 
days, when it found an opportunity of escape. No more 
was heard of Tom, until about three weeks ago, when, to 
the utter astonishment of his original owner, he made his 
appearance at Innerleithen, worn and weary, but bearing 
unmistakeable tokens of his identity. How he managed to 
subsist through the interval of four months, or what guide 
he had through the thirty miles of country between Edin¬ 
burgh and Innerleithen, over hills and streams, and culti¬ 
vated fields, and barren moors, which he had never tra¬ 
versed before, save in the covered basket, must, we suppose, 
remain for ever among the mysteries of natural history.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

We recommend the advocates of the extreme superiority 
of the nature of man over that of other animals, to consider 
whether, in the foregoing examples, at least, it is not in 
many respect# inferior. Probably they will reply “But 
man is capable of improving by education.We grant the 
superiority of man in this; still, we ask those advocates * 
where the active principle of reason resides in a man who 
is not educated ? and whether the whole difference consists 
in the advantages he receives from others ? which would 
then, at best, be but a degrading sort of superiority for man 
to boast of. 

D 
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INSECT TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Extracted and abridged from the Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge , vol. 4, part 1. 

It is astonishing that in the present enlightened age, and 
even among persons of education, the grossest ignorance 
often prevails relative to the nature and importance of ani¬ 
mals ; some being deemed vermin, and generally consi¬ 
dered as of no consequence to God, and contemptible in 
themselves ; some being imagined to havd been bred out of 
filth, some out of a north- east wind, and some fallen from 
the clouds as a pest to man, while the duty of man is to de¬ 
stroy them as fast as God has made them. But the fact 
is, that not an animal, or even a vegetable exists, but 
what is an offspring of parents similar to ourselves ; not 
even a fungus or a mouldy excrescence but what is an 
organised being of exquisite beauty, and proceeding from 
an egg or seed. 

The common gnat is an animal of the most astonishing 
qualities. These curious insects are produced from eggs 
which are joined together in a wonderful manner by the 



mother, into a sort of boat, composed of two or three hun¬ 
dred eggs glued together with such skill, that, although 
each egg, individually, would sink, the vessel rides securely 
on the roughest waves, without a drop of water entering 
the cavity, which powerfully evinces the maternal anxiety 
of the mother to preserve her race ; and, when the young 
ones are hatched, they usually swim near the surface of 
the water, with their heads downwards and their tails in 
the air, for a purpose which will be presently obvious: 
many of these grubs are found m ditches, &c«, appearing 
like minute whitish semi-transparent shrimps or fishes. 
The organs for breathing are in the tail; a tube for respi¬ 
ration "going from the terminal ring of the body, at an angle. 
Its main bu<»ys are its tail, and also its breathing^tube, 
both of which end in a sort of funnel, composed of hair, 
iu form of a star, anointed with oil so as to repel the 
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water, and when this oil happens to get wiped off, it pats 
its tail to its mouth, and then draws it back, as a water- 
fowl does with its beak to its feathers. The air, which 
enters through several passages in the breathing tube, 
passes onwards to two lateral wind-pipes. When it wishes 
to descend, it folds up the hair of the funnel, but by means 
of its oil, retains at their ends a globule of air; and when 
it wishes to re-ascend, it opens its air funnel again. 



The larva of the common gnat, greatly magnified, float¬ 
ing in water. aa> th$ body and head of the larva ; 6, the 
respiratory apparatus, situated in the tail; <?, the larva not 
magnified. 

A similar, but more elegant apparatus for the same 
purpose, occurs in the water-grub of a two-winged fly, 
which Godart called the chameleon-fly. Its terminal ring 
extends to a considerable length, and is fringed at the end 



with a beautiful star-like funnel of thirty hairs : whether 
it oils these like the grub of the gnat, we do not know, 
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but they perfectly repel water ; and at the point where the 
insect hangs suspended, a small dimple may be observed 
on the surface. When it wishes to dive, it brings the ends 
of the hairs together, without diminishing the capacity of the 
funnel below; and a globule of air, for the purpose of 
breathing under water, is thus enclosed and carried down ; 
appearing, as Swammerden says, like a brilliant pearl of 
polished silver. “As for my part,” he adds, “I dare 
boldly affirm that the incomprehensible' greatness of the 
Deity manifests itself in these mysterious operations, in a 
particular manner, and affords us an opportunity of exami¬ 
ning, as it were, with our senses, the divine nature.’’ And 
more than this he should have said. He should not have 
stopped only in admiring the Maker, but should also have 
expressed his respect and love for the object itself, upon 
which that Maker had bestowed such pains and ingenuity. 

Let any one who looks on dumb animals as being be¬ 
neath his attention, only have a magnified view of the prin¬ 
cipal dorsal muscles of the upper half of the Cossus (from 
Lyonet), “ where any lady,” as has been observed by jtirby 
and Spence, “ fond of fine lace, would experience an unex¬ 
pected gratification ; and where with wonder and delight 
she would survey the innumerable muscular threads, which 
in various ways envelope the gullet, stomach, and lower 
intestines of one of those little insects : some running lon¬ 
gitudinally, others transversely, others crossing each other 
obliquely, so as to form a pattern of rhomboids or squares ; 
others again surrounding the intestines like so many rings, 
and almost all appearing woven like fine lace, one pattern 
ornamenting one organ, another a second, and another a 
third. 

A beautiful sample of the exquisite and curioue formation 
of the other intricate viscera of this little animal, which 
many refined persons would crush under their foot, is exhi¬ 
bited in page 199, vol. 4, part 1, Library of Useful Know¬ 
ledge. 

And the same remark applies to the water-grub of the 
May-fly, page 139, which shows its principal breathing and 
digesting viscera. This animal is furnished with a very 
capacious stomach, and the food passes from it into the 
small intestines, as in the lords of the creation, but is not 
collected by small vessels to the lungs to be formed into 
blood, and to be nourished by the air, as in man, &c., 
the blood being oxygenated by a different process, as 
follows :— 
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Magnified view of the principal dorsal muscle a o the 
lalf of the C088U8. —From Lyonet. 


Jn caterpillars the air is respired by about eighteen tubes 
placed in the sides, (Insect Archi. page 308,) the mouth of 
which may be seen moving as^the air passes in and out 
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from ten to thirty times in a minute. These breathing 
tubes all run into what may be called a wind-pipe on each 
side of the insect, which send off innumerable «twa11 



branches with air to the vessels containing the digested 
food, supplying the blood with vital air, and is then stored 
up in a large dorsal vessel, which, though by a different 
mode, seems to perform the office of the heart in large 
animals. It is further conjectured that the overplus blood 
is formed into fat as a store of nutriment, as is the case 
also in large animals. The above plate is the dissection of 
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this insect, the water-grub May fly (JEpherma) the back 
being laid open and the nerves, intestines, and respiratory 
apparatus exhibited, a, a,a,a, a,a, six clusters of short tubes, 
opening on both sides, through which the creature breathes : 
the air contained in the water passing through these, en¬ 
tering two wind-pipes, 6, b y b,b, running from head to tail, 
and circulates through every part of the body. The eight 
fins, and a portion of the tail bristles have been omitted, to 
give the rest of the figure on a larger scale. The central 
white lines are nerves. 

The common ichneumon fly also furnishes an example of 
extreme curiosity as to the ingenuity bestowed upon their 



construction, as well as to the sagacity displayed by the 
insect. The mode by which these insects provide for their 
young is by depositing them in wasps’ nests, to rob the 
wasps of the food which *he latter themselves have rapa¬ 
ciously and dishonestly laid in store for their own progeny, 
and consisting of caterpillars; the wary ichneumon watch¬ 
ing till the wasp has placed them there and closed the en¬ 
trance with wax, which the former penetrates and deposits 
her own egg, that gives birth to an offspring well sup¬ 
plied with food. In order to accomplish this, they are 
furnished with a long tail, which is the ovipositor; and 
though it looks like one slender piece, is in fact composed 
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of three, with motion in all directions, with which they 
bore, apparently with the middle one, as a carpenter does 
with An awl; and with this implement have they been ob¬ 
served by Reaumer to bore through earth, and even mortar, 
into the nests of the wasp. 

Ichneumon flies depositing their eggs, aa, an ichneu¬ 
mon fly; bb 9 its ovipositor; c , an ichneumon, which has 
just bored through the closed substance of a sand-wasp’s 
nest at e , into which her ovipositor, d % descends to the coil 
of caterpillars at /, where the egg is laid. 

The foregoiug description does not, we must allow, im¬ 
press us with a high opinion of the moral qualities of the 
ichneumon; but as to its reasoning powers, as we do not 
believe in instinct, in the way generally believed, we must 
call it reason of a very high order. A still more unjustifi¬ 
able act is at other times said to be performed by the same 
insect, by depositing its eggs in the very body of a cater¬ 
pillar, these being hatched into worms, which feed on the 
very substance of the latter. We are indebted to Ray for 
this fact; and its mode of operation seems to be thus :— 
The insect selects a caterpillar and perches upon its back, 
holding her ovipositor ready brandished to plunge between 
the rings which she seems to prefer. Having deposited one 
egg, she withdraws her ovipositor and again plunges it 
with another egg into the caterpillar, till she has laid about 
thirty eggs in different parts of the body. It is not a 
little remarkable, that the poor caterpillar, whose body is 
thus pierced with eo many wounds, seems to bear it very 
patiently, and does not turn upon the fly, as he would 
certainly do upon another caterpillar that might pinch him, 
as it often does. Sometimes, indeed, he gives a slight jerk, 
but the fly does not appear to be at all incommoded by the 
intimation that her presence is disagreeable. 

The eggs are thrust so deep, that when the caterpillar 
casts it skin the grubs feed in concert on the living body of 
the caterpillar; and it is wonderful that,the grubs have the 
sense to avoid devouring any vital part, so that they may 
not kill the caterpillar, and thus SDoil their food. When 
full grown, they even eat their way through the skin of the 
caterpillar without killing it, though it generally dies in a 
few days, without moving far from the place where the 
grubs have spun their group of silken cocoons in which to 
pass the writer. The generation of ichneumons:— aa 9 the 
caterpillar of Ponlia brassicoe ; b, its eggs glued to a leaf; 
c. micro gaster glommatus , magnified ; d,d 9 d f is a dissected 
view of a caterpillar, in which the numerous ichneumons 
have been hatched ; e , silk cocoons spun by them ; /, grubs 
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ceases to feed, it creeps up walls, when it appears to be 
transformed into a group of little silk balls, from each of 
which issues a fly, called micro-gaster glomatus (Spikoljs.) 

Here we have, we confess, unveiled an ugly object of 
nature, but such evils are, no doubt, permitted by the 
Supreme Being for a wise and benevolent purpose, and to 
prevent greater evil, as in the case of war and other troubles 
of man. 

The greater part of th^instances we have quoted, how¬ 
ever, while they display tlie sagacity and admirable struc¬ 
ture of various animals are unaccompained by such un¬ 
sightly circumstances. We are indebted to The Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge for the information here given on 
this subject, and to its managers, Messrs. Knight and 
Ramsey for plates. Every page of that work containing 
highly curious and useful information, reflecting the lustre 
of the works of Nature, and showing the true importance of 
the smallest insect. 
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WHIPS AND BITS. 

The constructions of whips and bits are, from habit, con¬ 
sidered just as if they were proper, and as a matter of 
course ; but in nothing is cruelty better exemplified. The 
following describes some of them :— 

Two Horse Coach Whips.— These vary according to the 
age and strength of the horses reversed, viz., the weaker 
the horses, the stronger the whip. Those of the common 
size are nearly fths inch near the butt, tapering to Jth to 
the end, and are of the toughest wood, 4 feet long. The 
thong is of hard plaited leather, nearly fths inch at the 
large end (in which is quill of whalebone), tapering to less 
than Jth, the length of the thong being 4} feet, and the 
weight of the whole is half a pound and two ounces. 

Postilion’s Whip. —This is a ruffianly instrument of 
torture, and from the position of the postilion is used with 
grievous effect. The handle is If foot long, of whalebone 
covered with shreds of fine leather firmly interwoven and 
varnished. It is fths inch towards the butt, and tapers a 
little to the end. The butt is also furnished with a knob 
made of horn and brass. The thong is 2J feet long, and is 
composed of three pieces of hard round leather, each fths 
inch thick ; these being twisted together so as to produce 
one large cord about fths of an inch, decreasing towards 
the middle to |ths ^th, and also decreasing a little towards 
the handle ; this is joined by a common whip-cord like a 
coach whip, and sometimes also having a hard silken cord 
at the end. In the upper part of the thong there are seven 
enormous protuberances made of the same cord, the largest 
being lfths inch thick, and of equal width, and the smallest 
end is fths. The small end of the thong serves to produce 
acute pain externally, and the heavy protuberances are at 
the same time to inflict it internally. 

Small Cart Whip. —These are of whalebone covered 
with fine leather like the last. The length of the handle is 
7 feet 2J inches. The size near the butt is nearly an inch, 
decreasing to nearly f. The thong is composed of two 
pieces of catgut, each -^th of an inch thick, twisted toge- 
gether, and is about a foot long, at the end of which is one 
foot of hempen cord ^th of an inch thick, and the weight 
of the whole is Ilf ounces. Larger ones have an addi- 
tional coating of leather, and are used by coal waggoners, 
and some cart and coach whips have wire in them. Full- 
sized cart whips are above 11 feet long, the size near the 
butt is about If th inoh, and weigh a pound ; there are two 
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joinings in it towards the end, which causes knohs in those 
places. 

Cart Whips used in Holland. —Our Dutch neighbours 
are much more merciful ; their cart whips are mere toys to 
our own ; the whole weight is 4$ ounces, the handle is of 
ash, 2 feet nine inches long ; its size near the butt is near 
half an inch, and the small end f ths ; the thong is 3 feet 
long, of packthread loosely twisted, ^ths of an inch thick 
at the large end, and Jth at the small, but terminates with 
• a knot. 

Bits are of numerous constructions, most ingeniously 
contrived to torture. Sometimes only one is used, and 
sometimes two at once, one being then always tight to 
prevent the horse from drooping his head and showing his 
fatigue. The mildest bit consists of only one mouth-piece 
of round iron ; the snaffle bit is more severe, and is thus 
made :—A B M, fig. 1, is a piece which goes in the mouth, 
and is a little curved backwards,- as seen in the edge view, 
fig. 5 ; it has a kind of universal joint, B, in the middle, so 
that it can turn in any direction : F E and C D are the 
sides or cheeks , and come against the horse’s cheeks ; the 
sides also have joints (at H and I) one way ; the bridle, 
then, which goes in the rings L and G, on being pulled, 
closes all these joints (as if the drawing were bent but not 
edgewise), the mouth-piece chafing the lips and tongue, &c., 
while the sides perform the same kind office to the cheeks. 
The buxton bit acts by the power of a lever , and is made 
thus :—A B, fig. 2, is the mouth-piece, the middle of which 
is curved into a loop , and it is fixed by a stiff frame 
G HE D, the arch or bar ED hanging below the chin ; 
and at the opposite end, G H, is sometimes added the 
chain or curb, which comes against the back of the jaws. 
This bit is so attached as to turn about A B as an axis, 
on the reins being pulled; the straight part acting against 
the lips, &c., while the loop digs into the roof of the 
mouth, the chain also pressing intensely at the back of 
the jaws. There are four holes on each side of the frame 
at A N C and D, and B M 0 and D, which are better seen 
in fig. 4, in an edge vi9w, N is one side (not the mouth¬ 
piece) and is curved for ornament. When not wished to 
act with great stress, the reins are fastened at A in a line 
with the axis, but when more stress is wanted they are 
fastened further from it at C, at N or at D, the last of 
which more than doubles the force applied, so that if the 
reins are pulled with lOOlbs. (which is not difficult) there 
will be above 2001bs. pressing in the mouth, &c., perhaps 
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on an aching tooth. This bit weighs lib. 2 oz. The Hano¬ 
verian bit combines nearly the severity ot* the two last, and 
is used by jockeys; it has the looped mouth-piece ; 
C AMBD, fig. 3, resembling the last; and HEQ and 
IFP are the sides, curved at Q and P for ornament. 
There are four joints in this bit at A, B, C, and D, so 
that when pulled the bit contracts (as if the drawing were 
bent but not edgewise), thus compressing the mouth, and 
in order to give it this freedom, the arch below the chin is 
omitted. The straight part of the mouth-piece has six 
knobs of round iron, L and K, } inch in diameter, which 
are made to revolve upon it, perhaps to lessen the severity, 
cr perhaps to give it more freedom of action. This bit 
has also a curb, and acts by the power of a lever as the 
last. 

We might also add two newly invented bits of still greater 
severity; but humanity bids us pause before we explain 
such infamous engines of torture, lest evil-disposed persons 
should avail themselves of the description to put the very' 
thing into practice. The inventor has the audacity to 
advertise these bits as “eradicating every known vice in 
the horse,’* and rendering him perfectly docile and “light 
in the hand, without having recourse to the severe measures 
commonly made use of,’* or he should have remarked that 
the rider or driver could, with these bits, secretly indulge 
his vindictive and tyrannical feelings, and thus get rid of 
the troublesome censure of spectators. Well may the 
horse be light in the hand, when the slightest pressure is 
made intolerable. We entreat every person who values 
his horses to look in their mouths. 

We are certain many persons know not the torture they 
give when they force the bridle, or they would abstain, 
but the lacerated mouths of the horses sometimes bear 
testimony of the truth. They are told by the grooms and 
jockeys that it is all right; that the loop is made to give 
room for the tongue, the screwed edges to prevent its 
tickling the lips, and a variety of other nonsensical trash, 
which the former readily believe; but the postilion well 
knows that besides being armed with a knotted scourge in 
one hand, and steel points on each heel, hs has yet another 
and no contemptible weapon in the other hand —the bit , with 
which he can indulge his propensity of inflicting pain un- 
observedly. 

W nen first the subject of bitting horses was broached by 
the Society, many persons considered the taking up of this 
matter was carrying humanity too far ; now, happily, a dif- 
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ferent opinion prevails; and the extra severity caused by 
improper bits, also the improper use of them, is now more 
generally acknowledged. The fact is, that bits are engines 
of the most intolerable agony, which they indict without 
observation to any but nice observers; who know immedi¬ 
ately by the distressing position of the horse’s head, and 
the expression of its countenance, when it is suffering from 
this cause. An excellent article by a correspondent to the 
Penny Magazine, April 23, 1836, page 159, treats very 
fully on this subject, and alludes particularly to the sensible 
remarks of Bracy Clark, veterinary surgeon, in his profes¬ 
sional work upon it. He observes as follows: “ the true 
bitting of the horse does not require complication, or harsh¬ 
ness, or severity, but every purpose is best served and ob¬ 
tained by the direct contrary. For harshness is much more 
likely to produce disobedience and danger than to prevent 
it; making them commit, from pain or rage, the very faults 
we complain of, and then desire to remove by a further 
severity.” Mr. Clark is, we are glad to find, severe against 
the lever or curb bits , and the bearing rein of the present 
day. Of the first he observes, “ the sporting man formerly, 
and the hunting man, and the traveller also, used to deride 
as preposterous and unjockey-like these long lever bits, or 
machines, both as unfair, and betokening ignorance or 
cowardice, or mal-address in the person using them ; and to 
ride * hard and sharp,’as it was called, was left alone to 
the butchers and their blue-frocked apprentices; but now 
the custom has become almost general and even fashionably 
eneouraged by the example of some courtly foreigners of 
distinction, who honour us with their visits.” 

With respect to these wrenching-ironsas he properly calls 
them, he observes.—“ It appears manifest from the con¬ 
struction of this instrument, that its whole force is exerted 
upon the jaw itself, and that it has power to pinch the bars 
with a cruel violence, even to fracture the bone, and this 
with branches of no unusual length has often happened. It 
can, also, crush and bruise, and totally destroy the tender 
covering of the inside of the mouth, and the skin, also, 
beneath the jaw. By violent pulling, or if the horse should 
fall upon the ground with these levers, little less than the 
fracture of the jaw can be expected, of which we have a case 
in point, amongst others, which occurred at Knightsbridge, 
and was under the care of our friend Rogers, an eminent 
veterinary surgeon. The piece of broken bone which he 
took from the jaw, after excruciating suffering, and which 
he presented to me, is as large, or larger, than a large- 
sized filbert.” 
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Respecting the bearing-rein, he remarks ,— u This horrid 
invention was unknown till late years; and who had the 
honour of inventing it we know not, or even the nation from 
whence it came, but we recollect forty years ago, it was but 
in little use to what it is at present; and in France, at that 
period so rare was it, that, in a conversation I had with 
some of the professors of the Charenton School, it was with 
difficulty I could make them understand the thing I meant, 
but which at last they made out to be a fausse-rein It is 
now in Paris, with the cab-horses, more severely used than 
in any other country, and with almost total disregard of the 
feelings of the animals. 

“ This foul and unfair instrument is very easily abused, 
since no guiding hand testifies the pressure that it ipflicts, 
with severity unknown, except to the suffering animal him¬ 
self, and often in exact opposition to the other irons which 
the hand guides, and of which it contains the reins. It has 
become so common, and so cruelly misused, that it is, if 
possible, a greater evil than the whip, and the more grating 
becauses it passes unseen, and hardly obtains the least 
notice or commiseration. 

“I know very well the want of safety in their horses 
going will be urged as the pretence; but why not first rectify 
the shoeing, the cause of all the danger, which can be done 
without difficulty, as hundreds can testify, and then see if 
the bearing-rein be necessary ? M 

The free motion of the head of a horse is necessary to 
preserve the equilibrium of the animal, similarly to the 
swinging of the arms of a man in walking; and is particu¬ 
larly essential (like the arms of a man) when the horse 
stumbles, to enable it to recover itself. Horses on making 
a slip (particularly cart-horses) almost always fall when 
their heads are confined, but not so when free. The con¬ 
tinual working of the jaws of a horse against the bits, also, 
causes a flow of saliva, which thereby becomes wasted, 
instead of preserved to digest the food with. The object of 
bearing-reins itself is an unworthy one, viz.: to conceal the 
fatigue the poor animal is suffering. “ Humanitas” com¬ 
mences, in alluding to the following remarks in the Bath 
Herald, “John Gillard, the driver of the Quicksilver Mail, 
with the approbation of Mr. Elliot of the Royal Hotel, has 
abolished bearing-reins, from a conviction that they are not 
only ever destructive of ease and generally useless, but, be¬ 
cause they are a positive hindrance to animals in the full 
exercise of their strength. Some gentlemen in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who take great interest in all that tends to pro- 
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mote the humane treatment of cattle, have presented Oil- 
lard with a splendid silver-mounted whip, in commendation 
of his humanity and judgment.” He then observes, “he 
would draw the attention of all who have the control of 
draught animals, especially those paying visits, whose horses 
are in harness for hours together, to the cruelty of using 
tight bearing-reins. The unuecessary punishment inflicted 
on the patient animals, can best be estimated by those who, 
abolishing those reins, will notice the ease and comfort 
bestowed.” He further, is of opinion, that, whatever might 
be urged with respect to vicious horses, a to a good one, or 
a jaded one, they are unnecessary, and a source of continual 
torment, by keeping the head in an unnatural position, pre¬ 
venting his seeing his road, and impeding the free exercise of 
his strength and agility. Generally, when a carriage is stop¬ 
ped, the poor horses are seen tossing their heads or draw¬ 
ing them round to their sides, evincing by those signs their 
uneasiness and distress. Without bearing-reins, they would 
recover their breath, and enjoy relaxation at every stoppage. 
I can only add, that in these improving times, while there 
is constantly something invented for our comfort and luxury, 
surely our dumb and useful servant, the horse, should 
neither be neglected nor forgotten ; while he adds to our 
pleasures, it is our duty to mitigate his sufferings if we can, 
recollecting that a merciful man is merciful to his beast.’’ 


DISCIPLINE OF HORSES. 

In treating of the usual discipline of horses, we cannot, 
we think, do better than commence with part of an excellent 
American pamphlet itself, entitled “Extracts from 
inn OBION,” which extracts chiefly consist of the accouut 
a horse is imagined to give of its own life, as follows:— 

“ When I had passed my third year, they commenced, 
what they called, breaking me. This operation should have 
been gradual and gentle, to familiarise by degrees, almost 
imperceptibly, to the various novel and oppressive feelings 
and situations it produced. But the only preparation I had 
received was my previous ill-treatment at the hands of man; 
my master having forced a clumsy bit in my mouth, and 
holding the allonge in one hand, and a long heavy whip in 
the other, drove me in a circle; I would have gone sufficiently 
well of my own accord, requiring only, when irregular a 
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mild, sparing correction. Bat he inflicted on me a constant 
succession of severe lashes, and sudden powerful pulls upon 
my mouth; the discipline was often and aggravatingly re¬ 
peated, and the whole process of training, like the usage 
given me in general, was any thing but just. My humble 
jaded appearance, caused by this pitiless treatment, gave 
rise to many unfeeling remarks from the bystanders. Asa 
horse I could not feel their sarcasms, but my intelligent 
spirit was grieved to perceive them have such mistaken 
notions of their conduct, and of their needless cruelty, and 
heartless, though as they thought heedless insult. 

He next proceeded to back me. Having fastened a heavy 
double bit in my tender mouth, with a severe curb chain 
bearing hard, wounding my under jaw, and secured the irk¬ 
some saddle with its tight girths, an assistant holding me 
by the mouth, he suddenly sprang upon my back. Fright¬ 
ened and pained by my strange situation, the heavy weight 
on my body, the confining pressure of the girth, and the gal¬ 
ling of the curb, I struggled for release, while he continued 
incessently jerking in my sore jaws, lashing me with the 
whip, and driving his sharp spurs deep into my flanks. Thus 
fretted and tormented into an agony, I made some instinc¬ 
tive and convulsive efforts to release and defend myself, by 
shaking my head, plunging and rearing; which were re¬ 
turned by my merciless master with goads from his heels, 
and more cruel jerks of the reins, adding to my terror by the 
loud harsh tones of his voice. He continued these various 
modes of torture with all the violence his strength and art 
stimulated by his rage, could supply; nor did he dismount 
until they were totally exhausted. I, my mouth, sides and limbs 
swollen and bleeding from the various instruments of his cru¬ 
elty, and overcome with excessive fatigue, pain, and terror, 
could scarcely support myself upon my feet. When at last I 
was freed from the presence of my tyrant, the aching of my 
frame, and the horrid impressions remaining on my mind, 
prevented all repose. Besides, I was gnawed by hunger 
and thirst, for he finished his work at that time by with¬ 
holding all sustenance, saying that my spirit must be fur¬ 
ther broken. These were the beginning of the miseries of 
my irksome life—a life prematurely brought to a close by 
the oppression, privation, and slavery, of which it was com¬ 
posed. 

#•*••• 

“I was once left with another horse, from the same 
stall, at a smith’s to be shod anew; for the natural defence 
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of our feet is totally inadequate to the severe and constant 
employment to which we are subjected. My companion 
was a gentle, timid creature, endowed with acute sensibi¬ 
lity. He had, on former occasions, suffered much in the 
same shop, from their awkwardly driving shoe-nails into 
the quick, and from other unfeeling conduct. His head 
being turned towards the forge, the motion and noise of 
the bellows, and of the bright fire, the remembrance of his 
past experience, and the rough tone and manner of the ope¬ 
rator, altogether so alarmed him, that in shrinking back 
from his unpleasant, and, as he naturally thought, dange¬ 
rous situation, he released his foot from the harsh gripe of 
the man, who then gave him repeated blows with his heavy 
hammer ; until, uttering horrid imprecations, all of which 
only increased the agitation and restlessness of the horse, 
the workman seized and attempted to hold him by the ears, 
with a large pair of pincers, but this absurd mode of quiet¬ 
ing him being unsuccessful, he at last threw ttie horse, and 
tied him in a painfully distorted attitude, till the operation 
was finished. When we returned, our owner began to 
harness us ; but, as often as he tried to draw the collar or 
headstall over the ears of the poor animal, the latter, 
dreading a renewal of the torture, by rearing, and tossing 
back the head, strove to avert it; at last, the man seizing 
a club, struck him with benumbing force on the forehead to 
the ground, and with difficulty harnessed him ; this oc¬ 
curred two or three times; the man more rude, and the 
horse more timid—at last the owner, in a fit of passion, 
swore that since those ears were so delicate, they should 
trouble him no longer, and with a clumsy knife mangled 
them off. The wounds, from neglect, were a long time 
healing, during which the animal suffered much pain, and 
even additional abuse. 

The same horse was, on another occasion, put in a tre¬ 
mor by the grating noise produced by the accidental rubbing 
of bricks. This involuntary shivering, which injured no¬ 
body, might easily have been left alone, or overcome by 
soothing means, or by use. But his master continued the 
usual practice, uttering horrid imprecations, and inflicting 
needless blows, and causing another to rub two hard bricks 
together, continued lashing with the whip until the horse 
fell upon his haunches, worn out with suffering and terror, 
and ceased trembling for the time, only because nature was 
too much exhausted for his nerves to perform the office.” 

My limits will not, I lament, allow me to give more of these 
faithful narrations of this work, but the following conclu- 
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sion, suggested by my own experience, might be added 

to it tr- 

“ When they had succeeded in breaking me in, I was 
placed in a post-coach, and compelled, by the most severe 
flagellation, to draw immense loads many miles with in¬ 
credible rapidity. Day after day, at an exact hour, was I 
put to this painful task, and whatever might be the state 
of my health, or however heavy the roads, I was obliged to 
perform the distance in precisely the same small time. I 
continued in this situation for a few years, while in the 
prime of life, without allowing my spirits to break ; but, by 
degrees, as my years increased, my strength decreased, 
while the same work remained to be done. My driver then, 
to ensure his time, began to lash me with increased seve¬ 
rity, which rendered me still more unfit for my work, and, 
by degrees, my power became less and less, until the driver 
found that I was scarcely worth my food. He consequently 
began to stint me, and lash me with redoubled violence, 
under the principle that if I died I was no great loss ; and, 
if I accomplished my task, his object was gained. My 
driver, at last, becoming impatient at my weakness, lashed 
out my eyes, and to hide his guilt, also broke a pane of 
glass in the stables, telling his master that the broken glass 
had caused my eyes to take cold, and grow blind; I was then 
hurried.over ground in darkness ; I stumbled and became 
lame ; and, in this deplorable state, continued to drag on 
my miserable existence for two or three years longer. At 
times, my great exhaustion, the aching of my legs, and the 
shortness of my breath, compelled me to seek a little re¬ 
lief by slightly slackening my pace, so little, that I thought 
my driver would not peroeive it; but he, knowing my 
weakness, and the smallness of my value, fixed his whole 
attention on my labour ; he perceived all my movements, 
nothing escaped his vigilance, and whenever, in the fear 
that the vessels of my lungs or my heart would burst, I for 
a moment relaxed my efforts, I was sure to be startled by a 
desperate cut on some tender part of my body, which 
pierced me to the heart.” This actual burst of the vessels 
of the lungs or heart of this horse, we may infer, as is often 
the case, put a stop to his complaints, and the kind hand of 
death put a stop to his sufferings. 

This account to some persons may appear mere exagge¬ 
rated fiction ; but I can assure them it is a true picture of 
what every day occurs in our highly-civilised country, in¬ 
dependently of the other severe mutilations and burnings 
horses receive. 
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CLIPPING OF HORSES. 

A new refinement in cruelty has, we are sorry to say, be¬ 
come prevalent, in the clipping of the coats of horses quite 
close to their skins, so that the lash strikes almost on the 
naked skin itself; the slight protection of a few hairs against 
its torture being thus taken away, as well as the defence they 
afford to the severe cold to which horses are exposed, as if 
these indulgences were too much to allow them to retain. 
We know of no recommendation of this sad plan, excepting 
that it saves some trouble in cleaning them, which, added to 
its giving greater effect to the whip, induces many grooms 
and coachmen to speak warmly of its merits, and they often 
succeed in leading their employers to believe that their 
horses’ beauty and health are much improved by the ope¬ 
ration ; which, however, is easily detected by their mise¬ 
rable and naked appearance, the skin appearing through 
the coat, which thereby acquires a peculiar unnatural tint, 
which in a dark horse thereby becomes almost the colour of 
a mouse. 


NICKING OF HORSES. 

The following is extracted from a letter addressed to the Rev. 

Joseph Barker , and inserted in Aris's Gazette. 

“ I beg to remind you that it might possibly be produc¬ 
tive of some good towards those most useful and ill-used 
animals, if the masters could be also called upon to listen, 
and you would represent to your auditors the dreadful suf¬ 
ferings inflicted upon horses by the renewed fashion of 
nicking. This habit having been abolished for many 
years, it might have been hoped would not have been again 
resorted to in an age when feeling appears frequently even 
to unnerve the arm of justice ; but the mawkish sympathy 
which saves a murderer from his just punishment does 
not extend to animals of a different class, or is contented 
with the paltry fine inflicted in some cases where ill-usage 
is proved, while the perpetrator, and the master who orders 
this greatest cruelty to a horse, performs the deed without 
fear of punishment, and day after day adds fresh torments 
to the wretched victim of an unnatural fashion, till the half- 
severed joints are healed. 

“ Point out the process of nicking to your hearers ; hu¬ 
manity shudders at the detail! The doomed animal, his 
legs being fastened, is laid down, and held down, while the 
horrid process is carried on. His tail being severed about 
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half-way, every joint inside is then cut, all the arteries 
have to be taken up, tow, dipped in turpentine and hot oils, 
is stuffed into each bleeding joint to prevent them from 
closing ; a cord is then affixed to the stump, which is drawn 
up to the ceiling, and passed through a pulley ; the poor 
animal cannot move without stretching all these wounds ; 
the dressings are changed every day, adding fresh torture, 
until the wounds are healed ! Whoever has heard the 
piteous cries and groans of a horse while undergoing this 
cruel operation—even at the distance of nearly a quarter 
of a mile, as I was unfortunate ’•enough to do—will never 
forget them, if a feeling for sufferings except their own ex¬ 
ists in their breasts ! Even now, after a lapse of nearly 
fifty years, they ring in my ears. Our legislators may pass 
many more absurd laws than an act to restrain these bar¬ 
barities. 

“ A Friend to the Horse.” 

Avis's Birmingham Gazette , 1st Jan. 1849. 

The following extract from “Bentley’s Miscellany,” by 
“Lloyd’s Newspaper,” on the breaking of wild horses on 
the banks of the Amazon, is only a sample of what these 
poor animals are doomed to, also in England and other 
places, before they can calmly submit to yield their liberty, 
to be ground to a lingering but premature death. It is our 
duty, at least, to know how much misery they undergo 
before they yield a fraction of service, or before they can 
learn the language of their masters, or the meaning ot their 
blows, it being well known that few of our horses live half 
their natural lives. 


BREAKING WILD HORSES. 

“ Violent were the plunges of the captive steed, as he 
sought in vain by superhuman exertions to free himself 
from the grasp of his cruel tormentors, who stood like heart¬ 
less demons around him. His terrific leaps only served to 
draw the cord tighter and tighter about his neck ; his 
breathing became more and more difficult, aud might have 
been heard audibly at the distance of a furlong. Ilis heart 
beat as if it would burst from his heaving bosom, and his 
veins stood out in ridges from his quivering flesh. At last, 
overwhelmed with the intensity of his agony, and powerless 
from suffocation, he fell, and for an instant lay without 
sense or motion upon the ground. The noose was imme¬ 
diately loosed about his neck, and shortly, returning con- 
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sciousness began to light np his glazed eyes,—-the fresh air 
swelled his nostrils, and his tremendous chest rose and fell 
like the billows of the sea. At the expiration of fifteen 
minutes, he was once more on his feet, but how different 
from the magnificent animal who had stood in his native 
pride and dignity, pawing that sandy soil, an hour before ! 
Weak—hardly able to stand—his head drooping, and his 
eyes without a ray, he looked like a miserable spectre of 
his former self; like a monarch dragged from his throne, 
treated with inhuman cruelty, scoffed at by those whom he 
had despised, and forced to be a wretched and pitiable 
slave ! 

CRUELTY TO HORSES AND CAUSES OF 
GIBBING, 

Or pushing back when required to draw . 

The inhuman and impolitic flogging which horses receive 
from their drivers, and particularly the barbarous and ridi¬ 
culous treatment of horses nicknamed gibbes t are subjects 
which cannot be too much deprecated. 

The first grievance is so common, that it is passed unno¬ 
ticed, the minds of men being used to it. Here is the work 
to be done ; and there the horse which must do it, or die 
in the attempt. , The scourge is easily wielded, and the in¬ 
firmities under which the poor animal may, even unknown 
to its tormentor, be silently languishing, are made up by 
the number and severity of the blows ; though frequently, 
as with human beings who are suffering disease, exertion 
may cause the most acute pain, or be altogether impossible. 
The savage and ignorant blockheads who drive them do not 
calculate that every blow they inflict not only impairs the 
muscles,—the very organs of the exertion they demand of 
them, — but destroys their spirits,' and produces more 
fatigue than the work itself. It is a well known fact, that 
the less a horse is whipped the more he can work ; and 
that this is proved by the horses in Holland, which, being 
seldom whipped or ill-treated, perform excessive labour with 
comparatively little fatigue. Let this grand truth be im¬ 
pressed—that with horses, as well as with men, their 
strength increases in the ratio of their happiness, and de¬ 
creases as their misery increases; therefore, he who expects 
much labour from a horse, must endeavour to render it 
happy. A driver, who continually applies the stimulus of 
the lash, instead of food, to his exhausted and half-starved 
beast, resembles a smith who continually blows his fire, in- 
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stead of adding fuel; and the only good reason why the 
one continues to whip, and the other to blow, is that 
they are obliged to do so now , because they did it before; 
the substance being nearly consumed, the excitement of the 
little remnant being therefore requisite, even to produce the 
smallest effect. 

With respect to horses called gibbes, the enormities com¬ 
mitted on them are truly disgraceful; the evil generally 
originates in our own cruelty, but most frequently it does not 
exist at all; and is merely a slander, invented to condemn 
the ill-fated animal as an outlaw , beyond the pale of mercy. 
An evil-disposed fellow has nothing to do, when he wishes 
to indulge his unlimited barbarity with impunity, but to de¬ 
clare that his horse is a gibbe; the whole populace is then 
up in arms against it, as well as against any person who 
may interfere in its behalf, and few are the passengers who 
are not immediately ready to assist him with a blow. 

But, were the causes of a horse’s hanging back, when 
required to advance, soberly sought, the real delinquent 
would soon be disclosed. It would presently be seen that 
one cause is that the horse is put to a load beyond its 
strength ; and the moment it attempts to draw, is unmer¬ 
cifully flogged, that its utmost strength may be put forth. 
The animal then, experiencing or expecting the punishment 
on beginning to draw, soon from sheer terror refuses to 
draw at all. A second, would be discovered to be the re¬ 
collection and dread of a particular place, where it may, 
on a former occasion, have received a severe chastise¬ 
ment A third cause, the knowledge in a horse of its own 
inability ; and fourthly, its weakness and disease. A fifth 
is that something is wrong in the harness. A sixth that 
the driver is ignorant how to make the horse understand 
him ; and a variety of other causes exist, but the discovery 
of these will be sufficient to show on whom to rest the charge. 


THE PRESENT SYSTEM OF RIDING POST. 

It is unfortunately too often the case that bad practices 
remain for ages without a check, until some startling con¬ 
sequence rouses the public to stop it at once. Let us hope 
that this will be the case in employing post-boys -or lum¬ 
bering men to ride on the horses of carriages, instead of on 
the coach-box, the evil of which has been fully shown by 
the disaster of the post-boys of the Duke of Richmond, as 
stated in your paper last week. Here, the horse by some 
means stumbled and broke its leg, throwing its rider, and 
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bringing down the other animals also ; and the other post¬ 
boy was stunned, had his shoulder dislocated, and some ribs 
broken, by the heavy coach being dragged over him. What 
conclusion can we then form, but that the horse became 
fatigued by the double duty of draught and carrying a 
weight on its back, at, probably, the usual fashionable 
speed, and fell down, as is often the case with the post 
saddle-horse. And what can we expect, when a man and 
a horse are lying scrambling on the ground, with two other 
horses and a coach behind tearing along, but that the latter 
horses will stumble over the first horse and man, and that 
the impetus of the vehicle will meet with no check except¬ 
ing from the bodies of the fallen horse and post-boy lying 
before it, running over horses and post-boy until the motion 
is stopped. Can we, then, be surprised at or call that an 
accident which a moment’s reflection would have pictured 
before it may have taken place ? It is not meant by this 
that such events do generally result, but it is certain that 
the chance of the falling of these horses is great, or, in 
other words, that they do often fall, and when they do, we 
scarcely want facts to show the sad results likely to follow. 
The practice is at once unmechanical and cruel, as it is a 
true waste of labour to make the horse which draws also 
carry about 1301b. on his back ; and if, as some persons 
assert, it gives more foothold in ascending hills, the object 
could be better accomplished by rough shoeing.” 


DIRECTIONS TO GENTLEMEN IN TRAVELLING. 

Tub moment you have arrived at an inn, go to the stables, 
and see that your horses are well-fed and littered, examine 
them all over, and see if they are whealed, particularly in 
the most tender parts, and those secured from general view; 
such as between the hind limbs, where many coachmen de¬ 
light in torturing and lacerating their horses in a dread¬ 
ful way ; observe the motions of the horses when the 
drivers come near them ; and if they begin stamping, figet- 
ing, and turning their ears back, at hearing the driver be¬ 
hind them, you may rest pretty well assured that the driver 
is a savage. Carefully examine the horses’ mouths and 
tongues, also the bits, and see if they are bloody. Likewise 
pay attention to their feet, and see whether they have got 
any stones between the shoes and the hoofs ; and when 
your horses are well provided for, go and order your own 
supper. 
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RECOMMENDATION TO ECONOMISTS AND OB¬ 
SERVERS OF FASHION. 

Do not, because it saves you a little expense, encourage 
one horse being put to do the work of two. One horse 
coaches and chariots should never be used for long dis¬ 
tances, with several persons in them ; nor should omnibuses 
be encouraged at all, as horses are not stronger than they 
were when coaches were more used, and when two horses 
were applied instead of one, even on the best roads. And 
do not allow the drivers of post-chaiBes or coaches to ride 
on the horse, instead of a box ; the horse has quite enough 
to do with drawing the weight, without being loaded with 
120 or 1401bs. or more, on its back ; there is not the slight¬ 
est utility, excepting fashion, for this ignorant, unmechan¬ 
ical, and inconsiderate taxation on the labour of horses, 
and it is evident that much speed must be sacrificed by the 
plan. If the objection to a coach-box is that it takes away 
the view, let the driver sit behind, as in some sorts of cabs; 
we are aware that on going up steep hills, a load on the 
back of the horse may, in a degree, give it more foot-hold, 
but when speed is wanted in particular, the plan causes a 
great waste of strength. 


HORSE LABOUR CONSIDERED. 

The employment of horse labour has been so long inter¬ 
woven in the system of society, that few persons look on it 
otherwise than a matter of course, and a most admirable 
dispensation of Providence, to pander to the wants and 
pride of mankind, little suspecting that any cruelty could 
exist in subjecting animals which man pleases to designate 
beasts of burden, to be actually his boasts of burden, his 
slaves, and his drudges. Persons commonly look at a fine 
horse, reined up with all the pomp and trappings of 
pageantry, champing and slavering its bit, as if the animal 
were proud of its slavery, and enjoyed its degraded and 
painful situation, while its entire docility and subjugation 
to its master’s wishes, fully proved its satisfaction with its 
lot; but, without bestowing a thought on the means by 
which it has been thus reduced from a proud independence, 
into a mere tool. Can any one of common sense imagine 
that such entire submission could have been accomplished, 
without excessive necessary torture, and a great deal more 
unnecessary ? judging from the unprincipled characters of 
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their tutors. Let any one just consider what a poor horse 
has to accomplish in a crowded street; to learn the lan¬ 
guage of a strange species—to obey the slightest impres¬ 
sions of the bit, and immediately taro to the right er left, 
stop, proceed, quick or slow, with the precision of a steam 
locomotive, just as its master wills it, as if moving 
his own limbs—and to bear the severest blows and indigni¬ 
ties with perfect good temper. What must the poor animal 
have gone through to become so thoroughly subdued and 
trained ? and what must it not fear in onier to continue in 
this state of obedience in spite of his tight girding, his 
tortuous bits, his flagellations, and excessive labour ? Hu¬ 
man slavery has drawn on itself the just opprobrium of the 
virtuous; yet what slavery so complete as thiB ? But if, 
then, man must subjugate a becse, first let him subjugate 
his own temper. 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO BEBSONS WHO INTER¬ 
POSE IN CRUELTY IN THE STREETS. 

“ The Lord is a man of war.** 

However desirable to subdue outrage by gentle means, the 
nature of man renders this often impossible. To prevent 
mankind, and their property, from the attacks of each 
other, society has been Obliged, not Only to establish laws 
of considerable severity, but to allow even personal violence 
to be used in defence of self, of friends, or of property. 
Fear is the grand governor of all: fear stays the band of 
the assassin, and protects all we hold most dear. By fear 
is man defended from man, and by fear must animals also 
be defended. Let those who undertake to interpose in 
cruelty about the streets, irmly bear this practical theory 
in their minds, and not be led by humane but mistaken 
persons to imagine, that mild reproof alone, unsupported 
by power, will do-^-they should recollect that “ the Lord 
is a man of war,” when necessity -calls. Every one who 
seriously interferes, should learn to discern the characters 
and physical powers, age, and bodily condition of the 
offenders, as well as of himself, as it cannot be denied, 
that personal conflicts sometimes do result, so as to render 
it very necessary to hare acquired eapertness in pugilism, 
dec., which, even if never resorted to, will give a man mete 
confidence in his proceedings, and hk safety wUl thereby 
be promoted ; this mode of action, indeed, before the eata- 
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blishment of the statutes on cruelty to animals, having 
been the only redress (though an illegal one) that could be 
resorted to, where animals were ill-treated. We would re¬ 
commend that whenever a person’s judgment leads him to 
think the offender beyond his means of redress, or would 
be too dearly interfered with, to content himself, if the in¬ 
jury is not too greats with unobservedly taking the address, 
in order to prosecute, lest mere reproof on the spot should 
cause the offence to be aggravated out of bravado, instead 
of prevented : but, whenever a person interferes, he must 
speak with firmness, and be aware that, failing in this, as 
well as acting with too much precipitancy, often leads to 
serious insult and assault. A misplaced mild reproof is 
generally construed as being dictated by timidity or weak¬ 
ness, and consequently lays the reprover open as an easy 
object of attack. He should also be particularly attentive 
to the description of the bystanders, and the expression of 
their countenances, to see whether they are likely to take 
part with the offender or himself; the former of which is 
generally the case : and ^e should, while his attention is 
on the offender, have his eyes all around him. He ahonld 
likewise avoid, if possible, when alone, to reprove any 
offender before numerous others of his class,—a hackney- 
coachman before a stand of coachmen, or a drover in 
Smithfield, or even one of one class before numbers of the 
others, as they usually combine together. He should 
therefore wait, if possible, till the offender and his allies 
are parted ; and, above all. he should avoid engaging any 
person as a witness, unless he has solid reason to trust his 
sincerity, or he will most probably find him turn against 
him. To solicit witnesses’ services seldom succeeds ; such 
services should arise spontaneously,—or in general they do 
more harm than good. 

When more than ordinary oruelty is committed, and 
therefore most vigilance required, is in holidays (particu¬ 
larly Christmas, owing to the frost); these are the times 
when the lives and labours of the dumb creation are most 
highly taxed and sacrificed for the pleasure of man, and 
then it is, when the strength and spirits of men are in¬ 
creased by good food, while their reason is diminished by 
liquor, and violence and crime is the resnlt. To detail 
here all the kind of offenders in the streets, &c., would far 
exceed my limits : but the following certainly stand fore¬ 
most :— 

Rubbish carters, employed in clearing ground from old 
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buildings, or in road making, or in drawing gravel from 
the barges, and similar work. 

Bargemen, to their towing-horses on canals. 

Hackney-coachmen, stage, cab, and omnibus drivers, 
coachmen, and postillions, and, predominantly, post-office 
boys, and butchers* boys. 

Gentlemen's and hackney coachmen at public places and 
night entertainments. 

Drovers -and butchers, &c., in the streets and markets, 
and particularly in getting cattle into slaughter-houses and 
cellars ; donkey-drivers and riders in the streets, and par¬ 
ticularly donkey-boys and their employers at watering- 
places, and at Hampstead-heath, Blackheath, &c. 

Dog-cart drivers and horse-breakers. 

Sporting gentlemen, fond of displaying their horses* 
metal. 

Females, aged persons, and invalids, may also some*- 
time’s prevent cruelty, and prosecute; but they must 
always bear the restrictions we have pointed out in their 
minds; and such persons would do well, if able, to get 
some well-disposed and able policeman or passenger to as¬ 
sist them. 


ON THE FOLLY OF SUPPOSING ANIMALS 
HAVE NO FEELING. 

Much has been justly said on the folly of supposing that 
animals have no feeling, but much more often is this folly 
a mere shadow, to conceal the hideousness of crime, few 
being such fools as to believe it. It is not, rfs has been 
wisely observed by a contemporary work, because persons 
suppose animals do not feel that they torture them, but be¬ 
cause they 'know that they do feel . 


FRIENDLY ADVICE. 

Persons are ready enough, on reading deprecations on 
cruelty to animals, to agree with the author, without sus¬ 
pecting themselves as at all implicated. So general is this 
fault, that we hope we shall be excused in advising every 
one to be on his guard ; and whenever they may read such 
remarks, to say to themselves, Perhaps the author means to 
include me ; let me see whether I deserve it. 
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MORALITY NOT INTEREST. 

Cruelty to animals, like every other crime, is greatly to 
be attributed to the fundamental error in education, which 
inculcates that morality and happiness, and vice and mi¬ 
sery, are inseparable from each other; often, then, when 
persons wish to ascertain the virtue of any action, they just 
examine how far it agrees with their own welfare, ana pro¬ 
nounce it good or baa, as it profits or injures their own in¬ 
terests. So far, however, is this doctrine from being cor¬ 
rect, that it is generally the very reverse of the truth; it is 
the very acting against our interests, for a good purpose, 
which constitutes the virtue. We grant that, When the dis¬ 
position of a person is good, virtuous conduct will please 
him most; but, when it is bad, he has the pleasure of doing 
as he pleases, and the advantage and success too which 
must naturally be the greater the less the means are re¬ 
strained. 

CRUELTY OP MASTERS TO THEIR OWN ANI¬ 
MALS, 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than the often-made ob¬ 
servation that persons will not commit cruelty on their 
own animals because it is contrary to their interest. This 
is an attempt to defeat facts by argument. We daily see 
homes whipped and driven to death by their masters 
{twelve having been seen by one gentleman on one Epsom 
race day) ; and still we are told it can’t be cruel because 
it is contrary to the master’s interest. The fact, how¬ 
ever, is, that though cruelty is sometimes against the 
master’s interest, it is too often the reverse. He calculates 
as to from which he could profit most, by driving, for 
example, 100 horses so that ten of them died during the 
year; or by working them moderately so that none of them 
might die, and it is well known that proprietors of public 
carriages in particular, know that the average life of a horse 
which, according to its nature, is between 20 and 30 years, 
seldom exceeds half that age under the slavery of man, and 
that many are destroyed much earlier. Is this cruelty or 
is it not ? Precisely the same course seems to be followed 
by slave-owners towards mankind themselves, and this 
clearly shows the fallacy of the argument. The following 
is the information contained in the Morning Herald, 
which we allude to—surely masters are not more merciful 
to their o&ttle, than to their slaves ? 
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“ Travail Force. — A practice exists in Cuba, which is 
not regarded there as immoral, called 'Travail Force,’ which 
may be thus explained. The proprietor of an estate is, 
from the temptation of high prices, desirous of augmenting 
the quantity which he is accustomed to raise. On such an 
occasion he writes to his manager, and inquires whether 
he can make 2000 instead of 1500 boxes of sugar. The 
manager replies, that the negroes are looking well, and it 
can be done; but it will occasion the loss of twenty-five 
labourers. The proprietor makes a calculation of the 
money value of the extra quantity of sugar, and that of the 
twenty-five slaves, and, finding that a gain will arise from 
the excess of the former over the latter, gives the order 
‘force them.’ Thus a number of the wretched bondsmen 
are sacrificed by the excessive labour exacted from them. 
The inducement to perpetrate such acts of almost super¬ 
human wickedness is greatly increased by the existence of 
the slave trade, which enables the owners of plantations to 
supply the place of their murdered slaves at a moderate 
cost.” 


AN APPEAL TO MOTHERS. 
t€ In a ramble I took a few days ago, I was distressed 
by the peculiarly plaintive tone in which a cow, standing 
alone by a barn, was lowing. “ What’s the matter with 
her ?” I asked of a man who leaned over the wall. “ Calf 
killed,” was his abrupt reply ; and as he spoke, he spread 
a fresh skin on the wall. The poor mother recognised it, 
ran up to it, began licking it, and smelling to the little 
hoofs that hung down ; she then looked into the man’s 
face, and lowed most piteously ; and again caressed the 
remains of her lost darling ! 4< She’ll go on that way for 

four or five days,” said the master; and sure enough it 
was so, for I never passed that way during the next four 
day8 without hearing her plaintive tones.”— Extract of 
a letter from Mrs . Coombe to a friend in England , during 
her stay at Cape Cottage.—See Chambers's Journal , No. 
483. After reading the above, my feelings, perhaps, were 
never so moved with sympathy towards a poor inoffensive 
animal. The practice of spreading the skin of the calf exposed 
to the gaze of its parent is enormously cruel. Is it not suf¬ 
ficient to deprive the cow of its offspring at an age when 
maternal solicitude is at its height, and the suckling of its 
infant existence ? And say, is not this sufficient to satisfy the 
enormous cruelty of man, but that he must set at nought 
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the emotions of a mother over the loss of her young, and 
expose its remains to the afflicted parent? Oh, man! “ thy 
tender mercies are full of cruelty ” towards the brute crea¬ 
tion. Mothers, let me appeal to you, have you an infant 
at your breast, one whose every want depends on you, 
whose smiling cheeks tell of a mother’s kind look, whose 
form and beauty surpasses all other ; then, what would 
your feelings be to be robbed of your infant charge ? 
The bare idea thrills every cord of your bosom with horror ; 
and have the lower animals no affection for their offspring, 
think you ? Oh, yes, as keen as that of a woman : then, 
my dear friends, let it be one of your chief cares to train up 
your children to respect the feelings of the brute creation, 
and depend on it, it will tend to make them better members 
of society. 

Doddington Grove , CORNUBIENSIS. 

Newington Butts. 


BOILING OF LOBSTERS AND OTHER FISH 
ALIVE. 

It is remarkable that while some modes of cruelty seem 
to excite general horror and indignation, others of even 
greater atrocity are passed unnoticed or even countenanced 
by the very persons who condemn the former. Bailing 
lobsters alive is one amongst the number ; and this prac¬ 
tice having been denounced in our periodical, has even 
given great offence ; persons having remarked that “ there 
could be no cruelty in that, and that we were carrying 
matters too far.” But how cruelty should not exist in 
boiling a sensitive being alive, either by immersing it in hot 
or cold water, is difficult to conceive I The practice is abo¬ 
minable ; more criminal than many acts for which persons 
have been deemed felons, and suffered the extreme penalty 
of the law ; and, even if they could not be killed, as some 
persons wrongly assert, in any other less horrible manner, 
it i s no justification, there being plenty of other food. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS GREATLY OWING TO 
DEFECTIVE EDUCATION. 

I have on various occasions pointed out the chief causes 
of cruelty to animals, we now raise a step by showing 
from whence those causes spring ; a trifling,* incompetent, 
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and vicious education being the baneful root of the chief of 
this detestable vice. The first and almost the only objects 
of parents towards their children generally being to enable 
them to prosper; while the formation of their moral charac¬ 
ter is almost disregarded. “ My sen, poor follow! mast 
gain hi* living,” they say ; “ he most he a man of the world, 
and must not have too niee sentiments of honour and 
humanity obtruded upon his tender years, which would only 
make him disliked by society and miserable in himself. It is 
time enough when the bright days of youth are past for him 
to reflect, and think for himself; bat at present he must 
take his principles from his elders, and do as others do. 1 * 
He must therefore be removed from his parent’s roof 
(where owing to the mismanagement of the parents or the 
waywardness of the child he has become troublesome,) and 
must see the ways of other boys. Thus are the duties of 
educating our offspring unnaturally shuffled on strangers, 
whose object is their owq emolument; as if so little differ¬ 
ence existed between the principles of one person and ano¬ 
ther, that it mattered little whether a parent guided the 
morals of his child, or paid a stranger to instil his own 
principles in him j and thus is the child sacrificed to the 
mercenary views of self-misguided professors, surrounded 
also by a crowd of unprincipled youths, the examples from 
whom are even more readily adopted by him than the 
lessons of the tutors themselves ; and nearly the whole of 
his time being divided between what he learns from his 
tutors and his playmates. But what is the chief instruc¬ 
tion composed of f Is it to ditsinguiSh right from wrong ? 
What is due to one being and what to another ? Is it to 
teach sympathy for the sufferings and welfares of others ? 
No ! these are considered minor points ; this if much en¬ 
forced would be no advantage to him; and only be a clog 
to his advancement in life. What children principally learn 
from their associates is to spin cockchafers and stone frogs, 
and other tricks. And from their tutors the chief they 
learn is the tenets and ceremonies of their religions, the 
rudiments of their intended professions, accounts of political 
broils, and the dead languages; the latter tax on the time 
of youth being imposed as the passport to honour and dis¬ 
tinction. Sometimes science k fortunately added ; but even 
then morality is left to fight its own way. 

The parents’ object however is attained : children are, 
as they term it, kept out of mischief; and become fit to live 
in the world. Kept out of mischief by wasting that time 
which should be spent in making them good men and 
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women, in acquiring the frjvolties, prejudices, and rices of 
a school education, while as to a knowledge of their duties 
they are left in utter ignorance, 

** hike- the poor savage whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 

Pope. 

Thus to waste the precious time, of infancy is not a mere 
neutral act, but positive crime ; youth is the soil in which 
to sow the seeds of virtue, and if worthless and vicious seeds 
be the ones implanted, baneful must the produce be. Yet 
let it not be supposed that this is meant as a slur upon school¬ 
masters, the talents and morals of whom are often superior 
to those of the parents; but schoolmasters have faults as 
well as other men ; besides which their system is not exactly 
voluntary, but imposed on them by the parents themselves. 
Dr. Forster is fully aware of the importance of this subject, 
and in his excellent and learned Philozoia, observes, “ one 
of the surest means of bettering the condition of animals, 
will be to improve the character of man, by giving to 
children a humane rational education, and above all, setting 
before them examples of kindness. Hitherto nothing has 
been so much neglected as this duty, and the evil effects of 
this neglect have been generally visible in the character of 
the people. At present it is better understood ; but a 
great deal remains to be done, and as the education of 
children will not be thoroughly reformed till their instruc¬ 
tors are first set to rights, I should propose to your Society 
to procure the delivery of lectures on the subject at the 
various Mechanics Institutes in England.” 

And further remarks, “ the child believes implicitly what¬ 
ever he is told ; the parents words are his oracles ; their 
orders are his laws ; and the father and mother are to the 
infant in particular, what God and Nature are to the species in 
general, the power which generates and governs it, and the 
nurse who provides for its wants. Our intellectual and oUr 
physical b^ing derive their nourishment from the same source; 
and thus, while bodily wants are supplied by maternal nutri¬ 
tion, intellectual existence is nourished by the oracle of truth, 
handed down from father to son from the beginning. By 
this means the most important elements of knowledge, as 
the foundation for future inquiries, are delivered to the 
infant mind at a time when they must, by an inevitable 
law of our nature, have a lasting influence on our opinions. 
By this means the edifice of society is perpetually enlarged, 
being built on the advanced posts of each successive gene¬ 
ration. Solomon, who in his wisdom was well aware of 
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this law of the oerebral economy, directs ns therefore to 
train mp a child in the way he should go, that he may never 
depart therefrom." 

Bat if instructors are not pat right themselves they may 
naturally say, how should I know better ? I was taught 
in the same way myself; here then lies the difficulty with 
which we have to grapple : and we can only recommend 
parents and tutors to revise their former course* examine 
every book they entrust in the hands of youth, and as far 
as they are able, see whether their contents are lit to form 
the foundation of their offspring’s or pupil's lives ; and see 
whether justice and humanity to man, and every other 
animal are strongly and imperatively turfed in such works, 
and shown m them to be the will and command of God; 
also that they are not ohiefly composed of matter destitute 
of moral importance. Morality is a science—the most noble 
of all; it is beset with difficulties and must be studied as 
any other science; it must, like mathematics, be begun 
from definitions, poetulatae, and axioms; from which the 
various duties of life must be deduced. Oases must be 
made out, of such real or imaginary circumstances as are 
likely to occur in life, and the child should be required to 
solve the law of moral justice in each case, and to show 
that he has really come to his conclusions by a proper 
application of those first principles. He most begin by 
presuming all living things equal, whether they be so or 
not; he must determine his answers according to the laws 
of equality, and if any inequality is conceived in the objects 
of his research, hie second business will be to make an 
equitable allowance for the difference. 

Before the existence of our Society, and the exertions of 
the present friends of the cause, it was difficult to find 
works fit to put m the hands of youth, but several now 
exist, (for a list of some of which I refer to our own,) 
which we recommend to be administered in oar own schools, 
foe., instead of many of the old lessons with which the 
infantine mind has hitherto been bored. Far be it from me 
to depredate the labours of our predecessors, among whom 
many excellent precepts are to be found, bat so mixed up 
with fallacies and with minor considerations, and so general, 
without detail, that they are ill calculated for the object we 
hope to attain. Such works declaim loudly against dishon¬ 
esty, but do not define what moral dishonesty is ) they do 
not tell us how muoh of the world's produce ought to be 
enjoyed by one man, how muoh by another, how much by a 
horse, or how much by a sparrow. They permit one man 
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to sweep up as much of the bounty Providence kindly 
intended for all, as his own superior power may enable him 
to do, and thus rob his fellow men and other beings of 
their proper shares, unjustly keeping it under lock and 
key for his own benefit alone. Legal and moral rights are 
so confounded that if a man had craftily amassed the 
wealfh of the whole oommunity in his own coffers, he would, 
according to general notions, say it was his own, and had 
a right to use it as he pleased ; and if the property con¬ 
sisted of cattle or of slaves he would say the same, actually 
thinking that they were all his as a moral right. Such 
works warn us against deceit, but do not forbid us to 
conceal a barb in food and offer it to an unsuspecting fish, 
nor arsenic in that of rats. Such works lay great stress on 
the necessity of annulling the passions, and in this they 
are wrong. Passions should be controlled but not suppres¬ 
sed ; they have been given by Providence 4 for wise purposes, 
and there is no philosophy in the doctrine of destroying the 
feelings, even of anger, which is often necessary to give due 
energy to the frail human mind. Cheerfulness and con¬ 
tentment are other favourite subjects of such works; and if 
we are to be led by Seneca and bis followers, we must 
believe not only that every misfortune was a crime and owing 
to our own seeking, and therefore a subject of reproach 
instead of sympathy, and in his own words “ that a good 
man can never be miserable, nor a wicked man happy.” 
This' 7 fallacious doctrine is passed off for virtue, and holds 
the place that doctrines of morality ought to fill; a good 
person, he holds, must always be happy from the pleasure 
of doing his duty and conferring benefits on others, but 
vain is this idea : duties and benefits are not so easily per¬ 
formed, hot is a weU disposed mind so soon satisfied with its 
deeds. Duties and benefits are first most difficult to deter¬ 
mine, and secondly, most arduous to fulfil, No person can 
seriously reflect on the situation of the beings around him 
without seeing their general misery, partly caused in 
satisfying the wants of man, and partly by his wanton 
cruelty. Can there be any merit in remaining cheerful and 
happy in the midst of objects whioh we have injured and 
robbed of their rights ? Or-even if we have shared not in the 
guilt, or remedied a small part of this evil, is there any 
merit in want of sympathy for the mass of suffering we 
cannot relieve ? We want not doctrines to render men 
callous, we want to make them feel. 

Little depth of reflection is neoessary to diiOover that the 
food, the space, and all the benefits of fife, are limited and 
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confined, while life itself abounds in profusion, with more 
mouths to fill than food to fill them, and more bodies to 
dwell on our globe than there are habitations to shelter 
them ; also where the most excruciating sufferings of some 
beings form the highest delight and objects of pursuit to 
others. Not a fruit of a tree nor a blade of grass but^ what 
has thousands of claimants ; nor a spade dug in the soil 
without often mutilating the humble tenants there. The 
very substance composing the bodies of every animal, man 
included , being eagerly sought after to be devoured by 
others ; and in the midst of all this confueion and warfare, 
man is placed, probably to rule, for the greatest benefit of 
the whole, and the very extent of the amount of beings 
which shall exist, greatly depending on his will to 
determine. His duty not being, as such authors would lead 
to believe, to promote the production or cause the destruc¬ 
tion of every class merely for his own benefit; but if he is to 
be the sovereign, he is to be—as every good sovereign is—a 
servant of his subjects, whose part he must learn to per¬ 
form, instead of the comparatively trifling things in which 
his early years are spent at schools, or even under his 
parent’s roof. 

Such writers, also, lead us to believe that the mind is free 
to direct its own movements, and deduce from the fallacy 
an inconsistent system of necessary retribution, and of the 
severest punishment for trifling faults, which organization 
and circumstances have destined the person to commit. 
(See Dr. Chalmers’ Lectures oh Predestination, where the 
truth of these remarks are fully illustrated, though the 
importance of the doctrine seems greatly underrated by the 
learned author.) Such writers teach us that man alone has 
been endowed with reason, and other animals merely with 
blind instinct, without knowing themselves what they mean 
by the word, and that all animals were merely created for 
the use of man. 

Cruelty, it is true, has been strongly deprecated, but 
only cruelty to man; cruelty to animals being seldom 
touched on by our best authors, excepting by Cowper, Pope, 
Thompson, Plutarch, Gay, and a few others. In most 
works for the promotion of virtue, dumb animals are 
scarcely named, excepting in a derogatory and injurious 
way; for instance, Seneca, who observes that “a skilful 
rider brings his horse to obedience by mingling fair means 
with foul, whereas to be perpetually switching and spurring 
him, makes him vicious and jadish; and shall we not have 
more care of man than of beasts.” 
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Now one word to parents and tutors. Tour task is hard. 
You cannot begin by teaching ; you must first unteach 
yourselves of the chief you have learned, and must then ac¬ 
quire much new matter, which constitutes the proper know¬ 
ledge of life. And then you must teach it to your pupils. 
After this you must teach them to earn their bread, and be¬ 
stow such accomplishments upon them as may yield them 
service and pleasure to themselves and their associates by 
means of literature, music, and other arts and sciences, and 
bodily exercises. But the study of accomplishments which 
yield no adequate source of usefulness in after life, necessa¬ 
rily leads to cruelty ; to “ fill up the dreary blank of unoc¬ 
cupied life and when you have taught your pupils their 
proper duties to God, to mankind, and to animals, and to 
atnuse themselves innocently, we may hope that cruelty 
will cease to rankle in the heart of the community. 


ON THE NECESSITY OF EXTENDING THE LAW 
ON CRUEI^Y TO ANIMALS. 

Much has been said, by persons who like to do as they 
like, on the evils of petty legislation, and of interfering with 
the rights of the subject; great evils alone, they observe, 
must be remedied by law, but small ones left to the spread 
of education, religion, and moral instruction, since we can¬ 
not render men humane by law. 

Far be it from me to hamper the public with trivial and 
vexatious laws, all I wish of law is to prevent those se¬ 
rious evils which defy other means ; let men have full 
liberty to do as they please with their own rights, but not 
to infringe the rights and liberties of others; and laws 
which effect this can never be too extensive nor be felt 
heavy by any persons but those who wish to do wrong. Le¬ 
gislation is not only a science, but a practical art, the most 
important perhaps of all; and, though it has done much, is 
still in its infancy, still suffering much misrule. Self-in¬ 
terest has always been the chief impulse which has directed 
the establishment of laws ; consequently the chief business 
of our legislators, who have generally been wealthy men, 
has been to protect their property ; the smallest infringe¬ 
ment of which they call the great evil; and therefore bur¬ 
den our shelves with voluminous statutes, and disgrace the 
community with the most severe and sanguinary punish¬ 
ments to prevent the smallest infringement of what they 
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call their rights ; bat the greatest cruelties (provided them¬ 
selves are not the sufferers) are by many of them called 
petty evils, which must be trusted to the mild influence of 
moral instruction. Law, however, like other sciences, pro¬ 
gresses ; though more slowly, owing to two grand impedi¬ 
ments, one being self-interest, and the other being that the 
laws are established according to the majority of opinions 
instead of the minority ; so that, instead of having the 
sense of the choice few to rule us, we have that of the vul¬ 
gar ; the difficulty lies in bringing the choice few at the 
head of a state, and whenever this shall be done, we shall 
see that the law is not a mere bugbear to oppress mankind, 
but a thing to render them happier, to 'protect the weak 
from the strong, and the conscientious from the unrestrained 
barbarian; we have nothing to fear from law, however 
much it may descend into the minutiae of life, provided it 
acts well; and mankind would have no cause for grief, 
if offices of justice were ten times as numerous. Heaven 
knows they would still have enough to do ! And ten times 
as many useful employments would thereby be found for 
officers to manage them, instead of men hiring themselves 
to cut the throats of foreigners, and be themselves cut to 
pieces, for quarrels which they care naught about; still we 
wish for the laws to be as few as possible, and the way to 
effect it would be to strike off a multiplicity of some laws, 
and just add a few others. 

The concerns between man and man undoubtedly require 
extensive statutes, because these concerns are numerous and 
intricate ; but those between man and animals require nu¬ 
merous provisions also, because animals are mute, and are 
entirely in the power of man, by whom they are almost in¬ 
variably ill-treated in an intricacy of ways. To be short, 
then, we want some more laws to protect them ; to dive 
into the secrets of the slaughter-house, and into the hor¬ 
rors of the dissecting room, and the stables and kennels of 
our nobles ; to enter private property when there is reason 
to believe that mischief is going on within ; and more than 
this, we want laws which shall not be trifled with : not 
such as pompously command what shall be, and what shall 
not, while they omit the power of inflicting an adequate 
punishment—but laws which say, “ This shall not be, do it 
if you dare.*’ A general improvement of the law is wanted, 
and the same system which would improve it for animals 
would improve it towards man ; whether they relate to one 
or the other, they should act with something like equality— 
to rich and poor, young and old, weak and strong—stated 
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fines do not do this ; a shilling being more to some men 
than a thousand pounds to others. But rich men made 
such laws which, in mockery of justice, they call equal to 
all ranks, well knowing that they could not reach them¬ 
selves in a way to make them smart, but fall with their 
full weight on others. Stated sentences of hard labour are 
equally unjust; the difference of the strength and health 
of individuals being similar to that of their property, and 
a degree of labour, which to one person is a pleasure, 
would kill another. Corporeal pain is also unequal in 
effect; and no mode of punishment of itself can be equally 
dispensed, but should be suited to the capacity of the 
offender to bear it; but if two or three modes of punish¬ 
ment were left to the choice of the offender himself, more 
equality of suffering would be the result. Still, without 
descending into minutiae, if persons are to be fined, let it be 
in proportion to their property ; yet we do not pretend to 
perfection, we only want something a little like justice. 
Hard labour and corporeal pain, however, is most suited to 
offences of cruelty to animals ; being of the same nature as 
the injuries inflicted. Let those who overwork animals be 
overworked themselves. Let those who cause them to 
writhe under their lash, be themselves submitted to its 
smart on their own bodies. Let not any moneyed scoundrel 
be allowed to skin or burn an animal alive, or cut it to 
pieces in a surgery, by merely purchasing his license to do 
so, by a few trumpery pounds or shillings, which he can 
easily spare. But he should be made to know that such 
outrages are not permitted, however able and willing he 
may be to pay the price. He must feel an equivalent of 
pain, such as eye for eye, and tooth for tooth, or something 
like it, if he will break the law—not from mere spirit of 
retaliation, but for the necessary ends of justice. 

But let it be borne in mind that, of all laws, law on this 
subject is the most difficult in its operation ; because other 
laws are putin force by the injured party itself, this only 
by collaterals or friends, who are very scarce and often 
lukewarm, while the bulk of mankind conspire to oppose 
and evade it; and, therefore, too much attention cannot 
be given to the formation of these statutes—to render them 
explicit, imperative, and easy to administer, without ex¬ 
pense and trouble to prosecutors—and let such law be as 
imperative in its administration as in its legislative provi¬ 
sions; it being little use to enact good rules, if a magistrate 
may say “ I will put them aside—I will do as I like,” so 
that a bad magistrate can defeat the best ends of justice* 
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The less bis power is discretionary the better ; rules must 
be laid down, as, if his disposition be cruel, he will not call 
a case cruel which would have horrified the framers of the 
law; and surely such wise senators can never wish ad¬ 
ministrators to defeat their own intentions, because the 
former may happen to have hearts of stone. 

In order, then, to accomplish these objects, if a bill have to 
be submitted to a commjttee up-stairs, great care must be 
taken of whom it is composed,—it had better not be a 
large one, and of no sporting men. It must provide against 
evasion, which assails the object on every side—propose 
adequate punishments — forbid the commonness of an 
offence being pleaded as an excuse—constitute masters re¬ 
sponsible for their servants* appearance (which has since 
been done)—and should appoint constables to defend the 
rights of animals, and be paid out of the pockets of the 
community. 


FIVE DEGREES OF CRUELTY AND HUMANITY. 

It has commonly been supposed that there are two kinds 
of cruelty, the one cruelty to man, and the other cruelty to 
brutes. This is an error ; the idea has arisen from the 
fact, that many persons treat mankind well, and brutes 
ill, but the reason is, that to please mankind is every one’s 
interest, and to please brutes generally to their sacrifice. 
Persons who perform good to man and evil to brutes are ill- 
disposed to both ; and however liberal to the poor, indul¬ 
gent to their families, or affable to their friends, they are 
not humane—some selfish motive is at the bottom. Edu¬ 
cation, has, in part, established this distinction, but in¬ 
clination more. All humanity or cruelty is alike, but 
there are different degrees, and may be said to constitute 
five distinct characters of men, but no more, yet with shades 
in each. 

The first degree is where a person does, as far as his 
knowledge goes, act justly and kindly to all, at any reason¬ 
able sacrifice; instances of which but imperfectly and 
rarely occur. 

The second degree is where a person will bear any 
reasonable sacrifice rather than commit an injustice upon 
others, but will do nothing for their good; instances of 
which are also rare. 

some other animals are killed by comparatively slight in¬ 
juries—a small wound on the brain, on the heart, lungs 
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The third degree is where a person has a total indifference 
to the welfare of others, or to whether he acts with justice 
towards them or not, but where no desire exists to injure 
them. Persons of this caste do not commit cruelty for sport, 
but act upon the principle of taking all the good to them¬ 
selves, and giving all the evil to others,—they will sit at 
their ease while others are sinking under the labour of their 
service, and writhing under the torture of their lash ; this 
class is, unfortunately, common. 

The fourth degree is where the pleasure of others gives a 
personal pain, and their pain gives him pleasure, and 
where full scope is given to the indulgence of these feelings. 
This is the character of persons, who, in addition to the 
last qualifications, are addicted to barbarous sports; and 
it is to be feared that the bulk of mankind are to a great 
extent of this class. 

The fifth and last degree is when a person would even 
Bubmit to bear pain himself provided he caused pain in 
others, and this class, which also comprises the two last, is, 
unfortunately, numerous. 

These appear the chief moral distinctions between in¬ 
dividuals, and characters of either stamp will, with proper 
allowance for education and other circumstances, pursue a 
similar course in all their concerns ; if then, they wantonly 
injure animals, they would, if they could with impunity, do 
the same to man, and their very charity to man may be du¬ 
plicity, while those who are kind to animals, who have no 
rewards to offer, show that their charity to man is genuine. 


FIVE REASONS AGAINST CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 

First, it injures the animals themselves; Second, it injures 
the feelings of well disposed persons, takes up their time, 
and creates animosity between them and the perpetrators ; 
Third, it initiates mankind to be cruel to man ; Fourth , its 
excess is generally so great, as much to engage the atten¬ 
tion otherwise due to the human species; Fifth, these 
reasons give birth to offence to the Deity. 


ON THE TENACITY OF LIFE IN DIFFERENT 
ANIMALS. 

The strength with which the vital principle adheres to 
the body in different animals is very various: man and 
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and many other places, to them, is often instantly fatal: 
not so with many other animals, such as with snakes, and 
various species of fish. Naturalists have generally ranked 
animals in which life is easily destroyed as superior to those in 
which it is done with difficulty, on the ground that the most 
complicated machines are the most easily destroyed or in¬ 
jured: the conclusion has consequently been drawn that ani¬ 
mals most tenacious of life have the least sense and feeling. 

This view of the case is not destitute of reason, still let us 
be careful; we tread on dangerous and intricate ground. 
Comparisonsare not arguments, and an error heremay lead to 
the dreadful tortureof millions of our fellow-beings; it should 
also be recollected that even if the idea be true, the pain, 
in being killed, to an inferior animal tenacious of life, may 
still equal that in a superior, because more injury is required 
to effect it. But should it be the case that tenacious ani- 
malsfeel equal injuries, equally with other animals, of course 
they must feel more, on being killed, than those others. 

It is melancholy to reflect on, how little concern is taken 
in this subject. Pike and carp fish often are cut open alive, 
their bowels, heart, and their whole viscera taken out; 
then split into two halves, and each cut to pieces, while still 
quivering with life, and thrown into a boiling stew-pan ; 
from which they appear to make agitated and ineffectual 
efforts to escape. The tenacity of life in eeh , as well as the 
little concern it gives to persons who use them, is exempli¬ 
fied in the following statement, which we have from good 
authority : A gentleman, we have been told, had treated 
his friends to a dinner of eels, and, when the repast was 
over, took them into his garden, when his guests had the 
disagreeable sight of a number of halves of eels writhing 
about in great agony, which to their surprise and disgust 
they were informed were the halves of the eels on which 
they had di«ed! 

The motions and convulsions of the parts of animals 
whose bodies have been separated from the heads,'are by 
many scientific persons supposed to be purely mechanical, 
the brain being considered the seat of sensation, and that 
when the spinal marrow has been divided the posterior 
parts lose all their sensibility. But in tenacious animals 
this may be different; the spinal marrow and the nerves in 
them appear to be a sort of brain in themselves, or a con¬ 
tinuation of it. But it appears that much more is pretended 
to be known of the brain than can be supported : it is 
indeed little else than conjecture that the brain is the seat 
of thought, and when borne in mind that some animals. 
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which are slit into two distinct halves, still for a time 
retain vitality in each half. It cannot be said that the 
communication is destroyed, and therefore that the parts 
cannot feel, the brain itself being divided into two, or, as 
it appears, there being two animals made out of one. But 
which of them retains the original identity can never be 
known, nor can it even be known that the same mind may 
not still actuate the two halves, though separate. The 
production of polypi by cutting may appear similar, and 
may probably be brought forward to prove that the cutting 
of fish or worms is less cruel than it is; but however polypi 
may be affected in themselves by cutting, there seems little 
analogy between them and such fish or worms, as in these 
the cutting does not cause production but destruction alone, 
in the same way as to a human being. But the case of 
polypi is concealed under a dark veil, and is the more 
obscured by the apparent fact (see Bedford’s treatise), that 
not only new polypi can be made by division, but that one 
polypus can actually be made by the contact of two pieces 
of different polypi. 


TRUSTING TO THE JUDGMENTS OF OTHERS 
A GREAT CAUSE OF CRIME. 

In tracing the causes of the extreme cases of cruelty to 
animals, we have before pointed out that improper education 
as one of the chief sources from where the evil springs ; but 
we have never yet animadverted on the manner it is nou¬ 
rished in the minds of youth by their friends and tutors, by 
being taught to shut their own eyes and understandings, 
and to trust to those of others. Many dispositions naturally 
good being led astray by the example of those they are 
taught to respect, the conduct of whom they are too apt to 
believe infallible, and by whom every kind feeling the for¬ 
mer may possess for the dumb creation, is often derided, 
while their own vicious conduct is laid down by them as 
examples to imitate. They begin by assuming that God 
has created every thing solely for the use of man, and 
assert it with as much ease and assurance, as if the Great 
Author of Nature had whispered it in their ears, and had 
refused to let others into the grand secret, while the 
former, not being taught to see and judge for themselves, 
implicitly believe the doctrine to be true, thus laying the 
foundation for all sorts of cruelties upon the dumb creation ; 
it being easy for them to excuse the worst of crimes, by the 
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idea that some trifling good will result by it to man, as, 
allowing that God has created them only for the use of 
man, they have nothing else to do to prove their license to 
ill-treat them for the benefit of themselves or of mankind, 
than merely to hold fortU the doctrine that animals were 
created solely for the use of man. Thus reasons the 
slaughter-man, who only studies the modes of slaughter 
most suited to his own convenience. Thus reasons the vain 
vivisector, who tears or cuts the quivering members of 
defenceless creatures limb from limb, and smothers the 
qualms of conscience by the paltry excuse that mankind 
may thereby be benefited. Thus reasons the reckless 
huntsman, who terrifies, mutilates, and murders animals 
to exhilirate his own spirits, and invigorate his body ; and 
thus reasons every one who illtreats other animals for his 
own benefit, who readily swallows the sugar plum that 
animals were actually created solely for the benefit of man. 
But we ask them to prove it; we know of no moral argu¬ 
ment which gives this right, nor do we believe that 
scriptures can prove such a doctrine. But the evil lies in the 
indolence of mind which leads persons to believe whatever 
they are told, without ever thinking of questioning the 
authority. On a hollow foundation do they build fallacy 
upon fallacy, till the whole moral fabric tumbles to ruin; 
but little do they care when the sacrifice is of. other beings, 
and benefit of themselves. Yet let them bear in mind that, 
however this philosophy may suit their interest, virtue 
disowns it. It is really curious to watch the progress of 
human actions, and observe the number of hands they must 
go through before they are performed. No one mind could 
invent and also be impelled by such absurdities as generally 
actuate the human mind. First, some misled zealot, or 
hypocrite gives the impulse, by pretending that God has 
intrusted him with an important secret for man’s benefit. 
The simple readily swallow the bait which flies from one to 
another like wildfire, though not the slightest moral or 
scriptural proof can be adduced to support the fatal delusion. 
Mankind, beware of this, respect the judgment of others, 
yet weigh it well, and shut not the eyes nor stifle the reason 
that God has bestowed upon you, while you suffer yourself 
to be blown about by every random blast into error and 
crime. Brains were certainly meant to be used, and to let 
them lie idle when their services are required is disobedi¬ 
ence to God’s will. 

To judge for ourselves is not to act with conceit, though 
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stronger talents than our own may exist; as it is impossible 
to discover the wisdom of others but by the test of our own. 


NECESSITY THE CHEAT OF HUMANITY. 

Of all the enemies that humanity has to cope with, ne¬ 
cessity is the most treacherous. Necessity comes forward 
to defend every crime. If a wretch overloads his horse 
almost to death, and then adds another crime by cruelly 
beating it to make it go, many magistrates excuse him on 
the plea of necessity ; and say, what is he to do ? The load 
must not remain in the street. If the horse is over-driven, 
and then cruelly beaten, necessity is again the plea ; and if 
the roads are heavy or slippery, necessity comes forward to 
defend the hardest blows. If an appointment, not even of 
the first importance, is to be kept, necessity is the excuse 
for driving a horse to death. If a lobster is supposed diffi¬ 
cult to kill, excepting by boiling water, necessity for this 
atrocity is again brought forward. 

Much to be lamented is the free exercise of this abomina¬ 
bly-misused word; it is only the vicious who avail them¬ 
selves of such an excuse. A just man will not overload his 
horse, or if inadvertently he should, he will unload it, and 
will rather lose his place, than punish the horse for his 
own faults. The same applies to over-driving, and to ap¬ 
pointments, also to lobsters; and, if he cannot feast upon 
lobsters, without boiling them alive, he will tell his stomach 
to do without such food, there being plenty ol other things 
to eat. 


CAUTION TO AUTHORS WHO TREAT ON 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

As the sentiments of most persons are, in a great mea¬ 
sure, guided by what they see in print, it becomes particu¬ 
larly necessary that whoever takes up his or her pen on 
this, I must say, unpopular subject, to use his utmost 
caution, and particularly not to commence his essays, as 
authors often do, by warning their readers from falling into 
on overstrained humanity to animals, and into a morbid and 
sickly sentiment towards them , such a caution seeming to us 
most ridiculous, as among the almost infinite examples of 
the reverse constantly before our eyes, never has a single 
instance presented itself to us of an overstrained humanity, 
or a morbid and sickly feeling towards animals. What can 
p 2 
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we infer when we see authors wasting their time by so un¬ 
necessary a caution, but that they either wish to flatter, or 
to make their readers believe that they hare not much 
fault to find with them, or what is still worse, to show that 
the very writers on the subject themselves, look on the few 
examples of humanity which they have found as if they 
were morbid and overstrained. Such authors will denounce 
cruelty to animals in general terms, but when they come to 
the detail, which they generally avoid, we find that instead 
of attacking the chief cruelties practised, they sanction 
almost all such as are serviceable to man, only denouncing 
that which is wanton and useless to him, and deeming all 
beyond that morbid and overstrained. Such authors do 
much injury, and think themselves much more humane than 
they really are. 


Superior and newly-invented Fowling-piece , adapted for 
the Game Laws. 

I have here to explain the principles of an extra¬ 
ordinary gun, alike advantageous to the gentlemen, 
the peasantry, and the game, and the merits of which 
pre-eminently recommend it to the most excellent sports¬ 
men of Battersea, or to any others of whom Old Eng¬ 
land boasts ; while the simplicity of its construction places 
it within the reach of the most humble means, a few shil¬ 
lings being its price, and wasting neither powder nor shot. 

There are two small springs, not of steel , but which 
never wear out, growing the stronger by use, and these 
compose its moving power ; no lead ever being used for the 
shot, green peas being found preferable. 

The first spring is called the head spring , situate near 
the butt, which confines the next, called the heart spring , 
stationed within the barrel, (consisting of tin); this acts 
instead of gunpowder, the moment it is directed by the 
head spring. 

The chief advantages, then, of this novel invention, are 

as follow :_It does not allow the blood to spill, nor to stain 

the fingers, neither does it ever recoil against the shoulder 
or breast, and far from injuring the game, it preserves it i 
It tends to abolish the game laws , and prevents the destruc¬ 
tion of human beings in their enforcement. And though it 
may be said to kill two birds with one stone, it really saves 
the lives of many. No poor maimed victim is by it doomed 
to languish, and end “ its wretched existence under the 
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covert of some friendly thicket”—no faithful partner of life 
left to mourn the loss of its dearer half, with the poignancy 
of grief peculiar to the feathered tribe—no offspring de¬ 
prived of that tender parental care ordained by the wise 
dictates of nature for its support and protection—and no 
fond parents caused to deplore the destruction of their be¬ 
loved offspring reared by their most anxious toil and inge¬ 
nuity !—no laws of religion, justice, and humanity violated 
—no encouragement offered to sanguinary inclinations— 
and no evil passions stirred up to debase the mind, and 
sully the character of human nature! Still no sacrifice of 
pleasure to the sportsman, but on the contrary, superior 
delight and amusement! He will not with it be compelled 
to conceal his operations, nor skulk in ambuscade to point 
his deadly blows unseen : but will boldly go in open day, 
while he is greeted wherever he appears. He will also 
have more scope for his dexterity, for his shot consisting of 
light, nutritious and irregularly shaped substances, such as 
green peas, bread , or fruit, they become so much influenced 
by the resistance of the air, as to follow no known curvature 
of motion. But with these materials, however rudely 
formed, the sportsman primes and loads, goes fearlessly in 
search of birds or nests, liberates the heart spring, and the 
provisions fly instantly and bounteously into the open, eager, 
and hungry months of his game, and innocently lodge within 
its body. The dumb creation then immediately declare 
him their lawful sovereign, and acknowledge the value of 
his power; fair Diana herself loses her charms, and the 
triumphant sportsman becomes elevated to a rank to which 
he never before aspired ; while the grateful pigeon safely 
spreads her wings, and bears the news of Victory ! 


PRESUMED LETTER OF AN HINDOO TO HIS 
FRIEND. 

Mt Dear Junkopoor. —Long have I been compelled to 
postpone my promise of conveying to you my impressions 
respecting the English, but the insurmountable difficulty of 
comprehending their real characters forms my solid excuse; 
the strange and laborious pertinacity evinced by their 
public men on the most trifling matters of church or state, 
and the carelessness they show on the most important 
subjects of life particularly excited my astonishment, they 
will fight to the last for a straw, and when any ques- 
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tion of the deepest interest is discussed the wrong side 
almost always succeeds ; if such matters in England were 
indeed carried by their minorities, instead of the majorities 
no affairs would be better managed. Still, nothing can 
exceed my admiration of the talents generally displayed by 
this favoured and busy country, where every art, science, 
luxury, and ornament of life is brought to its highest per¬ 
fection. The different productions of refinement and ingen* 
uity which crowd themselves on the notice of a stranger 
have an imposing effect on the mind of an Hindoo. Their 
literary effusions, in particular, command admiration; here 
every subject in turn is canvassed and analyzed to its very 
atoms; nor has that of morality escaped the vigilance of 
their pens ; but when they come to the practice, oh ! here 
I cannot go on, they then do not appear upon this subject 
to know right from wrong. Much as they are superior to 
us in matters of their own comfort and amusement, with 
respect to morality, I do assure you they are mere novices ; 
and as my first impression was that of respect and humilia¬ 
tion, I was the more startled at this unaccountable paradox, 
and the immense discrepancy between their professions and 
their practice ; still there are, it must be confessed, 
numerous benevolent institutions here, and many good 
persons too, but these compose, I fear, by far the minor 
part, while the bulk of the people, from the peer to the 
beggar (though they look on other nations as uncivilised 
men) are themselves mere savages, in which humanity to 
animals, and even to man, is almost totally wanting. Never, 
however, was a nation more devout; but they mistake the 
principles of their religion, and think the Supreme Being 
will be contented with their admiration of Himself, while 
contempt and injury is passed by them upon Kis works. 
Every other animal they consider as only made to be sacri¬ 
ficed to their pleasure and sport. They shut their eyes to 
the mental endowments bestowed upon them, which they 
confound "with blind instinct—a quality, which in so ex¬ 
tended a sense not one of the natives can explain. No 
nation is better acquainted with the various abilities of the 
dumb creation, still they think and teach each other that it 
is entirely destitute of reason. This is the doctrine handed 
down from father to son ; and as the time of youth, which 
with us is devoted to the instilling in children a knowledge 
of the moral duties of life, is here chiefly spent by them in 
acquiring an acquaintance with the dead languages, and 
the trades and professions they are to follow, they, poor 
things l have no alternative but readily to swallow the 
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principles which are forced down their throats, without 
time to examine the contents ; and as these delusions well 
agree with their love of self, they maintain them to the last, 
without even suspecting their fallacy, which thus estab¬ 
lished, is the cause of the terrible cruelty and injustice they 
indict upon every unfortunate animal within their power. 
First they assume it to be without reason, and thence infer 
it without a soul; consequently so inferior to and different 
from mankind, that the same laws which teach men to 
respect the rights of each other become entirely inapplicable 
to the brute creation, which we Hindoos know to be in so 
many respects, particularly in those of gratitude and affec¬ 
tion, so superior to the generality of mankind. In this 
erronious notion they commit every torture that can be con¬ 
ceived on them, and appear to take a strange pleasure in it. 
Some animals they cause to be torn to pieces by dogs for 
their amusement, others they skin and boil alive. Their 
beasts of burden they drive to death ; if they are blind, 
lame, or broken-winded, go they must by the force of the 
lash or the spur in spite of their darkness, lameness, or 
short panting. And while the natives commit this and 
numerous other such sins, the religious preceptors seldom 
interfere, and even fall into the same errors themselves. 
Till within a few years ago, no law whatever existed to 
restrain the propensity of the English for ill-treating their 
animals, but the law against any person who should inter¬ 
pose between them and their oppressors are in full force. 
A very limited law in favour of animals has, however, of 
late, after great opposition, been effected by the ever 
lamented Bichard Martin, and Mr. Joseph Pease. But 
what was .the treatment towards the first and his sup¬ 
porters? Derision was for a long time nearly the only 
reward they received from their country. To talk of 
humanity towards beasts appeared to Englishmen as in¬ 
sanity. In justice, however, I say it, they now begin to 
know better, and their hearts, indeed, to soiten. Still it is as¬ 
tonishing how bills are introduced to the senate in favour of 
humanity to animals, when the chosen representatives of 
the nation often throw them out again without ceremony or 
shame. I cannot now detail what is constantly going on, 
but my first walk through the metropolis will serve to give 
some insight into the character of the people. 

The first object which struck my attention was a place 
called Whitechapel, where hundreds of skinned sheep, with 
hideous gashes in their throats, are indelicately exposed for 
sale on hooks, plainly evincing the signs of an unnecessarily 
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violent death. I observed a respectable looking woman 
examining the carcases, and expected some remark of refine¬ 
ment from her lips. She, however, turned to me, and ob¬ 
served, what a fine sight is this! what profusion for the poor ! 
Leaving this bloody and filthy place, I saw in one of the 
squares an elegant chariot and two beautiful horses, when 
a grave and venerable gentleman, the proprietor, feeling 
flattered with my admiration, accosted me with an eulogy on 
the goodness of God for having so well-made the horses* 
necks to fit the collars of his harness, and their feet to draw 
his carriage. Hearing then that the subject of cruelty to 
animals was going to be discussed at a public meeting, I 
went there and learned of practices that made my very blood 
freeze in my veins. Among the subjects deprecated was 
that of vivisection : operations performed by medical men 
upon animals, which, without exaggeration, they cut up 
alive, aDd torture by every possible means to improve their 
knowledge of human diseases. I could not avoid expressing 
considerable warmth at such deeds. I soon however got a 
host of English and French surgeons around me, who eagerly 
defended these crimes, and on what ground do you think ? 
a pretty one indeed! That it was all for the good of their 
own species, and therefore not only justifiable, but highly 
meritorious ! Here a retired surgeon stepped forward, 
and joined me; at last calling me aside, he told me that these 
young practitioners, when once they had acquired their taste 
of experimenting on dumb animals, were carried by their 
love of science a little further, viz :—to the hospitals and 
workhouses, where human beings of a lower caste became 
the victims. This, he continued, is well known and defended 
by the profession, as without it, they say, we should never 
have acquired the knowledge we possess, forgetting that 
knowledge illegitimately obtained, is stolen goods. 

Leaving this meeting, I went to the market, called 
Smithfield, where the butchers buy their cattle ; and never 
was my astonishment more highly excited. Often have I 
heard the term “Hells” applied to many gambling houses 
in London, where the English trick each other out of their 
money, but truly is this the worst “ Hell” of them all. Here 
do you see thousands of panting sheep and oxen which have 
been driven hundreds of miles, standing for a whole night 
and day without food or drink, in a space too small for half 
their number, and where hundreds of villains are employed 
with thick cudgels and goads, whose business is to belabour 
them with blows on their heads, eyes, and bodies, that they 
may properly stand to be handled and examined by the 
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batchers. Near this place are a great many slaughter-houses 
(all private property) where not a soul can enter without 
the owner’s consent, and to these places are the cattle driven; 
many of which are cellars ten or twelve feet deep without 
any entrance for the cattle but from a trap door on the top, 
down which the poor sheep are tossed on the stone-floor by 
men calling themselves Christians, and there sometimes 
skinned alive, and tortured just as the fancy of the slaughter¬ 
man may dictate. 

You will, no doubt, imagine that the rulers of the nation 
are ignorant of such facts, but far from this is the case ; 
prayer after prayer has fruitlessly been presented to the 
senate to alleviate these grievances, and prevent their bull- 
baits, and numerous others of their barbarous pastimes; but 
the educated here are no better than than the ignorant, 
their education having been of the wrong kind : the chief 
aim of parents in this country being to accomplish their 
offspring to effect their progress through life, while they 
neglect that part which teaches them their duties towards 
other beings; this is the reason that these petitions are 
treated with neglect or disdain, by the rulers, who say we 
commit such cruelty ourselves, that we have no right to 
interfere in those of the lower class. If we prevent the poor 
from tormenting a bull, how can we amuse ourselves by 
torturing a stag ? It would, they say, be the height of 
injustice to the poor whom we love, and who have raised us 
to the high situations we hold. By such arguments they 
preserve their own sports—gain the hearty cheers of the 
multitude, by protecting the vices of the public, and part 
with the bright smiles of their comrades full beaming upon 
their faces for their impartial and liberal regard of the 
rights of the people to do wrong. 

Disgusted with the scenes of the cattle-market, &c., I 
endeavoured to dispel my gloom by visiting the opera. On 
my approaching, 1 found a number of gentlemen’s carriages 
and hired ones contending for precedence, when the continued 
lashing of the whips, and struggling of the poor animals 
with the pain was beyond my power to describe. I looked 
in the insides, thinking that the gentlemen and ladies there 
would endeavour to prevent the cruelty, but they did not 
appear to hear or see it; most of them were smiling and 
deeply engaged in conversation. Unluckily at last, a stone- 
cart with a horse, a perfect skeleton, got in the way in a rut, 
from which, the utmost force of the lash could not stir it, 
the moment the horse began to try he was violently beaten, 
which caused him to hang back. Agibbe, agibbe, was upon 
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this reiterated by the garages! At length the driver, step* 
ping softly to its side, stooped to find the most tender spot, 
and on which, with a malignant smile, he directed his ut¬ 
most fury, so that it fell. One man began to kick it, another 
to lash it, and a third cried out—•* he wants a pole-axe 
in his skull Observing some well-dressed men looking on, 
I offered my services to them to assist in keeping off the 
crowd, and helping the horse to rise, but instead of complying, 
they grinned at each other, accompanying it by some eurious 
remarks which 1 could not comprehend, and in a few seconds 
several more men of the same stamp were around me. By 
this time the horse contrived to rise, when the driver laid 
hold of an iron instrument of torture, called a “ bit,” and is 
fixed in the mouth, which he began to push with all his 
force to make the horse back into an exact spot. This caused 
the poor animal to fall again, when the driver angrily 
exclaimed “ it is of no use, the old brute which had cost 
him a pound in Smithfield, and all his keep, was dying.” I 
shall never forget the mute eloquence of the oppressed beast 
on this occasion, he seemed to understand his master’s 
meaning and rolled his haggard eyes on his tormentor, 
which plainly expressed, “I owe you nothing, I have given 
all: my very last ounce of strength has been expended in 
your welfare, and this is my reward ! ” He then gave his 
last gasp, and in spite of his barbarous master, here ended 
a continuation of twenty years’ suffering and outrage. 

Proceeding to the interior of the theatre, what a differ¬ 
ent scene presented itself; fascinatingmusic—elegant dresses 
—beautiful scenery—brilliant lights—and the whole enchan¬ 
ting! but above all, was the affability and politeness of the 
company to each other. Not a sentiment of harshness in 
the countenance of one of them ; so mild^so polished— 
and so gentle did these ladies and gentlemen appear, cruelty 
above all qualities seemed foreign from their natures, still 
they did not seem to think on the real scene on the outside; 
which, on leaving the theatre, I found in part repeated, and 
as here ended my day’s excursion I will desist, and make 
further observations on a future opportunity. 

I remain, your sincere Friend, 

Sing Manjoobore. 


FABLE OF A CAPTAIN AND A SEA GULL. 

A certain captain having been long detained near an unin* 
habited shore, was surprised to find the different animals 
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there so busy and apparently so happy. Still wishing to 
give the birds and beasts there an idea of his own superiority, 
he accosted a sea-gull as follows :— 

Captain. — I see by the familiarity of your manner before 
me, that you are not aware of the vast superiority we enjoy 
above you. Just look at your own works and then examine 
ours. Nothing but a paltry nest have you to show ; but 
observe those immense vessels which have brought us thou¬ 
sands of miles to visit you. Examine the majestic sails and 
stupendous steam engine by which they plough the ocean. 
Have you any thing a thousandth part so clever ? 

Gull. —Truly, we admire your astonishing works ; but 
just try to make a little nest like ours without tools and 
instruction, as we do, and, in this, at least, would you not 
fail ? But with respect to your wonderful vessels, sails, and 
steam engines, they would be useless to us; because God 
has given us two little paddles on our feet, and two to our 
shoulders ; by means of the first of which we have learned 
how to plough the ocean as you do, and by the last, the 
Heavens: and thus have we been enabled by our own indi¬ 
vidual exertions, to travel much further and faster than 
you do. 

Captain (a little surprised and disconcerted at so unex¬ 
pected a reply).—But what is the use of the celerity of your 
motion if you cannot find your way ? Here is a small box 
with a needle in the middle ; this tells us where we are 
going. It may be dark, or it may be foggy, still this never 
deceives us. Besides this, we have a plumb-line, and a log 
book, by which we keep out of danger, and know our pro¬ 
gress. Now, you not having made yourselves such instru¬ 
ments, must be lost the moment you lose sight of your 
object. 

Gull (smiling).—Truly, we have no such troublesome 
instruments to carry, and none do we want. The most un¬ 
explored regions can we traverse and never lose our way; 
because our knowledge is in our brains, not in our iron and 
our wood as yours is ; and each individual among us, with¬ 
out any help, finds out his latitude, longitude, and destina¬ 
tion. If you lose your instruments, you lose your know¬ 
ledge, but we never cau. 

Captain. —This is really astonishing; but still you must 
be greatly embarrassed for want of an instrument to tell you 
the time of day. Look at this complicated and elegant lit¬ 
tle machine out of my pocket, which the combined ingenu¬ 
ity of man has produced ; and, by means of which, we know • 
the course of the globe itself, and are enabled to keep our 
appointments. 
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Gull. —The instrument is really beautiful; but our 
watches too are in our brains, and we know the time by our 
reasoning faculty, as you do by your machines. 

Captain.— Well, really this is unexpected. But I have 
found out the mystery; you are nothing but machines 
yoursleves, actuated by a superior power, otherwise you 
would be above us, as you can do better without help than 
we with it. I cannot understand how you do it, and, there¬ 
fore, I deny that the knowledge you boast is your own. 

Gull. —Neither do I know how you have done what you 
have; but I do know that God is the grand mover of the 
whole; and as we are enabled to adapt all our different ac¬ 
tions to the occasion, as well as you, we are not to be robbed 
of the credit of possessing wisdom, because that particular 
wisdom may, in some respects, exceed your own. 


i 


REPLY OF A PIG TO A CORRESPONDENT OF 
THE “MORNING HERALD.” 

Sir, —Though not given to letters, I cannot refrain from 
offering a few remarks to a grumbling writer in the Morning 
Herald, on the question of “ Whether England possesses 
soil adequate to the support of its own inhabitants ?” and 
who finds fault because now and then we have a mouthful 
of the same wheat their own poor devour. Verily, I wish 
to know why he is so ill-natured to us as to grudge us a 
little wheat, and how he can be so unjust and absurd as to 
tax our masters with inhumanity because they do occasion¬ 
ally indulge us with a little good food, while others rob the 
poor of their just portion for their own luxuries ? Heaven 
knows, we do not live long, therefore cannot eat much, and 
soon do we repay our pittance by the flesh of our own 
bodies, which is enjoyed by the poor as well as the rich. 
But I cannot understand why you think so much of your 
wheat. You do not grumble about oats, and barley, and 
grass; it is true that you could not eat the grass yourselves, 
and very little of the oats, and the barley is chiefly used for 
intoxicating beverage; but you seem to forget that the same 
land which produces oats, grass, and barley, might, with a 
little trouble, be used to produce wheat; then, why not 
find fault at so many horses being brought to England or 
propagated in the land, to feed on the soil which might be 
used for your favourite wheat; and besides this, what are 
we to eat ? Whatever we are fed with is similar in its effects 
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on the general stock, provided we are well fed. Or do you 
mean then that we are to be fed on nothing but refuse and 
rubbish ? I can tell you, sir, though you put rings in our 
noses to prevent our taking the roots which nature has pro¬ 
vided for us, that a poor pig likes a good dinner as well as 
the best gentleman, and if we are obliged to put up with 
filthy trash it is because we have nothing better to use. 

Your remarks, you will perceive, have compelled a pig to 
write, as Baalam’s ass was compelled to speak, and hoping I 
have written the truth, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

A Pig. 


REPLY TO THE “MONTHLY REVIEW” OF THE 
1st SEPTEMBER, 1839, ON ITS CRITIQUE ON 
THE “ ANIMALS’ FRIEND” DR. STYLES’S PRIZE 
ESSAY, AND THE PAMPHLET OF THE 
HON. G. F. BERKELEY, M.P. 

Wb return thanks to the Editor of the “ Monthly Review” 
for the candour of his critique of the 1st September, 1839, 
on our work, &c., though his opinions differ materially from 
our own. Yet men cannot help their thoughts, and whether 
right or wrong, in many cases, they had better have vent 
that their merits may be fairly seen. We hope we shall, 
with equal sincerity, advert to his article. 

The opening of the subject is not extraordinary, but fol¬ 
lows the beaten tract of denouncing cruelty to animals in 
general terms ; and even warmly descends into some detail, 
preparatory to an attack upon the cause. We do not tax 
the Editor with duplicity, but must observe, that this is 
commonly the way the cause is assailed :—First, the assail¬ 
ant endeavours to show that he is humane himself (like the 
boy who stuttered out that he did not stutter), and then goes 
boldly to attack the cause without incurring the odium. 
Still we do not assert that this has been the Editor’s motive ; 
after some proper remarks, however, he observes, “Many 
other painful exhibitions are constantly to be witnessed, 
which, we do not perceive, can be summarily put down, or 
that any law which could be wisely and safely passed, would 
suppress. In the present state of society, how are the claims 
of horses to be nicely adjusted, in respect of strength, age, 
and disease, while so many thousands of the people have 
their interests wound up in the speed with which they travel, 
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or the quantity of work which these four-footed servants 
perform ? We must not forget that the claims and neces¬ 
sities of man are paramount, and the toils and distresses of 
multitudes of our fellow-beings surpass the average pains 
and deprivations of the brute creation. Man’s feelings, 
anxieties, and reasoning powers take a scope, as respects the 
present and future, as well as in intensity, which renders 
every injury done him, every evil he endures, infinitely more 
serious than the most sagacious of the lower animals have 
to encounter or can understand. Yet in the Periodical be¬ 
fore us, the most obvious and stale truths are blinked; 
a pervading sentimentality runs through the publication, 
that would elevate the animal and depreciate the man, which 
is altogether inconsistent with a fair and faithful representa¬ 
tion of their various spheres and relations; an affected sym¬ 
pathy for the one prevails, and a humbleness as regards the 
other, without arguments to support the conclusions, all « 
which cannot but sensibly do damage to the professed pur¬ 
poses of the Animals’ Friend Society.” 

We agree with the Editor as to the difficulty and the dan¬ 
ger of attempting to reform abuses : but are all objects to be 
abandoned because they are difficult and dangerous ? This 
has not been the opinion either of Buonaparte nor the Duke 
of Wellington, nor of Grace Darling; such remarks would 
have better applied to the pageantry of a Lord Mayor’s show, 
or to the building of a church steeple (in both of which ac¬ 
tions many human lives fall sacrifices), than in the preven¬ 
tion of cruelty to animals. With respect to adjusting the 
claims of horses, &c., the same remark applies to human 
beings. Would the Editor allow the master of factory chil¬ 
dren to beat and work them to death with impunity ; and 
are not the relative health, strength, and powers of the 
children to be considered and adjusted ? If the interests of 
persons are wound up with cruelty, let them abandon their 
cruel ty and their interests together. Crime is crime, though 
backed by interest. Who told the Editor that the claims, 

&o. of man were paramount ?—Cowper himself may have 
erred on this point; and who has told him that the distresses 
of nuin were greater ? If the former observation has been 
properly applied by him, then it must follow that any cruelty 
to animals, however great, is right; provided the perpetrator 
derive from it the most trifling advantage. But as to the 
distresses of mankind generally exceeding that of other 
animals, the opinion is so diametrically opposite to our own, 
that we really think the Editor must have gone through the 
world with his eyes shut. We want not to be told of the 
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sufferings of mankind—we admit their intensity, but those 
of the dumb creation we conceive to be generally ten-fold 
greater ; it is here “ where age, blindness, lameness, poverty, 
and disease, conspire to render their lots truly appalling !”* 
And with respect to the pains and reasoning powers of 
brutes, how has the Editor been so clever as to have dis¬ 
covered them to be infinitely low, as his remarks would lead 
us to believe ? Here is the mischief! First, the quality of 
the victim is depreciated, and then the victim itself laid 
open to abuse, because misrepresented by the false light we 
have been pleased to cast upon it. The Editor, however, is 
right as to the aim of our work to detract from the complai¬ 
sance and high estimation with which we regard our own 
species, and have a little more respect for the merits of ether 
animals. But as to our want of having used arguments in 
support of our ideas as to the reasoning power and sentiment 
of the dumb creation ; a perusal of all the numbers of our 
work will soon show the assertion to be contrary to truth. 
The critique then observes, “ Had the contributors to this 
periodical, and the active members of the Society, dealt less 
in exaggerations concerning the relative rights of man and 
animals, we think the service done by them might have 
been greater than those that are obvious to us. We have 
all along thought that the method adopted was like begin¬ 
ning at the wrong end, and that even the most prudent ex¬ 
ercise of this backward plan would have been but few 
valuable and lasting results. The feelings of the mass must 
be elevated and purified; the condition of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of the population must be ameliorated, before any ex¬ 
tensive and virtual change will take place in behalf of the 
animal or the human race.” 

Would that the Editor had spoken the truth in calling our 
representations “ exaggerations;” no, indeed, they are not! 
They are, as we have observed, “ facts too true, which speak 
and plead in a tongue well understood by all who can grieve 
for the distresses of others : by all who blush for the faults 
of mankind; by all who hold sacred the great trusts of God. ”* 
We have not begun at the wrong end. It is himself who 
does, and we have done our best to elevate and purify the 
public feeling on this subject. Cruelty to animals is not 
one of the branches of the tree of evil ; it is the very root 
itself of most evil. In the nursery it is sucked in with our 
mother's milk, and in after life leads to the shedding of 
human blood. Never must we expect an elevated and puri- 

* Animals’ Friend, No . 1. 
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fied condition of mankind, while cruelty to animals is left to 
rankle in the heart. 

The editor objects to our ideas as to the relationship be¬ 
tween man and animals, and asks, whether, “ this exalta¬ 
tion of sentiment. &c. is to be forwarded by such views of 
mankind ” as we have given. Undoubtedly, though the 
cause of animals would be benefited by the character of 
man being really raised instead of depressed, yet it is not 
benefited by flattery: but, on the contrary, is benefited by 
the pride of man being humbled to its proper level, and the 
rank of animals shown also in true colours. 

The article goes on in dissenting from various parts of 
our work which our limits prevent our replying to, but the 
following home question we feel bound to notice. 

“ In reading works of the same class with those before 
us, and taking the same extravagant grounds, we never 
find it distinctly laid down, how far man is to make the 
inferior creation subservient to him. We can understand 
Cowper when he speaks of a ‘needful* act, which implies 
that whatever contributes to the benefit of the possessor of 
an animal, and to the community, is lawful and right as 
respects its use ; and we know that wanton cruelty and ill- 
treatment are never consonant with, nor the source of this 
benefit. Such writers as are now before us, however, take 
refuge in declamation ; leaving one perfectly at a loss to 
know whether they approve of ever making use of animals 
in any one shape or not. In vain we look, for instance, 
in the next long quotation (from a correspondent to the 
work) for any practical instruction.” 

The Editor, if he will re-peruse the works of Styles, 
Mushet, Youatt, Crowe, Drummond, Primatt, and most 
other authors, will find that they all allow of what they deem 
a proper use of the services of animals to man, as to labour 
and food, but all more or less deprecate wanton cruelty. 
Gompertz’s “ Moral Inquiries” disputes the right to sacri¬ 
fice animals in any way to the use of man, but impartially 
examines the opposite bearings of the subject; and Dr. 
Forster’s Philozoia also examines these points, 

The Animals’ Friend Society, however, being composed 
of many individuals who, in some degree, differ, has rather 
chosen to tell the public what it may not do, than what it 
may. But if we may do whatever we please to animals, 
provided it benefits ourselves or the community, we may do 
almost everything we complain of; we may skin them 
alive for two-pence, vivisect them for vanity, hunt them for 
exercise, and drive them to death to travel with speed. No, 
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Mr. Monboddo,’ this will never do; and the humane 
Cowper could not have meant it. 

The Editor also, in further allusion to our remarks, ob¬ 
serves, that “ the fall of slavery has just as much to do with 
the ‘Animals’ Friend Society’ as several of the other 
charges so pompously claimed as its achievements.” 

Now, in reply to this, we repeat, that we do think the 
Animals’ Friend Society and its coadjutors have had a great 
deal to do in the suppression of slavery. We have found, 
at least, that the two subjects have gone together, and more 
than this, we have noticed that the advocates of the sup¬ 
pression of slavery, and of flogging in the army and navy, 
and other cruelties to man, have continually, in speeches, 
and writings, adverted to what was being doue for animals, 
and stimulated the public, at least, to do as much for man¬ 
kind. The Animals’ Friend Society gained strength, the 
Anti-slavery Society followed, and slavery fell. 

We shall not reply to the remarks on the article of our 
coadjutors, nor on the work of Dr. Styles, but allow them 
a space to do so themselves. 


VIVISECTION. 

It may, perhaps, be little known to what a sad extent 
vivisecting, &c. is carried on, and that many thousand poor 
animals of all descriptions, according to reports, are, from 
the old worn out horses and asses, (regularly bought for the 
purpose) to the most minute insect, dissected alive ! And 
subjected to experiments which Dr. J. L. Drummond justly 
observes, “ include every species of cruelty that the most 
savage ingenuity can invent; they include sawing off por¬ 
tions of the skull, and paring away the brain in slices, to 
see what effect is produced by wounding one part more 
than another! They include the starving of animals to 
death for the purpose of ascertaining the appearance of the 
stomach ! They include the tying of ligatures on the bile 
duct, the thoracie duct, the pyloris, and other parts, all 
which is accompanied with excruciating torture to the 
victim operated on ! They include the laying bare of the 
heart, to observe the strength of its action,—dividing 
nerves, cutting away viscera, and many other operations 
which are accompanied with the direst cruelty, and nine 
tenths of which, after all, relate to matters of curiosity 
alone, and lead to no practical benefit of any kind.” 
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Some years back a contention arose as to whether vomit¬ 
ing was principally performed by the abdominal muscles and 
diaphragm, or whether the stomach assisted in the operation. 
Among numerous experiments to prove this trivial point 
were those of Majendie, Maingault, Portal, Bourdon, Piedguel, 
and others. Majendie administered emetics to dogs, some¬ 
times into the stomach, sometimes into the veins, without 
observing any particular contraction of the stomach. He 
also drew the stomach out of the abdomen . and no vomiting 
took place, although the inclination was perceptible. But as 
soon as he replaced it vomiting ensued. Next, he pulled the 
stomach itself out of its cavity , and squeezed it, and thus 
produced vomiting: then he cut through the abdominal mus¬ 
cles, and divided the phrenic nerve, cutting away the dia¬ 
phragm, also the abdominal muscles, (viz., the flesh onthesto- 
mach) tying up thelower organs of the stomach, and the animal 
vomited, excepting when the abdominal muscles and dia¬ 
phragm were both cut. Not contented with this, he actually 
cut the stomach away and substituted a pig's bladder , dis¬ 
tended with fluid in the place, and in this pitiable state, 
produced vomiting, as if the fluid bad been ejected from the 
natural stomach. Dra. Maingault, Portal, and Bourdon, 
proved about as much on the other side, and with similar 
barbarity, while Piedguel supported Majendie, and repeated 
his experiments of pulling *out the stomach and affixing an 
artificial one, which he made with part of the intestine of 
another dog. See the Lancet , Jan. 27, 1826—7, p. 637 : 
also of November 24, 1827—8, page 301, which observes, 
that experiments on living dogs and rabbits show that the 
pupil of the eye, even dilated by belladonna, contracts 
briskly when the external surface oi the iris is stimulated by a 
needle passed through the cornea (namely the little black 
circle), whilst on the contrary the contraction is rapid if the 
needle pass through the iris (the part round it) and irritate 
the internal surface. This, in plain language, being stick¬ 
ing needles through the sight. The gross ignorance also of 
some philosophers is most lamentable. Maupertius having, 
it is said, actually put a salamander in the fire, to see 
whether it would live there ; but, wonderful to relate, the 
poor animal died! 

It appears from the “ Morning Herald,” 21st June, 1841, 
that the French chemists were busily engaged in experi¬ 
menting on dogs, to discover arsenic in their bodies, on the 
pretence of exculpating persons charged with administering 
it to the human race. They had not, it seems, succeeded, 
and we should have been much surprised if they had found 
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much there. It is melancholy to see cruelty thus masked. 
The account states, that “at the academy of sciences, M. 
Regnault, irf the name of the commission (composed of 
Messrs.'Dumas, Bossingault, Thenard/and himself,) read a 
report on Marsh’s apparatus to discover arsenic in animals. 
Memoirs on its application had been sent by Messrs. Orfila, 
Flandin, Danger, Boeppelin, and others, who had operated 
on dogs to whom arsenic had been administered in small 
quantities.” 


CORRESPONDENCE ON FIELD SPORTS, &c., 

AND 

SURGICAL EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

The reply received by the secretary (the author) to several 
advertisements, challenging all the world to bring forward 
arguments to prove that field sports, fishing for sport, and 
surgical experiments on living animals, are not morally 
criminal is contained in the following observations, with 
the secretary’s answer to the several points. 

Correspondent: 

“ To the Secretary of the Animals* Friend Society* 

“ Sir,—Seeing an advertisement in the Times newspaper, 
offering a challenge to all the world to bring forward argu¬ 
ments to prove that field sports, fishing for sport, and sur- 

f *cal experiments on living animals are not morally cruel, 
feel it my duty to agree with you in the first two sports 
mentioned, but think you decidedly wrong on putting 
experiments on living animals on a par with them.” 
Secretary's Answer . 

Your view of sports does you credit, and I do not put the 
two crimes on a par ; the sports I consider the worst in 
species or character, because the object itself is to perpetrate 
suffering, for the mere pleasure of doing evil to others ; but 
experiments, if I judge aright, so far exceed sports in degree 
of suffering, that it is difficult to say which is, the most cri¬ 
minal. 

Correspondent. —Chemical experiments must be made, 
or science must be never more enlightened ; I say, they must 
be made, because those whieh I mean cannot be made on 
inanimate objects ; therefore, they must be made on living 
animals, or else not at all. 
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Secretary.— 1 Then, even for science, they must decidedly 
not be made at all. It is a poor defence to s^y, I must dio 
evil to another because if I do not I cannot get all that I 
want myself. 

Correspondent. —Suppose yourself were at death's very 
door , and would you not be grateful that science had dis¬ 
covered a remedy, though by the death and pain of an 
animal ? 

Secretary. —If I wished, in order to render my life more 
secure, to sacrifice animals in such experiments, I should not 
say, do not perform them . N o one knows what he might not 
do in the agonies of death ; but what he ought to do, is 
another question : I hope, then, that I should never wish 
to preserve life by such means, or venture it in the hands of 
a vivisecting surgeon himself. 

Correspondent, (sentence continued.)—Therefore the 
small evil makes way for the great good. 

Secretary. —This is indeed too bad I Forgive me if I 
am warm—The small evil ! Let us see what this little in¬ 
nocent evil is composed of. Perhaps some of our readers 
may suppose it consists only in tickling a monkey rather too 
much in order to make it laugh, or in drawing a few drops of 
blood from the veins of a bull ; but will they credit us when 
we say “ the small evil 99 consists in nailing dogs* feet to 
tables, cutting open their bodies, tearing out their bowels, 
heart, lungs, stomach, &c., cutting their brains in slices, 
day after day, while the animal is still alive, sticking needles 
in the eyes, applying poisons, fire, and every other species 
of torture that wickedness could invent, and deceitfully 
coaxing the unsuspecting victim into confidence ? This is 
the small evil! Oh times ! oh morals ! And what is the 
great good ? Merely a very distant probability of, in a few 
instances, mitigating our own diseases, or preserving our 
own lives a little longer. But, even if the evil were really 
small, and the good great, the reasoning would not do, be¬ 
cause it applies to different objects. A. has no right to con¬ 
sign B. to evil, or deprive him of his right, to obtain a 
greater benefit himself, otherwise a young man might kill 
an old to save his own longer expectant life. 

Correspondent. —See the scriptures, * 4 Are ye not worth 
more than so many sparrows V* 

Secretary. —Whenever you think you perceive anything 
in scripture contrary to reason and morality, be sure you 
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misunderstand what you read.* Scriptures never can mean 
to perpetuate crime. The construction of the phrase does 
not, it appears, at all convey the meaning imputed : the 
worth of the sparrows either must mean the price they 
would fetch in the market, or the value they possess for 
themselves in their nests, &c. : but neither the market- 
price of sparrows, nor the value of the sparrows’ own pro¬ 
perty, can affect the question. The phrase does not appear 
to relate to a comparison of the importance of the two lives, 
nor to the justice nor injustice of destroying the mere life 
of the one to save the life of the other : but even if it did, it 
would not apply, as it is the extreme torture that principally 
requires to be defended. Where is the license, then, to 
torture ? 

Correspondent. —Though I have written these few lines, 
I am neither a wrangler, snarler, nor cruel person. 

A FRIEND TO SCIENCE, THOUGH NOT TO CRUELTY. 


LETTER OF JOHN CHIPPENDALE, Esq. 

In defence of Vivisection , from the Lancet , Vol. 1 , 1838-9, 
No. 10, pages 257 cind 258, with replies to several 
points . 

“ EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS. 

“ To the Editor of The Lancet. 

“ Sir,—W ill you favour me so far as to give a corner of 
your valuable publication to the following letter, in answer 
to the accompanying advertisement ? 

I have the honor to remain. Sir, 

“ Your very obedient Servant, 

• JOHN CHIPPENDALE. 
“ 10, Bedford Street, Bedford Square, 

“ November 1 6th, 1838.” 


“SURGICAL EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

“ It being a common practice of many surgeons and stu¬ 
dents, to cut up dumb animals alive, and inflict the most 
revolting and protracted torture on them, to please their own 
vanity, and for the interest of their own species, The Animals 

* Or that Scripture itself is in error. 

62 
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Friend Societv will liberally reward any person who will 
enable it to convict such delinquents before a magistrate; 
and will be glad of any particulars of such experiments, 
with the names of the operators, to insert in the next report. 
“ Oval, Kennington. 

“LEWIS GOMPERTZ, Hon. Sec ” 


“TO LEWIS GOMPERTZ, Esq. 

Sir, —Although I doubt not you will receive many com * 
munications of the same nature as this present, I should deem 
myself unworthy of the diploma 1 have the honour to hold, 
did I not give my voice in the general indignation your un¬ 
warranted attack must necessarily excite in the breasts of a 
class of men, of whom, by universal consent, the honor and 
h umani ty are unimpeachable; I need scarcely mention to 
you, that I allude to an advertisement in “ The Morning 
Herald V newspaper, of the 15th instant, headed, “ Surgical 
Experiments on Living Animals,” and bearing your signa¬ 
ture: whether you are the author of this “ jeremiade,” I shall 
not attempt to guess ; it may be that your name is merely 
appended as Secretary of the Society, putting it forth, but 
whoever the author may be, it is a matter of difficulty which 
most to admire—his ignorance or his folly.” 

“JOHN CHIPPENDALE, Esq.” 


1Zeply of Lewis Gompertz , Esq. to John Chippendale^ Esq. 

I certainly did suggest the advertisement, knowing it to 
be in conformity with the sentiments of our members and 
friends, but it does not apply to a class of men, if by class we 
are to understand the medical or surgical one, it refers only 
to vivisectors, against whom many of the former set their 
faces as much as we do ourselves. I am, however, greatly 
favoured by your defence, by which the public may fairly 
see both sides; you have manfully and honorably acquitted 
yourself, in having given it; only one solitary defence besides 
having appeared (see our last number): every other advocate 
of vivisection seeming ashamed to reply; and, though liking 
to operate, caring neither for the chidmgs of conscience, nor 
the frowns of public opinion. 

John Chippendale continued— 

“ In the first place these, so called by you “ Surgical 
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Experiments,” are not instituted for the special purpose of 
surgery, but have reference to the elucidation of points in 
Physiology, and de-facto belong more to the province of the 
Physician, than to the Surgeon; they are means which, 
although repugnantly, are of necessity adopted, as the only 
way of arriving at a knowledge of the operations of nature, 
without which knowledge it would not only be out of our 
power to cure diseases, but even to alleviate suffering in the 
human race. 

4< It has been truly remarked, by an elegant writer, that 
Nature refuses to unveil many of her secrets to us by gentle 
means; that such secrets are only to be wrung from her, 
and only to be obtained by detecting her in the act. 

“ Let me ask the author of the advertisement, how he ex- 
p jets we are to become acquainted with the nature of func¬ 
tional diseases but by such means? Let him imagine himself 
writhing in agony, upon a bed of sickness, and sending for a 
medical practitioner, who, when he arrives should say, ‘ I 
have no means to investigate the cause of your disease ; in 
fact, I do not know wherein it consists ; I can therefore do 
nothing for its alleviation ; I must leave you to your fate.* ” 

Mr. Gompertz :— 

All vivisections are unquestionably surgical’operations, 
whether for the special purposes of Surgery, Medicine, or 
Physiology. . It is generally admitted that the knowledge 
gained by vivisections is very small. We have applied to 
Bell, to Abernethy, and to numerous celebrated surgeons 
for their opinions : their replies have generally been to that 
effect; and many of them quite inimical to such experi¬ 
ments. An elegant writer observes, “ I have diligently 
enquired from medical men in this city, inferior to none in 
the profession to which they belong; and I may take the 
reply of an eminent practitioner as a general specimen of the 
answers I received, it was as follows :—‘ I will not say that 
the practice to which you allude has been of no benefit to 
science, but I will say that the benefits ascribed to it have 
been enormously over-rated. In the French and German 
schools, it has dwindled into mere theory, from which (except 
so far as lecturing and book-making are concerned) few, if 
any practial results have been derived. We have a mass of 
medical testimony of the highest class already before the 
public, confirming this opinion, I will not, therefore, take 
the word of every unfledged barbarian, who tells me that the 

g3 
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cruelties which administer to his bad passions, administer 
at the same time to the cause of science. 

But granting all: that the secrets of nature can be thus 
wrung from her, and that human sufferings can be alleviated 
by such means, what then ? Are we to commit crimes to 
gratify mere scientific curiosity, or for the selfish and cowardly 
purposes of protecting our own dear selves from pain and 
death, or can such motives prevent such actions from being 
crime ? How can they ? It is imposible. We care not what 
advantages may result to the perpetrators, and however great 
that may be, it cannot compensate the injured party; eveiy 
criminal may make the same excuse, namely, that he injured 
others for the benefit of himself and friends, but such rea¬ 
soning will not do. He must show that it is for the benefit 
of the injured party itself , instead of himself, his friends, or 
his species. If self preservation excuse the act, it must 
excuse vivisection on human beings, and Burk was then in¬ 
nocent. You will, perhaps, reply that animals were created 
merely for the use of man, and to be sacrificed for his bene¬ 
fit ; but this is the rock on which we split. I deny it in toto; 
and this is the centre on which the question hinges. Of 
course, if our premises are opposite, our conclusions must 
disagree, your first business is to prove that those premises 
are right, and even then such violent cruelty would far over¬ 
balance the advantage. 

Could I, however, have felt desirous of alleviating any 
disease, with which I might be afflicted by such means, I 
should never have blamed them, no! rather let me suffer 
than sin, and such are the sentiments of all the animals’ 
friends. 

Mr. J. Chippendale :— 

“The whole animal creation was placed at the disposal 
of man for general purposes, and this among the rest.” 

Mr. Oompertz :— 

This is what you have to prove, excepting by the right 
of might. 

Mr. J. Chippendale :— 

“ The accusation of ‘ revolting and protracted torture’ 
being inflicted, can only proceed from the Author being 
totally unacquainted with the mode of their performance ; 
for l will venture to say, that it is the uniform study of the 
operator, to avoid inflicting more pain than is inevitable, 
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so much so, that when practicable, the animals are first 
stunned.’’ 

Mr. Gompertz :— 

Is it possible to deny the severity of these operations ? 
Too deeply have I investigated this subject not to know, 
that though animals may sometimes be previously stunned, 
the reverse is frequently the case; and that every means is 
taken to extend their miserable lives for days or weeks under 
the most appalling sufferings that can be imagined. Bogs 
nailed to tables by their feet—cut open alive—their vitals 
pulled and cut about—ducts stopped—poisons inserted ! 
needles stuck in the eyes—brains cut in slices—even fire 
applied, &c. &c. 1 ! What advantage can compensate for 
such abominable crimes ? 

Mr. J. Chippendale :— 

“ If your animals’ friends must attack a whole class of 
the community, why do they not attack the butchers, who 
annually slaughter so many hecatombs, and in the instance 
of sheep and calves, not in the most humane manner either, 
for their sufferings are protracted, in order to pamper the 
gluttony of the animals* freinds?” 

Mr. Gompertz :— 

We do attack the butchers, but the sufferings they 
inflict, however dreadful, seems far short of that of vivisec¬ 
tion, and the advantage much greater. It is true that many 
of the animals’ friends do sanction the taking of life to obtain 
food, though some not only condemn it, but abstain from its 
use altogether; none however sanction a cruel death. And 
with respect to the justice of killing animals for food, much 
may certainly be said on both sides, different opinions pre¬ 
vailing, and each a humane one: some being for the preven¬ 
tion of killing altogether, and sqme killing by the easiest 
mode ; on the idea that while it yields benefit to mankind 
it prevents the misery consequent of overstock, which among 
animals, and even among mankind certainly does require 
to be checked by some means. 

Mr. J. Chippendale :— 

“ Do the animals’ friends imagine that a class of in¬ 
dividuals possessing the intellectual resources which are to 
be found in the medical profession, have recourse to these 
experiments as mere matter of amusement, any more than 
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m surgeon performs an operation on his fellow for the sake 
of recreation ? If so, let them be assured that their own 
feelings hare fall** into such a state of degradation, that they 
wiU never be able to appreciate those of the surgeon about 
to operate ; bat let them take this for granted, that it is a 
matter of ranch donbt whether the patient or the surgeon 
suffers most upon such an occasion ; still, any surgeon who 
shall fail to make himself master of the means of performing 
soch operations, or who should hesitate to engage^in them 
when they become necessary, would be an unworthy mem¬ 
ber of society. By what train of reasoning it can be shewn 
that performances of these experiments can gratify the van¬ 
ity of those engaged in them, I am at a loss to conceive, and 
therefore I must leave that point untouched. There are so 
many hypocrites in this world, that it becomes a subject of 
doubt in my mind, how far the animals* friends may feed 
their own truculent appetites, by gloating over the minute 
descriptions of cruelties pat forth in their own «Report.* ” 

Mr. Gompertz ;— 

There cannot I conceive, be any reason why surgeons 
should be exempt from the feelings which operate on other 
men ; few men exist but are f*»nd of cruelty for sport;— 
if not, they would not sport in it, and as to vanity, it is 
a common feeling of human nature, even laudable when 
under proper guidance, and in which form we call it emu¬ 
lation. I have known surgeons even express pleasure at 
performing an operation on a human being, yet this may be 
highly praiseworthy, the pleasure of doing a duty over¬ 
powering the effects of sympathy, and it is indeed question¬ 
able whether anything can be done well but that which is 
done with pleasure. To stifle the pricking of conscience, 
however, in committing an injury on others for the benefit 
of onr own selves or species, is a very different thing ; and to 
hold forth this as a virtue, is indeed preposterous. The 
animals’ friends may all be hypocrites, but they will always 
be able to detect the confounding of two such totally opposite 
principles together.” 

Mr. J. Chippendale :— 

“ ^s the advertisement expresses a wish to be made 
acquainted with the names of those who are, or have 
been engaged i n these experiments, I beg to bring such 
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names as the following under your notice, namely,—Sir 
Astley Cooper, Sir Beniamin Brodie, Dr. Bostock, Dr. 
Wilson Philip, Dr. Blundell, Sir Charles Bell, Mr. Mayo, 
and a host of others ; should you wish to become acquainted 
with the particulars of the experiments, you have only to 
read their works. These, however, would be found too high 
game for the animals’ friends to fly at,—so let me mention 
in the last place, a humbler individual, in the person of your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ JOHN CHIPPENDALE. 

“ 10, Bedford-street, Bedford-square. ” 

Mr. Oompertz :— 

I am obliged by these names ; they are not too high 
game ; if those gentlemen have vivisected animals, the laws 
of morality and of England hold them criminal, and so does 
your humble servant, 

LEWIS GOMPERTZ. 

*** “Mr. Chippendale has bestowed, we think, too much 
notice upon a set of men whose zeal has eaten up their 
wisdom ; we are as ready to deprecate the infliction of wan¬ 
ton cruelty upon animals, as the society in question, but we 
defy them to prove that the experiments upon animals, 
instituted in this country, are either wanton, or come within 
the meaning of the act.—(Editor of The Lancet.)" 

We thank the Editor for his remarks, but we condemn 
cruelty, whether it is wanton or not.—(Editor of the 
Animals' Friend.) 


REMARKS OF RICHARD BEAL, Esq. SURGEON, 
ON SURGICAL EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING 
ANIMALS. 

I believe it is equally displeasing to Jehovah for his 
creatures to display cruelty, whether that manifest itself in 
the bull-bait, the cock-pit, the race-horse, or in the draw¬ 
ing out the stomach of a rabbit to see what is the cause of 
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vomiting, or the exposure of the breast, to admire the san¬ 
guineous circulation, &c.; the slicing of a brain to discover 
the amount of nervous sensibility. The experiments of a 
Majendie, Bell, Blundell, &c. &c. make the sensitive mind 
horrified ! how their minds, refined by education, could pos¬ 
sibly bear the writhings of an animal sufferings by acts 
which at the best would give but an imperfect idea of the 
laws of human nature, many of which would not in the 
deductions to be drawn, relieve human suffering one iota. 
These experiments have been denounced in the pulpit, the 
senate, and the bar. The minute Physiologist will tell you 
that they have been unjustly denounced, “for if it had not 
been for experiments on animals, (says Dr. Blundell) the 
operation of transfusion would never have been discovered 
for the salvation of human life.” Dr. B. contends that 
“ the means are consecrated by the endin reply to which 
I must say that the use of any means which blunts or hardens 
the natural feelings of man cannot be a 4 ‘ consecration ; and 
further, I am sure no Physiologist will contend that the ex¬ 
periments so frequently and barbarously inflicted on animals 
are calculated to relieve human suffering, but only are done 
to acquire information of the modus operandi of nature; but 
says the Physiologist (Dr. B.) “ men who denounce the 
experiments on animals devoted to the shrine of science, are 
in the habit of murdering pheasants and massacreing par¬ 
tridges, or torturing animals in hunting;** I for one con¬ 
demn, in toto, any such acts; but the cruelty of such acts 
do not warrant the performance of others. Indeed in the 
commission of crime we all are disposed to estimate the 
baseness of the perpetrator by the deliberate manner with 
which it has been committed. A man who shoots his fellow 
is a murderer, but he who separates limb from limb is de¬ 
signated a base, a cruel murderer ; so the man who shoots a 
pheasant is a cruel man, but he who dissects an animal alive 
exhibits a greater amount of cruelty; but, as the means 
become consecrated by the end, then I would ask, did the 
murderer of the Italian boy, and those that were burked in 
Scotland, become consecrated, by the use to which they 
were to be applied ? Certainly not; but, says Dr. Blundell, 
“ death to animals is an eternal sleep, to a man it is the 
commencement of a new and uDtried state of existence.” 
Are we ready to prove from incontrovertible evidence that 
animals do not live in a future state ? and as there are 
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thousands who believe that man is not destined to live 
beyond the grave, the believers in such a doctrine might 
warrant the destruction of their fellows to aid science ; or 
throwing poor Negroes into the sea to lighten a ship ; so 
that from this argument I would contend the Physiologist 
gains nothing.* 

Dr. Blundell further says “ we defy the puny drivellers of 
the press, and the declamatory and spurious orators of the 
day to drive us from it, to defend the sacrifice of animals in 
so far as it is calculated to contribute to the improvement of 
science, and in those parts of physiological science immedi¬ 
ately applicable to medical practice; we maintain that such 
a sacrifice is not only justifiable, but a sacred duty.” In 
reply to this I would say Dr. B. condemns that which he 
himself is guilty of —“declamation ” and with reference to 
spurious oratory, I am at a loss to know what is meant, 
unless he means “ spurious arguments ” for oratory is ora¬ 
tory, whether it be applied in the defence of animals or on 
the other side. Virgil himself, Dr. B. must admit, was 
one of these spurious orators, when he exclaimed. 

“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes, 

Emollk mores nec sink esse faros.” 

so far from this sentiment being verified in the conduct of 
certain Physiologists in our day, their conduct is directly the 
reverse. Dr. B. in the quotation I have made, says, “ he 
defends the sacrifice of anraals, &c. but does he defend the 
cruelty to animals ? an animal may be sacrified with but 
little pain, but his breast cannot be laid open to watch the 
circulation of the blood through the heart and arteries, with¬ 
out a greater amount of pain than the mere sacrifice of an 
animal requires. Indeed every Physiologist must admit 
that a greater degree of unnecessary pain is excited in 
animals than the benefit likely to accrue to the human body. 
“ A sacred duty,” when it shall be proved to me that God 
is the author of cruelty, then I will admit cruelty is a part of 
God’s dispensation. “A justifiable duty,” only in so much 
as law does not make it unjustifiable by punishing it. An 
author, when writing on man said, ‘ ‘ What a piece of work 
is man ! how noble in reason ! how infinite in faculties ! in 
action how like an Angel! in apprehension how like a God!” 
Should he not rather have said when viewing the depraved 

* And by the same argument a Turkish man might kill a woman, as they 
believe that women have no souls. 
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feelings of mankind, <c what a piece of work is man ! how 
degraded in reason ! how finite in faculties ! in action how 
like a fiend ! in apprehension how like a devil!” I am warned 
by the length of this letter to conclude my remarks, which 
might have been extended to an indefinite length. The 
sentiments of Public Lecturers are calculated either to do a 
great deal of good or a great deal of evil, according to the 
bias of those opinions, and the weight with which they are 
delivered before students ; it is on this account that I made 
Dr. Blundell’s remarks the subject of my vituperation, he 
being a Lecturer, and admitted by all, a man of minute ob¬ 
servation and extensive erudition. 


EXTRACT FROM THE WORK OF A PHYSICIAN 
RESIDING ABROAD. 

u I T ig to be feared that, both on this continent and in 
England, the most cruel and obscene experiments continue 
to be made on living animals, Cats, Rabbits, and even 
that faithful creature the Dog, are sacrificed by hundreds 
to this caprice of ignorant surgeons, who, attracted by the 
experiments of the late John Hunter, strive to rival him 
in his cruel experiments, though wholly unable to equal 
him in his merit as a physiologist. What shows above all 
things the perfect inutility of such experiments is, that the 
most opposite conclusions are drawn from the same experi¬ 
ments by different practitioners, nor has any valuable fact 
ever been elicited by them. When the writer was a stu¬ 
dent in the London hospitals, he well remembers that it 
was not uncommon to decoy dogs into the courts of the 
various hospitals, and kidnap them for this vile purpose of 
plunging red-hot irous into their brains, or wounding their 
intestines with a knife, in order to see the effects of nature 
in repairing such injuries. Surely, such men as perpetrate 
these acts of barbarity ought to be held up to scorn, as un¬ 
worthy of public trust; for the same persons would per¬ 
form experiments on poor helpless patients whenever oppor¬ 
tunity offered. Besides, the above experiments, others of 
a most improper character, and which delicacy forbids me 
to mention, are often performed. ’’ 
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HUNTING, LION FIGHTS, SPORTING, 

AND VERSES FROM THE REPORTS OF 
THE ANIMALS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 

Often has the Society while engaged against hull-baiting, 
&c., been charged with partiality to the higher classes, from a 
supposition that it is the sports of the poor alone which excite 
its hostility, but than which nothing can be further from the 
truth. The hunting of a poor harmless deer or a fox for 
mere amusement, though forming a principal diversion of 
princes and nobles being equally, with bull-baiting a subject 
of abhorrence to the society, which perfectly concurs with the 
view of Soam Jennings, w’ho observes as follows:— 

“ What name should we bestow on a superior being, whrse 
whole endeavours were employed, and whose whole pleasure 
consisted in terrifying, ensnaring, destroying and tormenting 
mankind ? whose superior faculties were exerted in fomenting 
animosities amongst them, in contriving engines of destruc¬ 
tion, and inciting them to use them in maimimg and mur¬ 
dering each other ! Whose power over them was employed 
in assisting the rapacious, deceiving the simple, and op¬ 
pressing the innocent ? Who, without provocation or advan¬ 
tage, should continue from day to day, void of all pity and 
remorse, thus to torment mankind for diversion, and at the 
same time endeavour with the utmost care to preserve their 
lives, and to propagate their species, in order to increase the 
number of victims devoted to his malevolence, and be 
delighted in proportion to the miseries which he occasioned ? 
I say, what name detestable enough could we find for such 
a being ? Yet if we impartially consider the case, and our 
intermediate situation, we must acknowledge that with 
regard to inferior animals, just such a being is a sportsman.” 

But sporting with the lives of the dumb creation has from 
the earliest antiquity been so mixed up in men’s minds with 
beauty and delightful combinations, and so patronized by 
sovereigns and nobles that to • expect the world suddenly to 
see its enormity would be vain ; yet we have reason to hope 
that mankind is beginning to feel the guilt. 

The New Sporting Magazine itself, No. 91, Vol. 15, in 
speaking of fawn coursing, presents the following glimmering 
of humanity. It observes. “If the fawn gets to the high fern, 
it immediately squats, and is lost to the dogs,” or “ it gets 
intermixed with the other deer and is saved.” But when pre- 
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vented, “ the deer hound runs it down, after a race of perhaps 
half or three quarters of a mile ; the poor fawn blown and 
frightened at its rough pursuers, never turns to double in tbe 
manner of a hare, but is pulled down in a moment; and the 
keeper riding up, before it has time to recover itself, places 
one foot on the fawn's neck, and taking out a strong clasp 
knife, cuts its throat across, and at once puts an end to it. 
While running, and when caught, the fawn bleats in a very 
distressing manner, like a hare when caught in coursing, but 
more lamentably." The magnificence of the scene is then 
dwelt on, the author however, concludes thus honorably : 
“ but I must confess that there is something so innocent and 
meek in the appearance of a herd of fallow deer, accompa¬ 
nied with their dun and spotted fawns, quietly grazing and 
walking about a park, and the consciousness of a right of 
protection and serenity which they seem to display, as well 
as the piteous cry of the poor distresed and horror-stricken 
fawn, when pressed by its silent aud remorseless four footed 
pursuers, which are urged on by the very men, who at other 
times afford it protection; and the very butcher-like operation 
of cutting the poor animal's throat, give such a character of 
cruelty and treachery to this sport, that after seeing it once 
or twice, one hardly wishes to witness it again." 

The following instance of the dawning of humanity also 
appeared in a public journal, March 25, 1839: "Last week 
Mr. Ashton Smith’s hounds met, when a fine old vixen fox 
was seen leaving cover with a cub in her mouth, and to the 
credit of Mr. Smith, vrho was a thorough sportsman, he 
immediately whipped the hounds off." The following, how¬ 
ever, are a few of the various acts of barbarity exercised by 
sportsmen this year. 

Newcastle Cour ant, Dec, 7> 1838. On Friday week the town 
of Alnwick was thrown into a state of animation by the voice 
of huntsmen and the cry of hounds. Lord Ossulton’s stag 
hounds had thrown off a fine stag at south Charlton, six miles 
north of Alnwick, which after several circuitous movements 
led them near to Alnwick Abbey-gate, from whence he crossed 
the fields, and the north turnpike road a little below Malcolm 
Cross, with the hounds in full crv. He crossed the river nearly 
opposite the castle, and made his way into the pleasure 
grounds adjoining the dairy; when he crossed and recrossed 
the river so as to baffle pursuit, and darkness coming on, the 
hounds were withdrawn, and he made his escape down the 
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river ; but not long to enjoy liberty ; for the next morning 
the hounds were taken to Cawledge wood, which they hunted, 
and soon after leaving which, they fell in with the poor stag, 
who again made towards the river, and after remaining some 
time in the water, the hounds having no chance with him at 
swimming, a Newfoundland dog belonging to the Rev. 
Leonard Shafto Orde, was let in, who soon came up to him, 
caught him by the ear, and brought him on shore, but he died 
almost instantly,—it is supposed by stagnation, caused by his 
long emersion in the water. A large concourse of people 
were present to witness the sport.” 

Morning Herald , October 20th, 1838. — “ Cheltenham, 
October J7th. The Cheltenham stag-hounds had a capital 
day’s sport on Saturday last They met at Frognell, and 
there was a numerous field. After a sharp run of fifty mi¬ 
nutes the stag broke its neck. The Hon. Craven Berkley, 
M.P., as master of the hounds, took their management and 
very ably acquitted him self.” 

Even worse cases than these frequently occur, and the 
“ Sporting Magazine” itself, in the following lines, thus ex¬ 
poses the motive which actuates the Sportsman: 

(t And a truth ’tis if tardy or quick be the pace, 

That death give a zest to the joys of the chase.” 

We have given offence by having associated the names of 
Thistlewood and Greenacre with those of Sportsmen ; we are 
sorry to offend, but it must be confessed that the only differ¬ 
ence in favour of Sportsmen is, that their crime refers to dumb 
animals, and the other to mankind. No one in his senses can 
think that to hunt and tear a living being to pieces for sport, 
is not wickedness in the extreme. 

We recommend the following reflections of the honorary 
secretary of the Society to the consideration of Sportsmen on 
the first of September. 

Keen Sportsmen, stop awhile, one moment yield 
The pleasures of the chase, and lake and field ; 

One little parley grant, I ask no more, 

But strict attention fervently implore. 

September’s license has arrived again, 

To gratify your hearts in giving pain. 

Your com is safely gathered from your lands, 

The profits of your flock is in your hands; 

Your holiday has come, your labours cease, 

And nothing now to do but break the peace. 

H 2 
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To sound your bugles and your guns to fire, 

To blow out brains and w ickeduess inspire ; 

To inaim, to injure, to deceive, to kill, 

And ev’ry tribe with consternation fill. 

Dismay and death to spread on all around, 

To birds above, to creatures on the ground; 

The social ties of nature to destroy, 

To wound, and from the wound derive a joy. 

To rob a parent of its offspring dear, 

Or rob an offspring of a parent’s care; 

To hunt poor creatures with a savage glee, 

And toil in mischief e’en without a fee. 

To feast your senses on their plaintive moaus, 

Their shrieks, convulsions, and their dying groans : 
Yourselves in safety feeling not the smart; 

While tears you view which never touch your heart. 
But if your heart be steeled to all appeal, 

Is there no other source to make you feel ? 

Immortal you are not yourselves, nor free 
From pain and grief, and fate’s austere decree: 

One little heart your healthy frame sustains, 

And circulates life’s fluid through your veins ; 

This vital spring, like clock-work, moves the whole. 
And keeps united the frail frame and soul. 

One constant action must its heavings bear, 

From hour to hour, and day, and month, and year; 
The first short stop it makes, your chase is o’er, 

Your joys arrested and your life no more. 

How is it then their deaths give you delight 1 
How help reflecting on the awful sight ? 

Which brings to mind your own decided fate. 

To which all nature yields, or soon, or late. 

Do you not know a time will soon be here, 

When death will make the boldest Sportsman fear? 
Or does conceit so far o’ercloud your mind, ) 

That you cannot a striking likeness find, > 
Between the dumb creation and mankind ? ) 

Then know, such pangs as now you love to view, 
Will very soon in earnest fall on you; 

Convulsed like them and gasping hard for breath, 

We all shall feel the agonies of death. 

Though you may by your friends be soothed in pain. 
And they beset by foes may cry in vain ; 

But on the scene beyond the tomb reflect, 

No honors there for crime, vain men, expect! 
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The Society has receded strong and just complaints relative 
to the exhibition of lions and tigers, &c. by Van Ambargh, 
and to the impropriety of his receiving encouragement from 
the public; there being no doubt but that groat cruelty has 
been resorted to. 

The New Sporting Magazine observes — u We apprehend 
great cruelty has been inflicted, and in this opinion we are 
confirmed by that experienced aud kind-hearted cultivator of 
wild beasts, Mr. Cross, of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. He, 
too, with ourselves, is apprehensive that an hour may come 
when excessive fear may escape into desperation, when a fatal 
result may in a moment conclude the skilful oppression of 
years.” 

And further, “Van Amburgh has a novel and practical 
theory to account for his power over them; from the first 
moment of his intercourse with them, he talked to them as 
he would do to a hu man being. ‘ They believe, * says he, ‘ that 
I have power to tear every one of them in pieces if they do 
not do as I say ; I tell them so, and have frequently enforced 
it by a heavy crow-bar !* The personal strength, the peculiar 
cast of the eye, the rapidity of his movements, and tone of his 
voice , all tend to present to these animals an idea of superior 
power, which, in sudden bursts of high passion, makes them 
crouch in the corner of the cage.” “ On one occasion in New 
York, the tiger became ferocious, Van Amburgh very coolly 
took his crow-bar, and gave him a tremendous blow over the 
head ; he then said to him in good English, as if he was a 
human creature, * You big scoundrel, if you shew many more 
of your pranks, I'll knock your brains out,* accompanying it 
with loud menaces and strong gesticulations; after this, the 
tiger behaved like a gentleman for a couple of months.’* The 
article continues by expressing the crouching and delight 
evinced by the lions and tigers by the return of Van Amburgh, 
after a separation of several weeks, but whether they reidly 
felt delight or fear, as their crouching seems to indicate, 
seems very questionable. 

The following remarks on lion fights have hern sent us 
by a correspondent :—The New Monthly Magazine , allu¬ 
ding to the disgusting exhibitions at Warwick, makes 
the following observations: — “In dark ages, when men 
reposed in ignorance and un - civilization, when he slept 
upon his earthen floor, and a few dried rushes formed 
carpets of the nobles of the land ; when the inventions and 
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comforts of recent times were unknown, and the hardships of 
life seemed to impart a corresponding coarseness to the feel¬ 
ings, such amusements were common, and agreed well 
with unrefined habits and mental darkness ; with those times 
they should have passed away, and would perhaps have 
done so, but for the spirit of gambling which reigns too 
widely at present; if, however, this propensity must he grati¬ 
fied, let those who bet, stake their cash upon some humane 
hazard. If we have the power, we can have no right to put 
animals to torture, to curse this beautiful world with addi¬ 
tional pain and misery for our amusement. They who do 
this are among the worst citizens, and the worst men in the 
community. The inferior devotees to, and panderers in, such 
pleasures, are among the outscourings of society ; vagabonds, 
thieves, and profligates, with whom spendthrifts, peers, 
fox-hunting squires, and prize-ring amateurs mingle; dis¬ 
gracing their rank in society, and hardening themselves 
against the nobler and kinder feelings of the heart. Is 
there not suffering enough in this world?—is there not enough 
of pain and sorrow, but the stock must be increased out of a 
prodigal wantouuess ? Are we to witness black hearts rev¬ 
elling in the disfigurement and destruction of what is fair 
and beautiful ? Is it right to transmit to posterity without 
their virtues, the cruelties and excesses of their forefathers, 
who might plead that ignorance which we cannot urge in 
justification? But a want of feeling for the brute creation 
is a sign of a wicked disposition, as it, for the most part, 
argues a want of intellectual power. With a state of high 
intellect, barbarity of feeling is seldom united ; children and 
idiots are generally cruel. Cock-fighters, badger and bull- 
baiters, and their admirers, high and low, are blockfieads as 
well as barbarians ; they have little power of reflection or 
imagination; tfiey can seldom go beyond sensual perception; 
they cannot form ideas or draw conclusions, and often do not 
see the vices of w'hich they are guilty, or think that nothing 
more than self gratification is required to justify any thing 
they may be inclined to do.” 

“Our calenders of crime are full enough, our prisons are 
enlarging, our penal inflictions are increasing in number; 
aud with the knowledge that prize-fights and other exhi¬ 
bitions of the same character increase the aggregate number 
of offenders, and always add a fresh victim or two to the 
v< r, .wu of the law, out of crowds that flock to see them ; 
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we are astonished at the supineness—if a term so complaisant 
may be used, when a stronger one would be more appro¬ 
priate respecting those whose duty it is to prevent their 
recurrence. In vain may the press reprobate, and the judges 
set in a right light the question of power possessed by those 
who have the peace of the country confided to them; in vain 
the better part of society may discountenance them, they are 
still tolerated, still suffered to render us a spectacle to foreign 
countries. We are still seen defying the increased knowledge 
of the age, and, proclaiming that our anxiety for the spread 
of good morals is a pretext, we think ourselves the best of 
all people ; our laws, institutions, manners, and customs un¬ 
equaled ; but in our self-inflation, we overlook the ble¬ 
mishes that are for ever staring us in the face. 

Attached as we are to our native land, knowing that wo 
are a great and envied nation, and allowing that England 
contains a vast mass of noble and generous feelings, we are 
bound to confess that the proverb is but too true, that 
“England is the hell of dumb animals.’’ It is impossible, to 
say nothing of the country, to pass by the alleys and stable- 
yards of the metropolis, and not see some exhibition of 
cruelty ; a cat hunt, a dog u tail-piped,” (as the phrase is) 
or the over-worked horse, covered with galls and sores, 
labouring in torture. Here we encounter a party of bullock- 
hunters, and there a bird-catcher sits burning out the eyes of 
a singing bird, under the pretence of increasing the power of 
its music. But animals in the metropolis are far better off en 
masse , than those of the country, where most ingenious 
methods of tormenting may everywhere be seen ; the treat¬ 
ment of the animal creation will hardly be classed as the beat 
thing, in the best of all possible countries ; for whatever the 
conventional laws of society may be, there cannot be a better 
proof of their want of moral justice than their neglect of re¬ 
garding the grade of creation but a little below ourselves, 
with special and definite protection . 


SPORTING ATROCITIES, AND LINES ON 
THE SAME. 

Sunday Times , Nov. 19th, 1837.—The Dulverston stag 
hounds met at Berry village. A hind and her young one 
were found and pursued by the huntsmen in high glee, at 
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the terror of the young one and the distress of its parent. 
The hind ran for a long time, and, at last, plunged into the 
river, from whence she was driven. They, at last, found a 
stag with a broken leg, (from some previous chase, is pre¬ 
sumed) which they pursued, and, after a short run, it also 
went into the river, where its throat was cut, and the hounds 
were fed with the blood. But while Mr. Dale, the hunts¬ 
man, was getting the stag out of the river, the hind ap¬ 
peared, and after being hotly pursued from village to village, 
for two hours and a half, at least 25 miles, it escaped ; but 
what became of the young one is not mentioned. Messrs. 
John Dale, Goading, Gillain, Credland, Malm, Lucas, 
Bradon, Bere, and Blake, were, we understand, actors or 
witnesses in this ruthless and disagreeable transaction, in 
which kind Providence had interposed ; but which does not 
always occur : sometimes old and young being destroyed 
without mercy. 

Behold, dear reader, here a scene too true,— 

A scene not perpetrated by a few 

Poor untaught men, by beer and gin inflamed, 

Whose manners, friends and tutors never tamed, 

Whose talents, parents had not taught to shine, 

Or know the sciences or laws divine,— 

But men who, reared with ev*ry toil and care, 

And women, too, drawn in their guilt to share. 

With polished manners, and with smiling face. 

With logic, music, sense, and every grace,— 

By those to whom the Saviour’s mercy’s known, 

And daily pray for mercy to be shown 
To their dear selves; as they such sins commit, 

Which they to harmless creatures won’t admit. 

By those it is these outrages are done ! 

From dawn of morning till the setting sun. 

By those whom better feelings ought to guide, 

By those who in God’s clemency confide; 

But more, by those whose charity we find 
Bestowed on all the woes of their own kind, 

By those the laws of virtue are defied.— 

And to all others lenity denied. 

Alike to them the supplicating tear, ' 

Despair, and anguish, agony, and fear; 

Alike to them an anxious mother’s grief, 

The wounded young—one seeking for relief 
Of its distracted parent, sad and tom, 

’Its hopes frustrated, and its state forlorn : 
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All noble feeling smothered in their breast. 

All glee because their victim is distressed ; 

A victim innocent, defenceless, mild. 

And of its foes unconscious as a child; 

Nor urged by want of food, nor self-defence. 

Nor e’en by any laudable pretence. 

But merely love of mischief, malice, spite, 

To injure one who with them cannot fight, 

And arm a tender woman with a knife, 

A kindred being to deprive of life,— 

Her smiles to harshen, and her charms to soil. 

Thus nature’s very best production spoil. 

And stain her heart with crime, her hand with gore; 
Yet then profess that they their God adore. 

What if Diana loved to kill and hurt? 

She was not virtuous, though she did not flirt; 

To butcher for mere pastime her delight. 

While barb’rous poets cheered with all their might. 
With no connubial love her bosom glowed. 

To her no husband consolation owed; 

No darling infant was by her caressed, 

Nor clung with smiling fondness to her breast; 

By heathens only was she praised and loved, 

No Christians e’er her character approved: 

A strange anomaly, in her wo find 
A real female with a cruel mind; 

Approach not Britain with your silver bow, 

Or, hus8ey, soon you’ll English bluntness know. 

Yet not by sudden starts, such crimes, we find. 
Acquire ascendance in the human mind, 

But learnt in childhood on some helpless fly 
Doomed for boys’ cruel sport and fun to die; 

Or ev’ry butterfly such urchins meet 

And beat and crush to death beneath their feet, 

Or hunt with reddened cheeks and eager eyes 
Poor little thing as tremblingly it flies! 

Thus, by degrees, we learn to kill a hind, 

Thus, by degrees, to slaughter human kind. 


We learn from the Sunday Time3, Nov. 19th, 1837, also, 
that on the preceding Tuesday, Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., 
and Sir Henry Bold Houghton, indulged their hostility 
against the dumb creation, by killing 736 rabbits, two hares, 
and three pheasants, in Wrightington Hall preserves. 

The same paper alludes to a most inveterate chase of a 
fox through an immense number of woods, pursued by Lord 
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Seagrave at the head of 400 men and a proportionate 
number of dogs. Lord Seagrave was, it is said, heard to 
say, ‘‘This is beautiful, gentlemen,” and after running 
three quarters of an hour under cover, it was, it is said, 
killed, much to the gratification of his Lordship. 

The same paper relates a sad occurrence (on Saturday 
last) at Burnton, near Dalrymple. Two greyhounds were 
slipt at a hare, which, in order to throw the dogs out, ran 
between the legs of a horse. The leading hound however, 
seized her, and the timid creature uttered its death-shriek, 
which startled the horse to kick and kill the dog and alsi 
the hare. The sportsmen coming up found the second hound 
trembling violently and in a state of deep dejection, with 
his head and tail drooping, and gazing intently on his dead 
companion. 

Morning Herald , 10th. —Brilliant run with Lord 
Suffield’s stag-hounds. —On Thursday se’nnight, these 
hounds met at Northrepp’s-hill Farm, where the deer, a 
present from Lord Chesterfield, was uncarted, when he was 
pursued through numerous villages, for about 23 miles, in 
an hour and 45 minutes, and was almost unparalleled for 
the severity of the pace, which was, it appears, highly 
enjoyed by the sportsmen ; the poor animal was not taken, 
but died from the effect of the chase. Lord Suffield and 
Lord Mahon, (both members of the 4 Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals,’) were, we understand, partici¬ 
pators of the sport: as well as the Hou. M. Woodhouse, 
Messrs. Micklethwaite and Upcher, and about sixty others. 

A correspondent, signed W. R. Shelton, to the 44 New 
Sporting Magazine,” for November, 1837, states the two 
following cruel transactions:— 

“ The Devon and Somerset stag-hounds, having drawn 
blanks on Friday, 29th. Sept., met the following morning 
at ten, at Haddon, and after trifling for some time, a fine 
old stag was seen leaving the cover : the pack were quickly 
laid on, and one of the most brilliant runs ever remembered 
was the result. In one hour and twenty minutes without a 
check, the deer was driven to sea, between Blue Anchor and 
Dunster, having gone over a stiff* country of sixteen miles 
as the crow flies : only four horsemen lived with the hounds 
to within two miles of the sea, when one of tho horses dropt 
dead. The three then leaped with the hounds through the 
Park, Dunster Castle, to the sands on the sea-shore; and 
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the perpetrators had the satisfaction of seeing the stag fast 
in the mud, without the possibility of being extricated !— 
although two fishermen, the only people that could get to 
him, tried their utmost.” 

“ A most splendid chase took place on Friday, the 6th of 
October, with the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds. A 
beautiful stag was roused in Harford Cover, and on quitting 
his lair, he made his way over Haddon-hill to Skilgate from 
thence to Morebath, Bampton, Oakford, Brushford, East 
Anstey, and over the moor to Hawkridge, and was finally 
killed at Bradley-ham, in the parish of With-y-pool. This 
chase afforded capital sport, many of the horsemen being 
unable to keep in sight or hearing of the hounds the whole 
way. The grey horse, however, rode by Mr. John Dale, 
the huntsman, failed near Ash way, within a quarter of an 
hour of the finish, and died within two hours afterwards.’* 
The August number gives the following otter-hunt:— 
“ One of the most splendid otter-hunts that ever occurred, 
took place lately near Brecon, in the Usk river, near Abery- 
skirfawr. The otter was found about six o’clock in the 
morning, and continued to give the finest sport imaginable, 
without a singie check, for nearly six hours; when he was 
at last obliged to surrender to the prowess of one of the 
huntsmen, who contrived to spear him in such a manner 
as to save his life. In the evening he was turned into the 
canal, just below Brecon, where be again afforded admirable 
sport for three hours, almost without a check. The oldest 
huntsmen say they never saw any otter so full of game. ” 
Here is a worthy example of the bravery and prowess of 
sportsmen, to spear a little animal in the midst of its nu¬ 
merous assailants ; no one, surely, can here lay the charge 
of rashness to such courage, nor any one tax them with 
overstrained humanity in delighting to torture for three 
hours a wounded creature, which had struggled for six 
hours previously, in endeavouring to save its life. The 
names of the perpetrators of this outrage are withheld. 

The levity of sporting persons no doubt has its admirers. 
The following extract from the same work, Oct. 1837, may 
serve as an example of sporting pedantry:— 

* Hark ! Hark ! again the merry pack, 

How loud the cry is swelling; 

The hunters’ train takes the field again. 

And reynard’s death is knelling!” 
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“ The chase, the chase ! Sound ‘boot and saddle,’and 
summon all fox-hunters to tho field ! Cub-hunting has 
commenced a month ago, and reynard’s young family are 
now, like Paddy McGree’s boys, well grown, and as big as 
the dad or the dam of them. The young hounds having 
had just a taste of blood ‘ to whet their whistle,’ and make 
them musical, are a-thirst for more ; and the veterans, in 
former campaigns, who have fleshed their fangs in the quar¬ 
ters of many a tough old fox, are resolved not to be outdone 
by the conscripts.” Here is a fine specimen of refinement: 
how is it possible for such vicious and vague trash to please ? 

Refined Taste. — Morning Herald, January 28th f l828 .— 
A Sportsman’s Wife. —At Derby hunt ball, the young 
Marchioness of Hastings appeared in a magnificent dress of 
scarlet velvet, trimmed with the brushes of sundry foxes, 
which had fallen before the hounds of the gallant Marquis. 

The names of hunting and sportingcharacters in this work 
are too numerous for our present limits. We find that M. 
Duval has the honour of extending the English barbarity of 
racing in France ; also, that Mr. Osbaldeston still pursues 
his amusement of the turf, as he did before the riding to 
death of the race-horse, Ratler ; and it is strange to observe 
several of the very same persons whose names appear to 
advantage in all the charitable purposes of mankind, among 
the list of sportsmen : surely, their charity must emanate 
from interested motives. It is to be hoped, however, that 
some of our leading sportsmen will begin to reflect; such as 
the Dukes of Beaufort and Grafton, Eafl of Harewood, the 
Marquis of Hastings, Lord Moreton, Sir M. W. Ridley, Sir 
John Cope, General Wyudham, and Messrs. Delme, Rad- 
cliff, Giles, Dalyell, R. Bagge, Pargue, Drake, Errington, 
Fane, Muster, Wyndham, Farquharson, Phillips, Ridley, 
De Bing, Foljambe, &c., &c. ■»- 

We are sorry to find that, as yet, we are unable to lay be¬ 
fore our readers any improvement relative to the barbarous 
sports of some country gentlemen, but we are not disheart¬ 
ened : evils which are sanctioned by fashion and rank, are 
those most difficult to put down. We trust, however, that 
the seeds of improvement are Bown, and in a few years a 
moral sense, and at least a sense of shame, will repress the 
merciless deeds of sportsmen and women, who should bear 
in mind the excellent lines of a young lady, a member of 
this Society— 
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“ The sin, surpassing sins, I dare disclose, 

Is that which trifles with another’s woes." 

The “New Sporting Magazine,V as usual, .contains much 
cruelty, which, our limits will not, at present, allow us to 
dwell on; hut wo. are particularly sorry ; to find that our 
countrymen,, not contented with'confining their acts to Eng¬ 
land, are exerting their energies to render their neighbours, 
the. French, as guilty as themselves ; and it is lamentable to 
see how readily, the French learn to vie with the English in 
doing wrong*, while.they have resisted every, attempt to in¬ 
duce them to, follow the English good example of establish¬ 
ing an act, to protect.the dumb creation. Unfortunately, 
mischief is. as easy to perform as good is difficult; but the 
greater the difficulty, the more must we put our shoulders to 
the wheel. 

This work for January, .1837, observes, “We cannot help 
referring* with .gratification, on the flourishing state of the 
chase, as exhibited in our annual list of hounds in the pre¬ 
sent number. Foreigners must look with amazement on the 
number of hunting establishments in Great Britain* and 
their astonishment would he increased, could any estimate 
he formed of the attendant expenses of each pack, and the 
amount’of money they cause to be circulated.*’ Happily, 
however, foreigners are yet far behind us in such cruelty and 
waste of property—while the poor are starving for want of a 
little of it., 

The number for January contains a letter, in which are 
the following humane remarks : “ I succeeded in procuring a 
couple of bitches in whelp, and the produce was everything, 
as far, as their power went, that I had anticipated. They 
would kill their first hare beautifully.** A stronger power 
will one day kill the writer as beautifully. 

Also—I care not how long they are in killing their hare, 
if they do but keep moving,” What amiable humanity ! ! 

The same number speaks highly, as it would appear, of 
Colonel George Wyndham, observing that—*' Among the 
pinks who went well, were Colonel Georg* Wyndham, the 
master : one, whose pleasure in fox-hunting is derived from 
the purest source,—the real love of finding, hunting, and 
killing a fox,’* And we may add “ in sporting with others* 
woes.” 

The same number also gives the following caution, “ nerer 
allow your spirits to be too much elated when a fox is sinlf- 
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ing, for fear of losing it.” Perhaps the following lines of 
our immortal poet (Pope) ran in his head— 

Never elated while one man’s oppressed, 

Never dejected while another’s blessed. 

Bat we have a most valuable piece of information from 
this number, namely, that the horses endeavour to defend 
the foxes from the fury of the dogs. It observes that, 
“ When a fox is killed, be careful to keep your horse away 
from the hounds, when worrying him, as, at that time, the 
quietest horses will kick hounds.” By this information, it 
would appear that the instinctive delight evinced by horses 
in the chase, so much dwelt on by sportsmen, is a mistaken 
idea, the real fact being, it thereby seems, that the horses 
are eager to follow, in order to save the victim from its as¬ 
sailants, the dogs. 

The number for April, in speaking of a hunt of unusual 
cruelty by Mr. Drax’s hounds, in which the poor fox, after 
being pursued for an immense distance, was killed in an 
out-house, where it had taken refuge, after a run for its life 
of one hour and forty minutes, alludes to a lady who it ap¬ 
pears on this occasion had the honour of being present to 
feast her eyes on the distress and torture of the dumb ani¬ 
mal, and the writer observes that he “quite envied a stout 
gentleman who had an opportunity of showing his gallantry, 
by presenting her with the brush.” Here we have mascu¬ 
line bravery and female tenderness in perfection,—-what can 
be more brave in a man than to cut on a fox’s tail, after the 
dogs have rendered him incapable of defence, and what 
more kind in a woman than to feast her eyes on the dying 
convulsions of a distressed creature, turning its eyes, and 
addressing its cries to her for mercy in vain l 

The sufferings of the horses and dogs at a hunt also form 
no small part of the cruelty with respect to the latter; the 
number for February observes that the dog “fearlessly 
plunges into the rapid stream, dashes impetuously down the 
dangerous steep, and unhesitatingly forces his way through 
the prickly gorse and thickly entangled thorns and briars. 
Look at him the next morning, as with a groan, expressive 
of his pain, he stiffly rises from the bench, his chest raw, 
his stem all stripped, his nose swelled, and his eyes 
sore,” &c. 

The number for April, in “ A Week at Newmarket,” ob¬ 
serves in a letter of Uncle Toby,—“This is the month 
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whose vivifying indolence arouses the dull and indolent leg 
into something like the energy of existence; after having 
passed the dreay period of winter in a state of mental and 
corporeal torpidity, resembling, as the painters term it, ‘a 
living picture.’ ” We really pity poor Uncle Toby, for the 
torpidity of his brains and muscles, and heartily wish we 
could find some amusement for him, even better than that 
derived from the exertion and torture of his cattle ; we, 
however, advise him to examine carefully whether life pos¬ 
sesses no other charms, and hope he will find the benefit. 

We are indebted to the Morning Herald , October 15 , 1839 , for 

the following extract from a Novel entitled “ The Duke .” 

“ Use op Field Sports. —There is scarcely a more pleas¬ 
ing sight, particularly in these days of luxury and self- 
indulgence, than that of a young man who in London is a 
complete petit maitre devoted to every description of false 
and effeminate pleasure, diseasing all his frippery and in 
his shooting jacket, thick shoes and rough gaiters walking 
forth as sturdily in the stubble field or tangled coppice as if 
his feet had never trod the carpet saloon of Crockford*s or he 
had never breathed the perfumed air of a boudoire or opera- 
box. We may suppose this excessive fondness for the sports 
of the field among the higher class of the English has at 
least a salutary effect on the national character, inasmuch 
as the manliness it inculcates and encourages one half of 
the year is a powerful counterbalance to the enervating and 
trivial pursuits of the other. This may partially account 
for some peculiar characteristic of those whom we call, par 
excdtence^ English gentlemen. I mean that union of per¬ 
sonal elegance with a hardihood and contempt of fatigue not 
exceeded by the poorest labourer, a robustness of frame with 
extreme delicaey of idea, and a deep insight into the 
Sybarite’s science of good living and luxurious enjoyment 
with the simple manner and healthful constitution of a 
peasant.” 

Here is a fine specimen of the superiority of intellect of the 
human mind. A very beautiful sight indeed to see a rude 
and ferocious savage in a shooting jacket and thick shoes 
eagerly bent on doing all the injury he can to others for his 
own pleasure ; here is manliness with a vengeance ! What 
astonishing courage and strength l To be carried like a log 
on the back of another animal, to feast his eyes in safety on 
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the perils and dying groans of some poor little harmless 
persecuted victim who cannot retaliate; and wonderful in¬ 
deed that a pampered fellow, living on the cream of plenty, 
should be as strong as a poor hard-fed, stinted and over¬ 
worked peasant 4 About as wonderful as that a first-rate 
race horse should be as strong and fleet as a poor hack. We 
advise thisjttffft maitre to put on his dancing shoes again, and 
re-powder his wig, bearing in mind that he had much better 
oppear like a monkey than ape the lion, who hunts with his 
pwn legs and teeth. We are sorry enough to 'find plenty of 
Iersonsof rank trampling on every being of inferior ppwer. 
at has been said that even our two highest individuals 
patronize hunting and racing ; and that a poor stag had by 
some evil persons been turned out'for the amusement of the 
former; but if true, we hope their usual benevolence will in¬ 
duce them to Stop, and testify their royal displeasure at the 
attempt to defile their young minds, particularly that of a 
female, with cruelty, as if to suit the public'taste. We are 
also concerned to find the following paragraph. 

“Furious Driving. —We have received several letters 
from highly respectable quarters, pointing out the severity 
of pace at which the royal carriages travel. From among 
them we select the following :—‘ The exhausted stdte of the 
cavalry and carriage-horses, composing the royal cavalcade, 
as it passed through Hyde-park on Saturday last from 
Windsor, owing to the rapid pace it Was going, aggravated 
hy the great heat of the day, was truly distressing to all who 
witnessed it. We fear that it could not biit have been frital 
to some of the horses. We are convinced that a single'hint 
to the only two individuals who have the“power of redressing 
this grievance, would prevent a recurrence of it and its be¬ 
coming the habitual practice on the numerous Journeys it is 
to he hoped they‘have still'to perform to and from the same 
quarter.’”— Herctld . 

We have here selected a few other cases, which will, we 
trust, fairly show the claims of sportsmen as moral or im¬ 
moral beings. 

April, 1832.—The Essex stag-hounds.— 1 These 'Stag-hounds 
met on Tuesday, about half way between Dunmore and 
Thackstead, and the deer named Rufus, was turned out in a 
fine field. After ten minutes’delay he went off at a fine 
pace, aud for forty-five minutes without a Check. In ten 
minutes the hounds hit him off again, and ran for another 
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hour, Ke then fell exhausted before the hounds, near Castle 
Herringh&m, 51 miles from London. It was found that he 
had broken a blood-vessel. In a few minutes he died. 

Subset Stag Hounds. —On the 31st ult. these hounds 
finished a season of uncommon sport, with a most brilliant 
run. The field consisted of 180, among whom we noticed 
the Hon. Mr. Stanley, Captains Head and Brooks, Mr. 
Tattersall and others. A favourite stag, Alexander, was 
turned out, and afforded a chase of four hours and a half. 
Three horses died during the run, and but very few were in 
at the taking, which took place at Fetcham. Very large 
sums were offered for some of the horses who proved their 
bottom during the arduous day. The Mole and other rivers 
were crossed five or six times, and it was the universal 
opinion among the sportsmen present, that never on any 
former occasion, had so many fences been topped in one 
day. The pace over Leatherhead and Mickleham Downs, 
was tremendous. 

Herald , 16th Feb ., 1832. —A short time since, Lord Viscount 
Maynard presented to the Essex hunting establishments two 
stags, which, from the difficulty of catching them in Eton 
Lodge Park, it was expected would produce some excellent 
sport. Yesterday sennight, one of those fleet animals was 
turned down at Canfield. The chase lasted two hours and 
twenty minutes, and the spirit of the animal did not appear 
to have failed, but whilst running apparently with re¬ 
doubled speed, the game dropped suddenly before the 
hounds, and was found lifeless. A 'post mortem examina¬ 
tion took place, when it was discovered that death had been 
occasioned by the bursting of the heart. 

Herald , 10th Dec., 1835.—Hunting. (From a correspon¬ 
dent.) In the course of the winter, many gentlemen are 
induced to visit Brighton, from the pleasure they derive in 
joining the East Sussex Fox Hounds, or the Brighton 
Harriers, which throw off frequently in the neighbourhood 
to brilliant fields. On Monday a hare afforded much sport 
of a novel description. She was caught in a net and 
turned out, and the Brighton Harriers put upon the scent, 
which lay breast high. A hare when taken from her usual 
tract, runs much faster on strange ground, which was the 
case in this instance. She ran over six miles of ground 
through an open country, closely pressed by the hounds, 
till she reached the turnpike which runs by Shoreham 
Harbour. Having crossed the road, she jumped over a cliff 
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some thirty or forty feet high, and reached terra firrAa in 
safety, and plunged boldly into Shoreham Harbour at the 
moment the hounds arrived at the summit of the cliff. The 
pack would have fallen headlong over the cliff, had it not 
been for the exertions of the whipper-in and the huntsman. 
The dogs having the hare in view, as she was gallantly 
crossing the harbour, became very restless, and the whipper- 
in had much difficulty in keeping them back. After 
crossing the harbour, the hare took to the beach, and made 
an attempt to phmge into the sea, but was forced back by 
the violence of the waves. She was observed to make 
several attempts, but at length becoming nearly exhausted 
by repeated swamping, she lay panting for breath on the 
fall of the beach. In the mean time, the hounds, by a 
circuitous rout, came within a few rods of her, when the 
wretched animal, utterly exhausted, slowly moved along 
the beach, a short distance, and the dogB 44 ran into her, 
and put an end to her sufferings. 

Sunday Times, 29th Sep., 1833.— Spobthtg Divides.— 
From the game list, published for the county of York, it 
appears that fifty clergymen have taken out shooting certi¬ 
ficates this year, being within fourteen of the whole Sconces 
taken out in this county. 

Among many others, connected with Buch sports, we 
have been sorry to find the names of the following 
persons:— 

The Ear! and Countess of Brownlow, the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Prince Ernest, Prince George of Cambridge, Lord 
Alford, two Ladies Cust, Lord Charles and John Manners, 
Colonel Reeve, Earl and Countess of Wilton, Lord Forester, 
Sir M. Chomeley, Lord Rokeby, Countess of Sandwich, 
Count Walensky, Mr. F. Norton, Mr. Handly, Mr. Pine, 
Earl of Darlington, Sir James Flower, Duke of Norfolk, 
Lord and Lady Albermarle, Lady Maria Keppel, Major 
Koppel, Captain Sterling, Sir Thomas and Lady Leonard, 
Mr. Portman, Mr. Mure, Col. G. Wyndham, Mr. Fretwell, 
Mr. A Smith, Mr. Hall, Mr. Portman, Lord Peter, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, Lord Yarborough, Mr. C. Brock, Mr. Brown, 
Mr. MeyneU, the Marquis of Hastings, Sir Rowland Hill, 
Mr. Sowin, Sir Clifford Constable, Mr. Foljambe, Mr. 
Muster, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Payne, the Duke of Grafton, 
Mr. Drake, Mr. Fane, Mr. H. Villibois, Mr. R. Bagg, Mr. 
Codrington, Mr. Farquharson, Hon. Mr. Morton, Duke of 
Beaufort, Sir John Cope, Mr. Leache Mr. Phillips, Mr. 
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Brown, Mr. Vyner, Earl of Harwood, Duke of Cleveland, 
and Sir W. Ridley. 

We shall not at present follow the detail of the whole 
of the cases we have referred to, but we sincerely beg to 
ask any of the above distinguished peisons, if they can 
justify them. Let us select one. A poor harmless hare, 
caught in a net, and turned out “ to brilliant fields, ” before 
a pack of dogs and gentlemen, who bravely pursued this 
poor little defenceless animal for six miles, and so closely 
pressed Imr until she jumped over a cliff, “ some forty or 
fifty feet nigh,” then in despair plunging into Shoreham 
Harbour, which it passed, and attempted to jump into the 
sea, but was forced back by the violence of the waves, when 
after repeated attempts aud swampings, she became nearly 
exhausted, and lay panting on the fall of the beach, till the 
hounds came up, when the wretched animal, by a last 
struggle, slowly crawled along the beach, and was worried 
to death by the hounds, for the amusement of the gen¬ 
tlemen. 

A wide field is here opened for sportsmen, and as many 
of them no doubt have some pretensions to religion and 
humanity, US Well as hope and fear in future rewards and 
punishments, we Would fain ask them one simple ques¬ 
tion, on what grounds do they trust their claims : Surely 
they would not wish to be served with the same metre of 
mercy as they themselves adopt with respect to the poor 
animals they so ruthlessly treat. What must such sports¬ 
men be made of; and from what other source than hypocrisy 
can emanate the charity which many of them bestow on 
their own species, as humanity is never partial, it is either 
general, or it is counterfeit. The time is past, and the 
charm of such gallant deeds dispelled. The present Uge 
knows better how to appreciate such immorality, and hold 
its perpetrators in abhorrence. 

A succeeding report also observes:—We again, with pain, 
turn to Hie chase, to the turf, and to similar sports; which, 
in spite of the late numerous deprecations of the numahe, 
still continue. With few exceptions, to be indulged in with 
the usual ferocity of Savages. It is indeed worthy of remark 
that, even in the present day, no sooner is any strange or 
wild animal discovered, however harmless it may be, than 
the first attempt of the discoverer generally is how to injure 
and kill it; and such attempts related as a mere matter of 
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course. We have, however, the pleasure to claim some 
converts, and also to know that some sportsmen have been 
led by us to see their error, and to renounce their sports. 

We gladly avail ourselves of some extracts from Captain 
T. W. Muskett’s humane and excellent letter on the cruelty 
of hunting and fishing for sport, as a corroboration of our 
own ideas on this important subject. Captain M. observes 
that— 

“ The huntsman’s excuse, that he chases a fox because 
it is a pest, is but adding untruth to cruelty; for it is 
notorious that he sports away the animal’s life for his own 
amusement; and aoes he not do the same by the noble 
stag ? In his eager pursuit of this beautiful and interesting 
creature, does he bestow any thought or feeling on the 
occasion ? Indeed he does: his thoughts rest on the hope 
of a long and enterprising chase; and at its close he feels 
delight in dwelling on what may be considered the tortures of 
the stag; that is, he describes its anxieties, its leaps, its 
sighs, and its tears, with as much rapture as if he was con¬ 
vinced the animal had no feeling ! How strange is the cha¬ 
racter of the huntsman 1” Capt. M. further observes :— 

“ And do those of the tender-hearted sex, and the teachers 
of the mild doctrine of Christ, who follow the chase also 
plead the same excuse ? Not they, indeed : so far from 
attempting an excuse, both lady and parson are as rapturous 
in the description and as eager in the pursuit, as though 
they were doing a praiseworthy, rather than a criminal, 
action. Such sport so unlady-like, so unclerical, and so 
unnatural, that, had I not read of, and even witnessed it, 
I should have deemed such deeds incredible.” 

Our author properly dwells on the impropriety of excusing 
such crimes on tne ground of thoughtlessness : he remarks 
that thoughtlessness and crime are closely linked together, 
and that no man would voluntarily walk up to the gallows 
steps. He also expresse, his just astonishment that even 
divines who profess to be reverend ministers of God, and 
inspired with the Holy Spirit, should torture fellow animals 
for a selfish, unholy gratification; while Jesus was all mercy, 
charity, and gentleness, and commanded us to do unto others 
as ye would they should do unto us. Such hypocrites, he 
observes, bring religion into contempt. 

To some of our kind readers these remarks may seem too. 
severe, but to us far otherwise. No one in his Aftpses can 
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say, if persohs take delight in doing mischief that they are 
not criminal. The lower classes have, as they deserve, been 
unsparingly censured by every one having the least claim to 
humanity who has treated on the subject, for bull-baiting, 
dog-fighting, &c., and even by stag-hunters themselves.; 
while their own equally savage sports are held by them as 
virtues, and their heartless outrages and treachery to de¬ 
fenceless animals are related by them with all the glee that 
belongs to brave and generous deeds, with bravado added 
to their crimes. From sunrise to sunset to pursue with a 
pack of dogs a harmless and timid creature till it is almost 
dead with terror and fatigue, and then to cause it to be tom 
to pieces, is the plain, unvarnished definition of the amuse¬ 
ment of a sportsman, whose heart equally derides the sup¬ 
plicating tear of despair and the shrieks and agony of death ; 
and at times not satisfied even with this, but also causing 
the beloved offspring to be massacred before the eyes of 
its distracted dam ! Aud why ? What has either done to 
injure him ? Nothing : he charges them with no crime 2 
he confesses that he only does it for his own fun and exer¬ 
cise, and for producing hilarity and merriment between 
himself and his companions, added to the delight of feeding 
on the flesh of au aniufal which has been thus barbarously 
killed! 

These are the actions of numerous of our country gentle¬ 
men : they treat their friends, give some of the flesh of the 
victim and some intoxicating liquors to their tenants, and 
are rewarded with their praises as well as with those of the 
public press : upon which they sleep with a satisfied stomach 
and an easy conscience to invigorate their frames for the 
repetition of outrage on defenceless animals. Their fore¬ 
fathers did the same, but then the crime of cruelty to 
animals was little thought of: now it has beon fully ex¬ 
posed and its enormity clearly shown : thoughtlessness, there¬ 
fore, cannot now be pleaded as before. Sporting persons 
know well enough now that all civilized beings abhor their 
deeds as they abhorred those of a Thisilewood and a Green - 
acre; still it heeds them not,; sport they will in defiance, 
and exult in their crimes, such is the frailty of human nature; 
yet let it not be supposed that such frailty cannot be re¬ 
paired even in the individuals themselves. 

We all have, m»»re or less, infirmities of mind; and it is 
infirmity of mind alone which causes persons to do wrong. 
The best of men and women during childhood have committed 
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cruelty to animals, but have applied, where needed, remedied 
in their reflections to correct the eviL We are convinced 
while we rebuke, that many sporting persons possess hearts 
which qan be taught to pity; but though want of thought 
can no longer be pleaded, want of resolution can. They 
have not the fortitude by one stroke not only to renounce 
their pleasures, but by pronouncing them criminal thus cast 
a stigma on their previous conduct. Yet let them only take 
courage and nobly confess their guilt, and reform, instead 
of attempting to cheat themselves as to their innocence, and 
they will be truly forgiven, and admitted among the virtuous 
orders of society. 

FURTHER REFLECTIONS FOR SPORTSMEN. 

Of all the crimes committed, those of inflicting pain and 
death on others, whether they are human beings or dumb 
animals, are the worst in character: a thief, a swindler, or 
even a murderer, may be a humane person, they may sym¬ 
pathize with their victims and may love them, but as they 
love themselves more, they naturally, if deficient in the 
principle of justice, sacrifice others to their own benefit; but 
a sportsman, who, after expostulation, persists in torturing 
and murdering inoffensive or even offensive animals for the 
mere pleasure of enjoying their distress, and the mischief, as 
is the case with sportsmen, can not be humane, but must be 
cruel in the true sense of the word. He cannot sympathize 
with others, he cannot love them, but must entertain spite 
towards them , as he would not do them harm if he did not 
wish to injure them. These are not the mere effusions of 
humanity or over-drawn feeling, hut they are bare logic, 
and are litt.e more than a definition of the worst quality of 
wickedness. It is true that many sportsmen are charitable 
and courteous to mankind, hut such charity, &c., can not be 
pure, because a desire to injure and to benefit others cannot 
exist in the same individual at the same time, but self- 
interest, unconnected with the objects, must be the motive 
where persons are cruel to defenceless animals and 
apparently kind to man who can reward or retaliate, and 
the only logical solution we can give in such cases is, that 
whenever be can inflict injury with impunity he will do it, 
but that where he is likely to meet reward, he will do good, 
without reference to whether the object is man or any other 
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animal, as there is no difference as far as the pain or 
pleasure to the object is equal, this being the only point on 
which the morality of the question hinges: and although a 
sportsman may live in'the greatest honor and respect from 
all around, and a thief or a murderer may suffer in a jail 
or perish on a gallows, the latter, as far as relates to the 
actions in question, is the most virtuous of the two. These 
remarks not being dictated by any uncharitable motives, 
but appearing to be the bare unflattered faots of the case. 
Is there then any excuse ? If there be, let all sportsmen 
come forward and offer their defence, and we will gladly 
let them have the benefit; we wish not to brand their names 
with infamy; we are aware that a depraved education is one 
of the great roots of the evil. Men have been long accus¬ 
tomed to look on other animals with disdain, and to behold 
the chace, &o. with delight; from father to son is the taste 
bequeathed, encouraged by examples of Royalty and even 
by the Clergy, to both of which most men look up and bow 
down as of the highest authority, while poetB and public 
writers unite their efforts in varnishing such crimes; thus it 
is that persons who incline towards them become fixed and 
nourished in their love of doing wrong. They will plead 
that the exercise gives health ana courage to their systems, 
but that is nothing to the victims, and sufficient innocent 
exercises exist. But how it can give courage more than ex¬ 
ercises unconnected with cruelty is difficult to conceive, as 
the practice of putting others in danger and pain will not be 
likely to make us brave danger and pain to ourselves. 
Others will plead that animals have no souls, and are de¬ 
void of reason, while numerous other absurdities are held 
forth, but fortunately they have no reasonable defence to 
offer excepting that they nave been led on by others ; how¬ 
ever, let them now plead guilty and abstain from such 
sports, and their faults will be forgotten in their merit of 
reformation. 

THE ROYAL BUCK HOUNDS. 

The Royal Buck Hounds have, it appears by the public 
journals, had a five days* run, during which two poor and in¬ 
offensive deers were murdered, one having been driven in 
despair into the water and drowned, and the other torn to 
pieces by the dogs. H. King, the whipper-in, had two ribs 
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broken and other internal injuries by the falling of his horse 
in clearing a five-barred gate and roiling over bins. Two 
gentlemen (Oxonians) upset in a chaise, the shoulder of one 
dislocated, and the other gentleman seriously hurt Sir 
Francis Peacock thrown aiid much injured* One horse 
thrown down, its back broken, and slaughtered; another 
hunter thrown down, and so dreadfully cut, that it.was 
much doubted whether it would ever be able to hunt again ; 
and a man in charge of the horses also thrown and mueh 
injured t Here is. a frightful chapter of killed and wounded, 
to gain the victory over two little deers* competing with 
some of our losses in our encounters with the Chinese 
Armies. What can our good pastors bo about! Surely, as 
advocates of mercy, they cannot like to see each cruelty in 
their flocks towards the living works of God, and such open 
violations of his law, 4 Be ye merciful.* While no accounts 
of hunting for sports are to be found in Scripture, let our 
nobility and gentry then reflect and think of how much, their 
revels of blood are abhorred by all well-disposed persons. 
Can they dispute the following little syllogism ? 

LOGIC OF SPORTSMEN. 

Wicked persons are those who delight iu.and who per¬ 
petrate injury on other beings. 

Sportsmen delight in and perpetrate mischief on other 
beings. 

Ergo, (therefore) Sportsmen are wicked persons. 

TRAVELS OF PRINCE ALBERT OF PRUSSIA IN 
THE BRAZILS. 

The following narrative is an example* of the unbluahing 
and exulting turpitude of human nature, when uncontrolled 
by moral restraint:— 

“A SNAKE HUNT ON THE AMAZON. 

44 In passing, the eye rested with pleasure on the fine forms 
of the tree? in the adjacent forest, or followed the flight of 
tlie numberless water-birds—many of them new to ns— 
©specially the large white gulls called garce, or the white 
©grettes and divers, with flesh-coloured heads, with which 
tb© air and water seemed alive. Count Bistnark shot a 
mergulho ( a bird between a goose and a duck), and Count 
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Oriolla a large white bird of prey. I was just loading my 
fowling-piece, when I observed an object on the white mud 
of the river, which gleamed in the sun’s rays like a coil of 
silver : it was a serpent basking in the sun. We rowed 
toward the spot, and Count Oriolla fired at it from a dis¬ 
tance of thirty or forty paces : he missed it with the first 
barrel, but wounded it in the tail with the second, which 
was charged with large shot, No. 2. This seemed to rouse 
the creature : our boat grounded almost at the same mo¬ 
ment, a little higher up than where the serpent lay, but 
some intervening bushes prevented our keeping it in sight. 
We all eagerly jumped into the river, followed by most of 
the crew. Counts Oriolla and Bismark were overboard in 
a minute ; but as the real depth of the water seemed to me 
very problematical, I leaped quickly on to a withered branch 
of an enormous prostrate tree, which served as a bridge 
to the shore. Although I had little hope of coming up with 
the serpent, I advanced as fast as I could along the slippery 
trunk—a thing by no means easy, on account of my large 
India-rubber shoes, which the swollen state of my feet had 
obliged me to wear for some weeks past. Just then, I 
heard the report of a gun on my left, and instantly jumping 
into the morass, warm from the sun’s heat, sinking into it 
up to my knee at every step, and leaving one of my shoes 
in the mud, I hastened in the direction of the sound. Count 
Oriolla, who was the first to leap out of the boat, ran to the 
spot where he had wounded the serpent, and caught a sight 
of the reptile as it was trying to escape into the forest. 
Suddenly it glided into the mud under the trunk of a pros¬ 
trate tree ; and at that instant the Count struck it with a 
cutlass, which, however, merely raised the skin ; he then 
threw himself at full length upon the creature, as it was sli¬ 
ding away, and thrust the steel into its back a few feet from 
the tail. The Count vainly tried to stop the monstrous rep¬ 
tile, which dragged him along, though the cutlass had 
pierced its body and entered the ground beneath. It was 
fortunate that the serpent did not bend backwards and en¬ 
twine its bold pursuer in its folds—nor less so that Count 
" Bismark, the only one who was armed with a gun, came up 
at this critical moment:—climbing over the trunk of the tree, 
he faced the enemy—which, hissing, lifted its head erect in 
the air,—and with great coolness gave it a shota bout pour- 
tant through the head, which laid it apparently lifeless on 
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the ground. My companions described the creature’s 
strength as wonderful, writhing in immense folds, and fling¬ 
ing its head from one side to another, in its efforts to escape 
the well-aimed stroke of Count Oriolla. But, a few mo¬ 
ments after the shot, which carried away its lower jaw and a 
part of the head, the serpent seemed to arouse from its stupe¬ 
faction ; and Count Bismark hastened back to the boat to fetch 
Mr. Theremin’s gun. All this was the work of a few moments: 
I had scarcely left the boat more than two or three minutes, 
when I stood beside Count Oriolla, on the trunk of the tree, 
with the serpent coiled up in an unshapen mass at its roots. 
I could scarcely wait to hear what had passed, but seized a 
heavy pole, to have a thrust at the creature’s head. Raising 
itself up, it now seemed to summon its last strength, but it 
vainly strove to reach us on the tree. I stood ready, armed 
with a cutlass, to thrust into its jaws, while the Count 
stirred up the serpent, provoking it to the fight; the crea¬ 
ture’s strength was, however, exhausted. Count Bismark 
now returned, and shattered its skull with another shot, and 
it died in strong convulsions. Though I could not share 
with my valiant companions the honour of the day, I was 
fortunate enough to arrive in time for the hillali. Our prey 
proved to be a large boa constrictor, measuring sixteen feet 
two inches in length, and one foot and nine inches in cir¬ 
cumference. In skinning and dissecting it, a dozen mem¬ 
braneous bags or eggs were found in its body, containing 
young serpents, some still alive, and from one to two feet 
long. The Counts kindly presented me with the beautiful 
skin, which was spotted white, yellow, and black, and 
covered with small scales. This trophy of their valour now 
forms the chief ornament of my residence at Monbijou. As 
soon as the skinning was accomplished, which the thickness 
of the animal’s body rendered very difficult, we again set 
sail, and continued the ascent of the Amazon, ; carrying off 
the skin of the boa in triumph, spread out to dry on the roof 
of our boat. 


A ROYAL BULL FIGHT. 

The following extract of a letter from Madrid, dated Oct. 
12, exhibits, in a painful and disgusting aspect, the religious 
views and feelings of the great mass of the Spanish people, 
and one of those barbarous customs which exercise a power¬ 
ful influence in the formation of the national character. 
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What can be expected from a people who are familiarized 
from infancy with such brutal scenes, over which religion 
itself is represented as the presiding genius ?—“ To-day Her 
Majesty and her sister made their first appearance at a bull¬ 
fight, or, as the court journals express it, ‘assisted at the 
performance, for the laudable object of procuring funds to 
build a Church in Chambira. This benefit netted above 
£l,000 for the church, for the good citizens of Madrid, male 
and female, filled the bull* ring to over-flowing, through the 
combined influences of religion, loyalty, fashion, and the 
‘ classical spectacle of the amphitheatre.’ Her Majesty was 
surrounded by her ministers, generals, and grand function¬ 
aries. The combats did not terminate until the sun had set, 
and it was no longer possible for her Majesty to discern 
whether the men were killing the bull, or the bull killing 
the men. Eight bulls were slaughtered in the ring, and 
twelve horses were left gored and disembowelled there. Her 
Majesty exhibited a degree of interest and animation, of 
which ordinary observers had previously thought her incapa¬ 
ble. Her loving subjects hailed her as a truly Spanish queen, 
wondering at the squeamishness or self-denial of her mother, 
who had never brought her there, having given up the stir¬ 
ring spectacle during her widowhood. ‘ As for Espartero, he 
well deserved to be expelled for not encouraging the toros .’ 
Her Majesty was evidently highly amused when the first bull 
ran in, scattering the quadrillo of combatants, and seriously 
interested as the fun advanced and the bull rushed upon the 
mounted picador, goring, and tossing, and tearing up his 
horse, and trampling upon, doubling up, and crushing the 
fallen rider. The grotesque efforts of the bull to shake the 
half score of barbed darts out of his shoulder seemed to 
please her Majesty, as she was also gratified to observe, 

‘ What a noble animal a horse is!’ and how he can run 
about with his entrals hanging out, and bear to be mounted 
again, and again brought to the scratch—his eyes bandaged 
of course, otherwise he would not stand it. Then his dying 
struggles, and rolls, and kicks in the air, were so comical, 
while the bull, pawing, and snuffing, and kneeling on him, 
turned him over and over, and ripped him up so knowingly, 
letting out the blood in gallons! ‘ Truly ’twas a dainty dish 

to lay before a Queen !’ Nothing was wanting to complete 
the Royal sport but the death of half-a-dozen men. One 
fellow was carried off with his ribs broken (it was said), but 
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that was nothing. 0 yes! there were two other omissions, 
though ; the loyal public frequently roared their suggestions 
to the stupid Alguazils who managed matters, to hare the 
deficiency supplied in honour of her Majesty’s presence and 
extreme patience whilst waiting for the execution of the last 
and most stupid bull, who would not fight and die game. 
The lieges shouted for bander Mas defuego (squib harpoons to 
stick in his back), and perros (bull dogs) to worry him. 
These, however, were not produced. Excepting these ad¬ 
ditional triumphs of art, the Queen has now fairly enjoyed a 
Spanish bull-fight, and although only aged thirteen, is pro¬ 
nounced 4 fit to govern Spain.’ ”— Times . 


THE CAT AND HER KITTENS. 


(The Subject taken by the Author from his “Moral Inquirie*.”) 
, INTRODUCTION. 

Ip love for God's mute works ne’er touched your breast. 
And pity for their woes your heart ne’er pressed. 

Then with unbiassed mind their acts behold,— 

Cast off false vanity, the truth unfold. 

Compare their actions with the deeds of man. 

Fear not your own deficiencies to scan. 

Vain boasting man no works of God can see, 

But baby-like cries, “ All was made for me ! 

All for my pleasure, benefit, and joy ; 

For me to play with, injure, and destroy ; 

What use can they be, but to do me good,— 

To clothe my body, and to yield me food 1 
God, surely, when He made bird, fish, and beast. 

Did not create them that themselves might feast. 

*Tis true that God extends to them his care, 

Yet only that mankind may better fare. 

Mankind o lone has reason for his guide, 

Which to the dumb creation is denied.”' 

But let not such conceit of human kind 
Misguide your senses and your reason blind. 

When men irrational brutes’ minds pronounce, 

Such doctrines spurn, such arrogance denounce. 

Look at their various talents and admire— 

Look at their virtues, and to them aspire. 

Here parents an impressive lesson take,— 

Tift rare that brutes their helpless young forsake. 
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Here warriors turn your fiery eyes, and see 
Firm acts of self defence and bravery : 

Here artists, pay attentiorf, look and learn,— 

Their motions watch, their curious skill discern; 

No schools have they to teach their various parts— 

No books nor rules by which they learn their arts,— 
No tools to fashion what their brains invent; 

Their task they know, and work out their intent: 
Without a hand-post, compass, log, or guide, 

Pursue their course,—in their own powers confide ; 
Vast tracts, where men would lose their way, explore, 
And lands and oceans never seen before : 

Without a clock the time some truly tell, 

For by events which pass they mark it well. 

With no geometry drilled in their youth, 

Bees hives construct with mathematic truth. 

Birds learn from man, like him, to sing and talk ; 

And bears, who use four legs, on two to walk. 

Nor do the follies which mankind disgrace, 

Disgrace dumb animals of any race. 

Their infants’ feet they do not lame and squeeze, 

In little iron shoes, false taste to please; 

Tattoo their skins, and other stupid things : 

Their noses bore for bones, their ears for rings. 

That all these acts exceed their means is true; 

But they no other equal follies do. 

No laws nor parsons bind birds to their mate. 

Yet they with honour fill the nuptial state ! 

Still not perfection must we look to find ; 

Brutes have their faults as well as human kind: 

Some quarrel with their mates, some tear and fight, 
Some kick each other, gore, and kill, and bite. 

Still must all candid tongues at once confess. 

That when compared with man their crimes seem less. 
And seldom for mere sport do they transgress : 
Impelled by hunger, they some lives destroy; 

But few from victims’ wounds evince a joy : 

Nor load their lives with constant pain and grief; 

In slav’ry force them and deny relief: 

Flowing with gratitude, when kindly used, 

Patient while suffering, e’en when most abused. 

Strong in attachment, candid, and sincere, 

Holding their benefactors ever dear. 

Is this not virtuous, moral, good, and great? 

Is this not fit for man to imitate? 

Yet man, inferior such dumb creatures call,. 

Beast, bird, and fish, of land and ocean alL 
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II deemed inferior to the human kind; 

Deemed to id of sense, of reasoi^ and of mind- 
Hut why inferior we their minds conceive, 

Or why devoid of thought and sense, believe, 

U hard to tell, if moral worth have weight; 

While virtue is the test in ev’ry state. 

* But tJvey know not a God,” vain men exclaim^ 

M Sing not his praises nor their zeal proclaim-’ 

Avnrii/m* still are easy made, though bold ; 

A tttrtusns never will the troth unfold. 

Those who assert most prove , and clearly show. 
That what they state as facts, they see and know. 
Without such proof let those who choose believe , 
Without such proof * tis easy to deceive. 

For aught we know they may devotion feel. 

As well as men who have the strongest zeal. 

Like us they live, and die, rejoice, and weep ; 

Have passions, eat and drink, and dream and sleep. 
But never laugh ; nor have they cause to show 
A smiling face through all their scenes of woe. 

Still if they fail to interest your mind. 

See if you cannot acts of interest find. 


Behold a humble cat, her kittens near, 

Her offspring cherished with most tender care. 

With strict attention to their plaintive cries, 

Nourishes, and warms, and ev’ry want supplies. 

Now curves her body round her tender brood, 

Lulls them to sleep, and yields them warmth and food. 
With soothing voice and working paws she cheers 
Her Utile offspring, and herself endears. 

'in 1 v* 1Inl ^ a ^ vo °f their mother's paws, 

rhe Little young one 3 learn to stretch their claws : 

lo nnd the breast, and urge kind Nature’s fopd, 

And Learn from her, whatever promotes their good. 
vlYT V i er V ck:n S o’er with equal care 
No no ? r i l, i^ H coat, dividing hair from hair. 

S° 0 C al fondness, as withus appears: 

But each l# °^ OCfc auy from her cares. 

Next m ^ urn fondles, this one first. 

Till tired ?f i lCr . fed aud Kcked, and nurst, 

Steals a W la8t ’ 8he loaved her little br00<1, , 

Ueturns ther!* 10 ^ 10 ! 11 ! 1 * for some crumbs of food. 
Kouioinb’ qui , c 1 kly > and in thoughts the same. 

The younsr t ^. Q 8 P ot from where she came. 

Their mother n t00f ln ecstac y soon find 
Mine tedious , tdere * a nd S l * eot their dam, though blind* 
tlys she thus her brood attends. 
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Braves ev’ry foe, from ev’ry foe defends. 

When then their eyelids move and open free. 
And then their pupils first begin to see. 

Their eyes they turn to ev’ry object near, 

For some evince delight, for some feel fear. 
When by degrees they learn to walk and play. 
And follow their fond mother, night and day. 
Their funny pranks she joyfully surveys, 

Grows young herself, and like a kitten plays. 
Grave and sedate, she then looks out while they 
Together rbmp and jump, and skip and play. 
But though they play, not idly inclined, 
Rehearse their future life and form their mind. 
Yet sometimes evil traits will rise in play: 

At times they act the catching of their preyf > 

Though which in catching, but their wants obey ?) 
Then turning quickly to another mood. 

True games of love succeed their games of food. 

In graceful antics they each other greet. 

Recede awhile, return again and meet, 

Their bright blue eyes kept eager and direct, 

As they each other’s countenance inspect. 

Then darting to each other, face to face, 

With equal rapture they each one embrace. 

To combat next their thoughts and actions turn, 
With martial ardour all their bosoms burn. 

With cautious steps they meet and watch their foe. 
Hide their intentions ere they strike a blow. 

In ambuscade or in pretended fear, 

The sportive warriors next in turn appear. 

Each watching each, their object in disguise. 

Then starting soon, one on the other flies. 

And grapples with its foe, and tears and bites; 

Its foe with equal mimic fury fights. 

But i^ when hurt, one combatant complain, 

The other licks it o’er to sooth its pain. 

Then fights again, again, then, licks to show 
It was not earnest though, as from a foe. 

The combat o’er, and tired with sport and fun, 

With ambling gait they to their mother run. 

Who rolls them on their backs, with keen delight. 
To see how well her young have learnt to fight. 

Who stretch their little paws with artless grace. 
Embrace their mother’s head, and lick her face. 

But short and transient are the joys of life! 
Succeeded soon by care, and pain and strife. 

The young, now older grown, more wants disclose 
Ramble too far, disturb their dam’s repose, 

Who from experience sore, misfortunes fear, 

To objects whom she loves and holds so dear, 

With restless steps she whines, in pensive mood. 
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Musing on evils hanging o’er her broody 
The young not seeing any danger near. 

Still gay and cheerful in their play appear. 

With happy confidence approach mankind, 

And Puppy-like think friends in all to find. 

Till learnt reserve, by sad experience taught, 

That often mischief in men’s heart is fraught. 

At length poor puss her progeny has reared, 

And now commence the ills she rightly feared. 
Domestic ties of youth not long do last: 

From home they go, and on the world are cast. 

New scenes on their astonished senses press; 

No comedy, but horror and distress. 

Neglected, skinned alive, entrapped and caught, 

Or by some vile dissector robbed or bought. 

When nailed on tables opened, sliced, and rent. 

By ev’ry means base miscreants invent. 

For science done! and vanity of man, 

To soothe men’s pains, and cheat them when they can. 
Still all not treated thus ; some homes do find, * ** 

When some good matron treats them well and kind. 
But if, by chance, not long her life should last. 

Again, though aged, upon the world are cast. 

With mirthful vigor now no longer buoy’d, 

By chilling age their health and joy destroyed. 
Mankind themselves the ills of age do fear, 1 

Though friends and comforts their diseases cheer; > 
Itenect then reader here and shed a tear! ) 


THE COURT’S DECISION BETWEEN PROVIDENCE* 
MAN, AND^ANIMALS. 

His ^mortar 8 ° n 1 ? an » grief, his pain, 

While ev’rv does e Y *y tongue complain. 

That Pen 18 active to impart. 

But for poorani^ 8 ! an< * P rint them on the heart. 

A hand tCtW’ d ° Wefind ’ 

A tongue that^s elnm' 18 ’ ? heart that's kind 1 
From miscreant’* J^ Uent ’ an arm that’s brave, 

A court is said existed^ p °°^ anil nals to save? 

For aH Go<l"s ®"r ed once for all. 

Where ev’ry being hadTit® r ? at as we ^ as 8ma ii* 

And all encroachment of fV. tr -° U ^ le8 weighed* 

A learned justice fill’d 'JSkts was paid. 

sj-te tai., 
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One solemn day a crowded group pressed in. 

Dogs, horses, men, and all tne next of kin ; 

Ana cats, and monkeys, elephants, and hares. 

And lions, tigers, crocodiles, and bears: 

With keen solicitude did plaintiffs press 
Their grievance sore, in hopes to meet redress. 

When first advanc’d a feeble man in years, 

His clothes in tatters, and his eyes in tears; 

With withered form, half grey, half bald, his head. 
His spirits broken, his expression sad. 

He bow’d with homage while his voice did fail, 

Cast up his eyes to God, to tell his tale. 

Advance good man, the justice cried; but where 
Is the defendant, is he here, or there ! 

Beyond my reach, replied the suppliant man, 

To tell my grievance now is all I can. 

Stern Providence to all my ills gave rise, 

In her decrees alone the evil lies. 

Why in the form of man am I brought here ? 

Why not as horse, or ass, or dog appear ? 

Sure man above all creatures is accurs’d. 

Though man in the creation is the flrst. 

With form erect, superior his race. 

His maker’s image stamp’d upon his face. 

With sensibility his mind is wrought 

His breast with feeling flows ; his head with thought. 

Alone made wise his dismal doom to know. 

His very excellence his source of woe. 

Whate’er he wishes to perform he can ; 

But brutes feel nothing like the woes ot man. 

Brutes’ minds are simple and their wants are small. 
Their food, their drink, their sleep, are nearly all. 
They merely skip about, or swim, or fly. 

They propagate their kind, and sink and die. 

Ah! not like man, by fiery passions torn, 

By disappointments, grief, and anguish worn : 

Give brutes their little wants, their food, their play. 
Complete is then their mirth from day to day. 

Behold in me a sample of mankind : 

A body crippled, a aistracted mind. 

My early youth with joy and pleasure teem'd. 

The world to me a paradise then seem’d. 

Just made to suit my taste and please my mind, 

Oh! then I deem’d great Providence most kind. 
With ruddy health my comely cheeks did glow. 

All gay ana sprightly did my spirits flow. 

My limbs with vigor bless’d did wealth acquire. 

With friends around, and all man could desire. 

With smiles from all, in lov£ I spent my time. 

Like minutes seem’d my hours, tnen in my prime. 
But now how chang’d am I! look round and see. 
Look at the brutes around, and pity me. 
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A shattered frame,"and faculties decay’d. 

In ev’ry part some malady display’d. 

But not of this alone do I complain : 

Not simply loss of power, or even pain ; 

Those valu’d friends, who in my youth were kind* 

Long lost to earthly love, to death consign’d. 

Collateral friends too have resign’d their breath. 

E’en these too lock’d up in the arms of death. 

Bereft of friends, then, and deprived of health, 

I soon consum’d my little stock of wealth. 

My bed of down transform’d to straw on boards, 

My pittance cold as charity affords. 

Hard now my fare, my costly wines and stews, 

My game, my turkeys, and my rich ragouts, 

All chang’d to workhouse messes, coarse hard bread, 

And lumps of offal stuff, like lumps of lead. 

Cold water only my hard thirst allays, 

Though never tasted in my better days. 

Ill fed, in humble garments 1 appear, 

I find all men recede as I draw near. 

They know no favor now I have to give, 

Wish none to grant, nor care not if I live. 

The brightest schemes which in my mind I wrought, 

Like rays of light at sun-set sunk to nought. 

Ah! blasted hopes; known only to poor man, 

These brutes know nothing of, nor ever can. 

My earthly hopes all gone, to heav’n I look, 

I find the Heav’nly laws a fast seal’d book : 

Mankind like fickle leaves or flowers appear. 

They live, they die, they change from year to year. 

Know nought from whence they come nor where they go* 
Or if for pleasure made, or doom’d to 4 woe. 

Or if like here, possess’d of mind and thought, 

Or when this life has flown, they sink to nought. 

Eternity behind our steps have past, 

Eternity to come will ever last, 

A frightful void a fathomless abyss, 

Ah! happy brutes no terror have of this. 

What scenes of torment then may yet remain, 

What ceaseless anguish, what unbounded pain ! 

In this vast chaos never trod before, 

Ten thousand deaths may come, ten thousand more. 

From which no traveller returns to tell 
Whether an Earth, a Paradise, or Hell. 

These the sad doubts of man : who man would be ? 

Here the sad sample stands, ah ! pity me. 

The man, then, done—a horse was heard to neigh* 

The judge demanded what he had to .say. 

Long have I wished to speak,,the horse then cried,. 

But speech to me has been by fate denied. 

’Tis not of Providence that I complain, 

Man’s the sad author of my grief and pain. 
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The dismal ditty this old man has told. 

Of his dear self, did much of truth unfold. 

But when he talks of us does little know, 

The many channels of our pain and woe. 

What artful phantom could this sage deceive ; 

How has it dull’d his senses to believe, 

That brutes so little feel compar’d with man ? 

Let fools believe such falsehoods if they can. 

Do none but man grow sick, decline and die ? 

And other creatureslpain and want defy ? 

With tenfold rigor do we feci each ill: 

Ilowever poor men be, poor brutes are poorer still* 
We think men poor whene’er their wealth is small, 
But'brutes we deem not poor with none at all. 

When bread and water forms the felon’s meal, 

We sympathise in this, we pity feel. 

If on good water gruel they are fed, 

And have pure water too, and good bak’d bread, V 
They think it hard, but we devour our bed ; ) 

Which,"though of straw, of this we don’t complain, 
Our greatest treats are only grass and grain. 

Look at my comrades in the knacker’s yard. 

Who will then think the vilest prison hard ? 

No bread nor “messes” here! No “ straw on boards’’ 
But beds of mud, the best the'yard affords. 

With carcasses and blood together spread, 

Lying amidst the dying and the dead. 

Here the asylum of disease and age, 

This our last comfort, this our closing stage ! 

Yet welcome ev’ning of a stormy day, 

Though on our walls no smiling sunbeams play. 

And though by our hard labour men grow rich. 

Here are we starv’d or perish in a ditch. 

Disgrace to beings who religion preach, 

Who one thing practise ana another teach. 

Of slavery men bitterlv complain, 

But we the worst of slavery sustain. 

Slaves to the very dregs of men are we, 

Without a chance of ransom to be free, 

When men are slaves it is to their own kind, 

We, to another, far less mercy find. 

When, through old age, our motions grow more slow, 
More large is made the thong,’more^fiercc the blow. 
And if our harness or our bits give pain, 

We cannot show the place nor e’en complain. 

Or if our breaths are short, if blind, if lame, 

Still are we hurried onward just the same. 

And though stone blindness hides from us the day, 

No friendly dog is taught to lead the way. 

Repeated blows and jerks our only guide, 

To these alone must we our life confide. 

Though like vain man we pain and death do fear. 
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For life to ev’ry creature is most dear ; 

And passions, too, we have, like him, and know 
That blasted hopes are ever fraught with woe. 

But how with Godlike image, and so wise, 

How man, the favor’d darling of the skies 
Should thus ill treated be, by God oppress’d. 

When by God’s favor he should be most bless’d ? 
Most things are truly subject to man’s will, 

All other creatures he does rob and kill, 

Asserts that God says they are for his use. 

And then assumes the license to abuse. 

The world he ransacks o’er both land and seas, 

His tastes to gratify, his mind to please, 

From otheFs labour wings his joy and ease. 

I was not born to luxury and power. 

No luscious meats nor riches on us shower. 

On beds of down I never did repose; 

On earth’s green lap was nurs’a, I slept and rose. 
Yet felt a pleasure keen on all around, 

With vigor bounded o’er the trembling ground, 

Till from my dam I was with rudeness borne. 

By cruel man, from her caresses torn. 

The scene which follow’d was too much to tell, 

But felt transported from a Heav’n to Hell. 

My mouth they gagged with instruments of steel, 
And caus’d me ev’ry misery to feel. 

With lash and spur they quite destroy’d my breath, 
Loaded and drove me to the brink of death. 

On me their drudgery they fully cast, 

On me they ev’ry pang and insult cast. 

Yet not alone our kind does he ill use, 

But ev’ry living thing he does abuse. 

And while he injures all God’s works which live, 
Implores that God may aU his sins forgive! 

“ Destroys all creatures for his sport or gust, 

And cries if man’s unhappy God’s uniust!” * 

No wonder he does fear to be accurs’d ! 

Look at the ass who, as the Scriptures say, 

Bore on his back the Saviour on his way. 

Whose wrongs had roused an Angel’s wrath before, 
To draw his sword to stop his grievance sore, 

And threaten man, when man thought no one near, 
And caus’d the ass to speak, the man to fear. 

Yet blows they deal him, call him stubborn, sly, 
And say his skin is thick ;—it’s all a lie. 

But knows his weakness, bravely bears his pain, 

Of his hard lot he never does complain. 

And when kind Martin told them it was sin 
To hurt an ass, like ninnies they did grin. 

Look too at starving dogs before man’s door, 

No beds ? no fire, nor “offal” e’en in store! 

Long miles they wander to the blast expos’d; 

* From Pope. 
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Return at night and find all entrance clos’d. 

And worried cats, to find a place to sleep. 

Half starv’d and ramish’d in dark cellars creep. 
Enough I’ve heard, the judge then sharply cried, 
The jury must the case of both decide. 

Is Providence in fault towards mankind ? 

Or to the brutes do you man guilty find? 

Great Providence is free, the jury said, 

But crimes lie heavy on man’s guilty head. 

These words pronounc’d, an awful silence dwelt, 
And ev’ry mind a firm conviction felt. 

When indignation burst in accents loud, 

And groans and hisses issued from the crowd. 

Cease man, observed the judge, this whining strain, 
Evils must come, but calmly bear your pain. 

For signal favors thank the Power above, 

To God be grateful, to his works show love. 

Nor Providence presumingly arraign, 

While brutes so justly do of man complain. 

Yet judgment I defer till life is past. 

And on man’s future state his heavy debt I cast. 


DISPUTED PROPERTY. 

Master. 

“ Bold saucy mouse, how dare you knaw and try 
“ To gain admittance, and my power defy ? 

“ I cannot leave a little bit of cheese 
“ But which you knaw and mawl just as you please 
“ My fields you enter, you dispute my laws, 

“ You scratch my garden with your little claws. 

“ This ground is mine, the next my neighbours hold, 
“ All honest property, fair bought and sold. 

“ No place is left for such vile vermin here, 

Ana if you come, you’ll pay for it most dear. 

“ Take heed then, mouse, and don’t my right defy, 

“ Or if you do, you will most surely die: 

No crime to slaughter thousands ev’ry day, 

“ You’re only mice: such any one may slay.” 

Mouse. 

“ What mean these cruel threats, unjust, unkind ? 

“ Where in Ood’s laws did you your morals find ? 

“ The fields and ground, you say, belong to you, 

“ And to poor mice, you say, that nothing’s due; 
‘‘No food for them l to starve must be their lot; 

“ And when destroyed, are very soon forgot. 

“ But only mice, which you our species call, 

Xi To mice’s dear selves, are selves, and all and all $ 
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“ Necessity compels a mouse to eat, 

“ Be not so stingy of your cheese and wheat; 

° For if you leave them many days and nights, 

“ In com come grubs, in cheese come many mites, 
u Then one short question let me ask, to know 
“ How, or by what, you can just tenure show; 

“ Prove that the ground belongs to you, I say, 

“ And then I will most readily obey. ,, 

Master. 

u What insolence is this! The ground I till 
“ Is not my own, though ev’ry space I fill! 

“ One hundred acres, by the sword were won, 

“ And fell to me, by right of son from son: 

“ One hundred more, I’ve ev’ry right to range, 

“ I won them fairly in the Stock Exchange: 

“ Behold my parchments, read them well and see 
“ If these fine grounds belong not all to me. 

“ That such is strictly true, my man can show, 

“ And he, you must allow, the fact must know. 
u Are not these mine, Jack \—Answer true and fair, 

“ My own, my right; just like the coat I wear.” 

Man. 

(t Why, truly master, since I can’t decline 
“ To speak my mind, I think that some is mine: 

“No moral right the sword can fairly boast; 

“ Not though it wounds a man, or kills a host. 

“ By gambling I have never lost my claim, 

“ And, therefore, now my claim remains the same: 

“ And though some grounds our grandsires may have won, 
“ The right may not descend from son to son, 

<c No fault of mine has kept the land from me. 

“ I hate your parchments and your law’s decree; 

“ Our God is just; and though we’re great and small, 

4< I’m sure that God meant portions for us all.” 

The dialogue at length grew fierce and sad, 

When from the ground a worm popp’d his head: 

Worm. 

“’Tis so,” it said, “some ground is mine, I swear, 

“ I held it first, deny it if you dare ; 

44 With toil incessant, I the mould have drilled, 

“ And ev’ry crevice is with worms filled ; 

“On ev’ry leaf the insect tribes abound, 

“ Beneath the bark are many wood-lice found.’* 

These words pronounced, a thousand throats proclaim— 
Many voices. 

“ *Tis mine, ’tis mine,” and ev’ry strain the same: 

“ It’s stolen goods,” they all at once proclaimed, 

“ And for your wealth you are most truly blamed: 

“ Your very blankets and the coat you wear 
“ From honest sheep and harmless lambs you tear: 

“ From crying calves you take the milk away, 

“ For sugar lash poor negroes night and day.” 

The master then complained of his hard fate: 
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“ What must I do in this distressing state ? 

“ Deprived of food, aud with no clothes to wear, 
“How can I live? how life’s hard burden bear ? 

“ Sure Providence to me is most unkind! 

“ Where honest^clothes and victuals shall I find ?” 
The voice of Providence at length replied : 

Providence. 

“Justice, good man, is tick’lish to decide, 

“To whom this ground belongs, to whom that vine, 
* c Or on which food my animals may dine. 

“I’ve never told you—it is true indeed, 

“Nor shewn precisely in what way to feed;— 

“ But sympathy I mean to guide your heart; 

* e Take some yourself, let brothers have a part: 

“ Let love for others flow in ev’ry vein, 

“Then of injustice neither will complain,’’ 


THE SHEPHERD’S SOLILOQUY ON THE DEATH 
OF HIS DOG. 

Is this poor Rover, partner of my care? 

For me he liv’d, for me did danger dare. 

A scanty meal was all I had to give, 

Yet grateful ever did he that receive. 

No private interests did actuate his breast, 

No servile flattery was by him address’d? 

My welfare was his aim, my good his good. 

My pain his pain, by him well understood. 

Whene’er a silent tear escap’d my eye. 

He saw it fall and answer’d with a sigh. 

Whene’er with weary steps I reach’d my door. 

His playful motions show’d the joy he bore ; 

He knew my footstep, listen’d to the sound, 

By day and night was sentry of my ground. 

Expressive was his eye, attach’d his heart, 

A noble sentiment did each impart. 

Though dumb his tongue, its surface soft and smooth, 

How true it spoke, with what effect did sooth ! 

But now it speaks no more, distils no balm, 

Tells no affection, no vexations calm. 

Still mark his anxious eye fix’d on my face— 

The recollection time will ne’er erase. 

Was this a brute ? was this an untaught mind ? 

Wherein our schools shall we its equal find ? 

Yet mourn not now; he’s calm, serene, and still, 

And has but follow’d his Creator’s will. 

No kicks, no cuffs, no pains, no angry brow. 

Not e’en mv absence does disturb him now. 

L2 
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Mankind though favor’d oft’ themselves oomplain. 
And look on death as a relief from pain ; 

With all their pow’r, and with more eomfort bless d. 
E’en they court death when by keen pain distress 4. 
May death then not to him a profit be ? 

Though lost to pleasure yet from pain he s free. 

But why presumptuously pronounce his fate . 

Why may not he live in a future state # 

He’s no more dead than when before his birth 
The God of nature call’d his being forth. 

- Then why may not he now by Heaven’s decree. 

Be called again from dark eternity ? 

Precisely soon like him we all shall be, 

When soul and body are apart and free. 

Perhaps he does another life enjoy, 

A bear, an elephant, why not a bov ? 

When life is gone, a boy, a dog, a bear, 

May equal honor, equal pleasure, share. 

This world is large, while some are larger still, 

In each of these there’s ground and space to fill ; 
And the same beings which this day are here, 

The next in Georgium Sidus may appear. 

I will not then with selfish grief lament, 

Yet for my dog one tear I oan’t prevent. 


THE SHEPHERD’S DREAM. 

Forlorn, dejected, and with grief oppress’d, 

The care-worn shepherd lull d his mind to rest. 
With thoughts full bent on Rover’s piteous fate. 
Devoutly musing on a future state. 
Unprosp’rousnow, deserted by mankind, 

Seeking in vain a friendly hand to find ; 

Till soothing sleep relieved his mind from woes, 

And offered scenes more kind than life bestows. 

Still the same care his anxious mind distressed. 
When at his side a gentle thrust was press’d; 

The thrust repeated, though no person near. 

When turning round he found poor Rover there. 
But not like Rover who, in youthful pride, 

With heart elated, gamboled at his side ; 

With elevated ears and joyous glee, 

Sprung at his heels, and paw’d and lick’d his knee. 
A sad dejected being now he seem’d ; 

No joy nor pleasure m his features beam d. 

His head reclining and depress’d his eye. 

And with slow steady steps the dog drew mgh. 

And placed his faithful paws on Etrick’s chest. 

Resting his weary head against his breast. 

Yet. with cheer’d aspect these soft words addressed 
No longer grieve dear friend at fate’s decree. 
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All living beings will be soon like me. 

In death 'tis true on thee my eyes were cast, 

The ruling passion strong in death doth last, 

And now 1 find that though a dog on earth, 

A dog in heaVn may have a nobler birth. 

Nor does religion teach, as some pretend, 

Nor Revelations they can’t understand, 

That this is adverse to the laws of fate, 

That animals enjoy no future state. 

By reason's light such notions never came, 

And Scriptures must with reason be the same. 

By vanity alone such doctrine’s taught, 

Denied by reason and all sober thought. 

No text unfolds, nor prophecy pretends 
That with this life all brute’s existence ends. 
a Nor man alone the object of God’s care, 

“ Alone made perfect here, immortal there.”* 

With words like these he soothed the shepherd's grief, 
Licked up his tears and gave his soul relief. 

Regret, then, mutual their embraces broke ; 

The fantom vanished, and the man aw oke. 


HINT TO PARENTS. 

“ Forgive the sins that I this day have done,” 

Cries out a child at ev’rv setting sun, 

But in what actions lie his sins, or how ; 

He knows no more than any ass or cow. 

Yet knows he, he must not Sabbath break, nor swear, 
But not that a fly’s wings he must not tear. 

What use is it, then, when we God offend, 

To pray for mercy, and the crime not mend. 


SKETCH OF THE SOCIETIES FOR THE PRE¬ 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Haying been particularly solicited by friends to give the 
history of the Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, I here so far yield as to offer a short sketch of 
their rise, progress, and retrogression. But must reluc¬ 
tantly decline giving a detail of the whole of its multifarious 
concerns, as this would not only far exceed my limits, but 
would uselessly, after the curtain has dropped, revive many 
painful scenes, and implicate many individuals once con¬ 
sidered as friends : all of which had better now rest in obli¬ 
vion—some of the individuals being beyond the power of 
worldly strife, and the cause not being likely now to be 
benefited by such exposures. I shall, however, proceed in 
giving the leading features of these institutions, 

* Tope 
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They arose from a small beginning, and for several years 
straggled, low in patronage and funds—the public generally 
having appeared to view them as an infringement on their 
liberties, while most of the authorities treated them with 
suspicion and hostility; yet, in spite of poverty of funds, the 
sarcasms of the public, and frowns of many of the magis¬ 
trates, they not only stood their ground, but rendered them¬ 
selves objects of attraction to all ranks, in order to share in 
their honors. Courtiers crowded round their banners; 
rivalry and anarchy followed, which gave rise to intrigue 
and feuds—most remarkable for so small and humble an 
assemblage—circumstances offering no parallel, but in the 
diplomacy of royalty and state. 

The working members were, however, small, but sincere, 
—and, if these had been let alone, much more fortunate 
would have been the result. But the public, looking more 
to grandeur than to actual service, imposed upon it the for¬ 
mation of a large committee, and numerous persons of 
heterogenous principles were the only ones available; but 
notwithstanding which, these institutions gained respect and 
power. 

The commencement of these societies, however, was on the 
ithof Juue, 1824, at a meeting at Old Slaughter’s Coffee- 
ouser -St- Martin’s Lane, suggested by the Rev. Arthur 
.roome, when the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was established, and the following Committee 
appointed:— 

y PATRONS. 

His Royal Highness the Duke Lord Viscount Belgrave 
of Gloucester Lord Suffield 

The Earl of Tankerville Lord Gambier 

Earl O’Neill Lord Gwyder 

Earl Gower Lord Viscount Deerhursfc 

The Lord Bishop of Durham 

LADY PATRONESSES. 

The Duchess of Buccleuch Dowager Viscountess Galway 
The Dowager Marchioness of Lady Mary Lindsay Crawford 
Salisbury Lady B. Bouverie 

The Marchioness of Salisbury Lady Emily Pusey 
The Marchioness of Aylesbury Lady Eyre 
Dowager Countess Harcourt Lady Mackintosh 
Dowager Lady Lubbock Lady Francis Wright Wilson 
Dowager Countess Stanhope 
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The Lord Viscount Deerhursfc 
The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Crawford 

Sir John Cox Hippesley, Bart. 
Sir James Mackintosh, M. P. 
J. A. Warre, Esq., M.P. 

W. M. Wilberforce, Bsq, M. P. 
Dr. Lushington, M.P. 
Richard Martin, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. Dr. Heslop 
E. A. Rendall, Esq. 

C. Car us Wilson, Esq. 

T. F. Buxton, Esq., M,P. 


L. B. Allen, Esq. 

William Mudford, Esq. 

Rev. A. Broome, Hon. Sec. 

(founder.) 

Rev. J. Bonner 
J. Brogden, Esq. 

C. Konig, Esq. 

Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
Rev. G. A. Hatch 
J. G. Meymott, Esq. 

E. Lodge, Esq. 

J. Martin, Esq. 

Lewis Gompertz, Esq. 


The duties of the society were then marked out, when it 
was resolved that every means by the aid of the press, the 
pulpit, and mild persuasion, should be adopted to promote 
humanity to dumb animals, and that where these were ineffec¬ 
tual, recourse should be had to law. Officers were conse¬ 
quently appointed to inspect in the streets and markets, and 
assist the members in apprehending delinquents in cruelty to 
animals ; and numerous cases were submitted to the magis¬ 
trates by R. Martin, Esq., myself, and the officers. But un¬ 
fortunately, a great reluctance appeared in the magistrates 
to convict,—the cases having often been trifled with by them. 
Still, a better feeling by degrees began to exist, and several 
convictions did result. Smithfleld, in particular, was visited 
and watched, when several offenders were arrested every 
market day, and many of whom were punished. The streets 
were also watched, and thousands of publications were issued. 
Discourses on the subject from the pulpit addressed, and 
public meetings effected. These services went on for two 
years under the chief guidance of the Hon. Secretary, the 
Rev. Arthur Broome, when it was discovered that the funds 
were deficient, and the society w'as found to be in debt; but 
a sum was raised by Messrs. Hatch, Lodge, myself, and 
others, to liquidate it. Further debts, however, soon after 
took place, so that the functions were quite suspended, and 
Mr. Broome having been the agent in incurring them, became 
responsible, and was arrested and thrown into prison. 
Richard Martin, Esq., and myself, however, visited him in 
his confinement, and relieved him as to his personal wants ; 
and I was then appointed the Hon. Secretary in lieu of Mr. 
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ftroome, on which I immediately employed my chief time in 
calling in the subscriptions, and in improving the funds, by 
means of strong appeals to the public ; so that in a fhort 
time several hundred pounds were raised, the debts paid, Mr. 
Broome was released, and the society became more active 
than before: also, by means of much exertion and persuasion, 
I caused many new and influential persons to join in its board. 
I inspected in the streets and markets, and attended the 
police courts with the officers day after day. Six years 
then passed in these arduous duties, and committee meet¬ 
ings were frequently called, but ill-attended; yet, public 
meetings were kept up, at which many eloquent appeals 
•were addressed, and many thanks passed upon me with eu- 
logiums far beyond what I felt as my due. But things were not 
doomed long to pass so smoothly, and one of the most active 
members was soon detected in acting inimical to the institu¬ 
tion, in order to turn its funds into a source of private emo¬ 
lument ; the plans of whom I, at the direction of the com¬ 
mittee, defeated, though not without incurring the hostility 
of that member and his party, who fomented dissensions in 
the committee,—so that it was impossible to proceed ; and 
several new members were obtruded into the committee, who 
quite altered the character of the society, and passed resolu¬ 
tions forbidding prosecutions, prohibiting the issuing of the 
publications, and excluding various sects; the object of which 
was easily seen, to cause the good members to resign and the 
others to take their places, for private interests. One of the 
new members then came forward in the guise of a friend to 
assist me in these difficulties, and got possession of the books 
containing the addresses of the subscribers and friends, and 
soon contrived to ingratiate himself so far with the members 
as to enable him to usurp the chief control and honor of 
the society to himself. Not, then, wishing to be the tool of 
such parties, I feltcompelled, notwithstanding the persuasions 
of the committee to the contrary, to resign, which I did, and 
received a silver medal for my services. 

When immediately on my own responsibility, I established 
the “Animals’ Friend Society” under the management of a 
small committee, which at first only consisted of 


Joseph Pease, Jun., Esq., 
M.P. 

Samuel Gale, Esq. 

W. II. Sadgrove, Esq. 


Jeremiah Spencer, Esq. 
Lewis Gompertz, Esq., Hon. 

Sec., (andHon. Inspector.) 
Thomas Powell, Sen., Esq. 
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Patronized by the Right Hon. Earl Gower, the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Shaftesbury, the Right Hon. Lady Bridget 
Bouverie, and the Right Hon. Lady Julia Howard. 

With this small force then, the whole businesa of the 
original society was carried on, and the magistrates of that 
period having been applied to for their support, generally 
replied most courteously, many of whom acted favorably to 
the cause; and, notwithstanding the hostility of other magis¬ 
trates, the business went on well for several years ; during 
which it issued thousands of publications, and effected hun¬ 
dreds of prosecutions annually. But the original rival 
society being more powerful than the Animals’ Friend 
Society, it succeeded in obtaining the chief patronage of 
the latter to itself, so that the latter became too much im¬ 
poverished to keep on the officers at an adequate pay; when 
several persons of pretended zeal rose up, and offered them¬ 
selves at lower wages, and for a time acted rigorously; but 
who were all intent on rendering themselves principals 
instead of servants, and thus purloining the subscriptions 
under the false pretences of forming various new and more 
efficient societies, while their object was to convert the 
whole to their own profit. Five of these false societies were 
in succession hatched up on plausible pretences, with names 
nearly counterfeits of this one, and in spite of every cau¬ 
tion, the subscribers favoured these demagogues, by pay¬ 
ing their subscriptions which were due to this society, to 
them. I several times brought the offenders to task before 
the authorities, but they were all allowed to evade the 
course of justice, with costs on the society. Notwithstanding 
which, I contrived, after great sacrifice and trouble, to put 
them all down, when subsequently, three of the principals 
were, at the instance of the subscribers, made to pay for 
their tricks at the Old Bailey. But the most serious 
attempt to destroy the society took place during my illness ; 
when my principal assistant, under the pretence of officia¬ 
ting for me, succeeded in drawing away the chief of the 
agents, and the Committee itself, to his own sinister plans of 
forming a new society, soliciting me to resign the secretary¬ 
ship to him, and become one of a new committee, which, of 
course, I refused. This attempt was, however, put down, 
like the others, but gave rise to the following revengeful 
proceeding, which was the cause of serious injury, the cir¬ 
cumstances of which were briefly as follow. A man 
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named London called at my house, requesting my assis¬ 
tance respecting a horse which he stated had been greatly ill- 
treated, the animal having been employed by my late 
assistant, named May, who had become the principal mana¬ 
ger of the pretended new society, and was driven by his son 
and another man named Plume (alias Stoneham), which 
had, it appears, been cruelly driven about the country by 
them, to get subscriptions, and was then lying in a stable, 
where Mr. London induced me to go with him to see it; but 
the door of the yard being closed, Mr. London opened it, and 
went in, upon which the son and Plume expressed great 
anger at Mr. London, but invited me in, and on retiring, 
they fell on Mr. London and ill-treated him, and threatened 
to murder him; so that I was obliged to interfere to prevent 
mischief. Shortly after this, I received a letter from the 
party charging me with a trespass , and threatening pro¬ 
ceedings, unless I gave them money ; to which threat I 
turned a deaf ear, then a second application followed, and 
Mr. May himself, who was the chief actor in this strange 
affair, having actually told my solicitor, that he 6 ‘ knew I had 
wot broken the lock, and that it was a trifling thing,” but 
again proposing a compromise, which I declined ; so that it 
was brought to trial at Kingston. The witnesses against me, 
Stoneham and his companion, one of whom had appeared 
under two names, and the other, according to the Times 
newspaper, having been connected with a pick-pocket, were 
the very actors in the fray, and were accredited by the 
Court; while the counter-evidence, brought by Mr. Montague 
Chambers, my counsel, would not be listened to, and I was 
accordingly convicted by Lord Denman, of a trespass, 
with damages (neither of which I had committed), and the 
jury having estimated the damage at £5 —I was amerced in 
about £160 expense , for nothing , though without any benefit 
to the complainants. (See Report 13, in the “Animals’ 
Friend.”) 

With respect to the services of the society they may be 
gleaned from the following statement:— 

Its last printed Report, was No. 16, up to Christmas, 
1846; since which, owing to want of funds, to ill-health, 
domestic affliction, and the opposition of many enemies, 
little work has been done by it; but in taking a retrospect 
of its services, it is gratifying to have to record some of high 
importance. The last Report, No. 16, shows 2850 cases of 
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cruelty prosecuted by it; of which 1382 have been convic¬ 
tions ; 373 fines, only in costs ; 422 evasions ; 75 absconds ; 
19 lost through informalities; 12 excused! 13 rescued by 
mobs; 38 summonses refused ; 4 undecided: and 512 dis¬ 
missed ; and if the cases from the commencement in the 
year 1824, till 182G be added, the total will be 3350. 

Besides these services, much has been done. Committees 
have been established by it at Dover, Canterbury, Gravesend, 
Walsall, Birmingham, Bristol, Yarmouth, Brighton. Nor¬ 
wich, and Manchester; some of which have been active, and 
many public meetings have been effected by them, also, in¬ 
specting in the streets. But the society has been particularly 
serviceable in having put a stop to bull-baiting, which had 
for long disgraced many places, especially West Bromwich, 
Walsall, Tipton, Birmingham, Bristol, and other places. 
The first attempts against the sport failed, as it was legally 
contested that bulls were not included in the statute. I 
accordingly exerted myself to get the bull inserted, and after 
many fruitless attempts succeeded—by the aid of Mr. Joseph 
Pease, M. P., to whom I had applied—in getting an 
amended act passed including the bull, and containing many 
other improvements of the law on cruelty to animals, which, 
being effected, the society sent its agents down year after 
year, and convicted so many of the bullards, that this bar¬ 
barity was put a stop to. Dog-fighting, bear-baiting, &e., 
have also been greatly checked by the society, but not stopped. 

Added to these services, many thousand publications have 
been issued, and even abroad the subject has been extended 
by the society, through wjiich the King of Prussia has estab¬ 
lished a law against cruelty to animals in Prussia ; and other 
parts of Germany have done so, too. The Pope has also been 
addressed by the zealous foreign Secretary of the society, 
Dr. T. S. M. Forster, and through which a law has also been 
established by his Holiness, to the same effect, and another 
in France (since the revolution, 1848). 

The present committee is small, and only consists of Dr. 
Forster; B. F. Weatherdon, Esq.;—Garty* Esq.;—Prater, 
Esq.; Mr. Jeremiah Spenser; L. Gompertz, Esq., and many 
warm and active friends have greatly to be thanked for 
the success of its former operations. Richard Martin has 
been most constant and faithful to this society: Miss Caroline 
Goodson has served it day and night with unparalleled zeal, 
in obtaining for it patronage and funds. This, and tho 
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atoxiohs participation and co-operation of my ever-lamented 
wife, in all its concerns, contributed greatly towards its effi¬ 
ciency for many years ; and the unfortunate demise of these 
much valued members has been a great cause of its decline, 
though many praiseworthy and devoted friends still remain, 
particularly Dr. T. S. M. Forster, Mrs. Heptenst&ll, the 
Dowager Countess of Shaftesbury, &c. But the inveterate 
opposition from various parties, added to my late severe be¬ 
reavement and impaired health, have been the chief means 
of the society’s loss of power; but which, it is hoped, its 
friends will recover for it. 

The original society, on my having, formed the Animals’ 
Friend Society, obtained the patronage of Her Majesty, and 
took the name to itself of “The Koyal Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to Animalsj” and has, I understand, risen 
to the possession of several thousand pounds in the funds ; 
has public meetings, and does perform some little services. 

The name, then, of that society is “ The Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and the name of our 
own is “ The Animals* Friend Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals.” 


EP1TATH ON A FAITHFUL I*G. 

BT DR. T. S. M. FORSTER, M. D.^ 

{From his Philisophia Musarum.) 

A victim only to the lapse of age, 

Here lies a faithful friend. The storied page 
Of History, and the Muse’s dirge, proclaim 
What sorrow would have fain concealed—his name; 

Him whom his master’s fostering hand had rear’d^ 

Whom heedless Fortune’s slaughtering tread had spared, 
And bloody-handed fury left untorn, 

The slow unerring tooth of time hath worn. 

Then hither sisters of the sacred spring, 

The solace of your sweetest music bring. 

And in set numbers chant his homely praise. 

While tears responsive flow to your soft lays : 

Praise ye his honest face, his curly hair, 

His nonchalance, and independent air, 

His tongue that never knew the liar’s brand. 

His faithful watch unbribed by treach’rous hand; 

Ilia deep-toned bark, surpassing all belief, 

The well known terror of each nightly thief; 
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Lay up his ashes in yon virgin’s bower, 

Where the white snow-drop and sweet violet flower. 
And on the urn write “ Strangers, pass and see 
The grave of one without hypocrisy! ” 

He lick'd the hand alone that would caress; 

But, struck, he snapped with honeBt peevishness. 

He guarded well the house, nor left ms home 
At night in search of lady dogs to roam; 

But was a holy friar in his caste 
And lived in single bliss unto the last. 

To his pure shade be better homage given 
Than man deserves who shuts him out of Heaven; 
Nor deem the vow unhallow’d—that the boon 
Of peace eternal be the lot of Shroon. 


A PLEA FOR OPPRESSED ANIMALS. 

From a valued Correspondent. 

Te true Philanthropists of Britain’s favor’d land. 

Extend your influenoe !—your sympathies expand 
To aid those most in need. 

Let no poor tortur’d animals thy heart upbraid. 

May misery everywhere by thy kind hand be stay’d. 

In pity intercede! 

May all that are oppress’d of ocean, earth, or air. 

Alike receive redress—alike protection share ; 

For all alike can feel! 

May pure benignity be found on Britain’s shores! 

Oh ! spread impartially kind Nature’s boundless stores. 
For every creature’s weal! 

Henceforth let tyranny and harsh oppression cease! 

No longer close the gates of liberty and peace 
On those the most distress’d ! 

May thy enlightened mind all living things embrace ! 
May pride and tyranny to gentle love give place. 

And torture be repressed. 

Vaunt not of charity, philanthropy, or zeal, 

Yet meet with callous heart keen agony’s appeal! 

Of purer virtue boast! 

Let universal sympathy thy soul pervade; 

But give thy greatest strength, and thy most zealous aid, 
Where aid is needed most 1 
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VERSES ON AN ASS* 

Henrietta F., Upper Queen-street , Deal 

Ah, poor little donkey, how hard is thy fate! 

From morning till night thou art driven— 

Hard beaten and scorned as an object of hate; 

And at night a scant meal art thou given. 

Poor brute, how thy sides are cut through to the bone. 
And yet no relief canst thou gain; 

I am sorry to say, of pity there’s none. 

They laugh at thy grief and thy pain. 

Instead of severe, had they merciful been, 

And spared thee these pitiless blows— 

A more patient animal ne’er had been seen. 

As thy labor or drudgery shows. 

The whole of the day we do hear thy abuse. 

They almost deprive thee of breath; 

But let me assure them, if sent for our use. 

They were not to be driven to death. 

Is this always to last, and is there no friend 
For poor brutes like thyself, to be found? 

Poor donkey, then wilt thou with hardships contend. 
Till thy bones are strew’d bare on the ground ! 

But the animal’s friends, who are ever alive 
To the ills of thy much injured class, 

"Will soften thy wrongs, allow none to deprive 
Thee of rest, food, and comfort, poor Ass. 

For hundreds in mercy, have come forth to lend 
Their aid, to prevent thy destruction; 

Through peril and strife, the dumb animal’s friend 
Blends kindness with useful instruction. 


ADDRESS TO A DONKEY. 

By S. H., Clapham Park. 

Come donkey, eat thy little bit of hay. 
And rest thee here awhile ; 

For with a heavy lead all day, 

Thou trudged mile after mile. 

Thou look’st so humble, meek, and sad. 
So weary, weak, and poor, 

Ifcannot find it in my heart 
To drive thee from my door. 
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No shelter from the storm thou hast, 

No straw is laid for thee. 

And thou must bear the freezing blast 
However cold it be. 

And some there are who little care, 
What pain a donkey knows ; 

What daily toil, what scanty fare, < 

But give turn kicks and blows. 

Yet meekly he bears kicks and blows, 
He never can deserve ; 

Without a murmur onward goes, 

His master’s will to serve. 

Oh could we truly say that we 
Our duties so fulfil; 

And always try as faithfully 
To do our master’s will. 

Then donkey, we should know that He, 
Who marks the sparrow’s fall $ 
Forbids to treat thee cruelly, 

And loves and cares for all. 

And gives a place of rest whene’er 
Thy spirit is set free ; 

Where tyrant man, thy dread and fear. 
May see and envy thee. 


LETTERS OF THE AUTHOR TO DR. FORSTER. 

Inserted in hie “ Epistolariwn .” 

ON DISPARITY OP AGE BETWEEN HUSBAND AND WIPE. 

Among all the absurd practices introduced into civil life, 
there are perhaps none more crying for redress than that of 
seeking in preference marriages in which there is a great 
disparity of age between thp man and the woman ; by pair¬ 
ing together a young woman with an old or even a middle 
aged man. It is not meant by this that if a strong attach¬ 
ment happen to have arisen it is always to be broken off, 
because suoh disparity may exist, nor that persons may not 
be mutually agreeable though advanced in years. But that 
it is always a great drawback can certainly not, on serious 
reflection, be doubted. It is commonly held forth that the 
roan ought to be the oldest: but on what grounds such a 
conclusion ought to be formed remains still to be examined. 
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That it is unnatural speaks for itself; and the idea that it 
can be beneficial must, it is presumed, on a fair investiga¬ 
tion, appear quite the reverse of the fact; or must heavily 
impeach the general conduct of men, to render such a 
resort necessary. Here is something very radically wrong 
in thwarting the most delightful designs of nature in the 
uniting of persons of similar inclinations and constitutions 
together, and, instead of this, pairing a woman, in the flower 
of youth, with a man more fit to be her father than her 
lover. What can be expected from this but uncongenial 
results ? However, let the causes of this anomaly be ex¬ 
amined, and then let the fact speak for itself. 

The first reason generally given why the man should be 
the senior is, that he shall have experience and be steady 
in his affection ; but this seems a poor reason to hold forth, 
as the same would apply to the woman: women requiring 
experience and steadiness quite as much as men, and being 
quite as intellectual, if allowed so to be, instead of being 
degraded as of an inferior caste, while the prosperity of a 
family often depends more on the good sense of her than of 
him : therefore, on these grounds there is as much reason 
why the woman should be the oldest as the man; and if 
the man be too inexperienced to manage his own affairs, he 
ehould dwell near his father: or if, owing to the same 
wrong t system, his father had been much elder than his 
mother, and is, in consequence, deceased, he should then, 
if possible, dwell near some older relative or friend till able 
to shift for himself; or should he have no such friend, he 
should plead non compos mentis, and remain single until 
more mature. 

If this system had been observed at the beginning of the 
creation, the first woman who may be called Eve would 
have found Adam too young, and Eve found Adam too old. 
But allowing that they had both reconciled their minds to 
equality of age, we must then suppose that their children 
began, as we do, to aim at iivecpudiUj of age. The sons 
would then have had to have waited until their noices were 
grown up and then to have married them ; while the 
daughters of Adam could not have married at all, unless 
to their own father. The thing seems to bear absurdity on 
its face; but without going so far back as the beginning of 
the creation, it is evident that if men are to marry women 
younger than themselves, many women of their own age 
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mast necessarily live in celibacy ; and thongh this may 
have the advantage of preventing the overflow of population 
it is certainly not the most considerate mode of doing it; 
and even if it were best for young women themselves to 
marry elderly men, elderly women might justly say that 
they were robbing them of their rights. 

The second and more influential cause seems to be, that 
men are determined not to part with their freedom till their 
youth is gone : as long as this lasts unimpaired, they too 
often choose libertinism for themselves, though they strictly 
prohibit it in females ; but when their own constitutions 
and attractions are impaired, they are then glad enough to 
have young wives to take care of them, imagining perhaps 
that if they be pleased with their wives, their wives must 
be pleased with them ; without reflecting, that as they give 
an article of inferior value to that which they receive, the 
return of affection may not be equally ardent or sincere, or 
forgetting that to charm is as necessary as to be charmed, 
and this also applying to where a great disparity of personal 
attractions or talents may exist. Owing to this strange 
system many women are doomed to celibacy : many others 
are first seduced and then cast into disgrace with utter 
destitution in the end, while a number of illegitimate 
children are, in consequence, thrown on other persons to 
maintain. 

This dislike of restraint in males not only instigates them 
to marry late in life, but creates a just suspicion in the 
minds of women that young men are not to be trusted.* 
In matrimony, however, as in commerce, what we give 
ought in fairness to be equal to what w6 receive : why, 
then, must a woman put up with something inferior to her¬ 
self ? Surely a young woman is worth a young man ?—to 
suppose otherwise would be a poor compliment on the fair 
sex. If men who are young expect honor in their wives, 
they must have honor themselves, or they are unfit to 
marry at any age. The woman trig lit as well say “if a 
young woman were not worthy to be your partner while you 
were young, when your youth is gone, your are not worthy 
to be mine.” Probably the man might plead that it was 

•This is perhaps too strong ; no class of persons are so little to be trusted 
as old husbands ; and it is a notorious fact that roost of the unfortunate 
seductious with which our capital abounds have been perpetrated by mar¬ 
ried men past the middle of life.—Dr. Forster. 
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for the want of foods, while he was young, and that he, 
now having acquired wealth, was thereby enabled to marry. 
But if such be the case, let him marry a woman about Ms 
own age, or if possible, one betrothed to him, while both 
were young, owing to mutual attachment then formed. 
Abstaining from early marriage if not owing to want of 
funds, is most likely owing to a desire for libertinism, or 
else to a phlegmatic disposition; the latter of which is cer¬ 
tainly not likely to improve with age, or to make the mar¬ 
riage-state at all agreeable. But the term inferior is not 
meant to imply that for the time being a man of an advanced 
age is actually inferior to a young man ; but merely that he 
is inferior in the qualifications calculated to make a young 
woman happy. In certain tMuga the elderly man is gener¬ 
ally the superior, having more knowledge and higher mental 
endowments ; but this is not a sufficient reason for his being 
preferred, as a husband, by a young woman when his corpo¬ 
real state is on the wane : his high mental endowments may 
be the very obstacles against his suiting the more vacant 
and playful mind of a youthful companion who might in 
consequence feel as though he was her schoolmaster. But 
the advantage of experience will come to the man, if young, 
at its proper time, and when the woman will have gained it 
too; and thus be enabled to appreciate its merits. 

A third cause is, that parents are too often dazzled by the 
splendour of gold ; deeming this the acme of human felicity, 
magnifying its advantages and alluring their daughter’s mind 
by its glitter, without, perhaps, suspecting that self aggran¬ 
disement a lktie warps their own judgment. Men more 
advanced in age, however, being generally richer than young 
men, are therefore chosen, the woman selling her youth in 
part for ready money and in part for a reversion or the 
hopes of a legacy, wnich, like other reversions on lives, be¬ 
comes the more valuable, as the age it depends on is the 
greater, and is too often looked on with longing eyes; the 
death of the husband being rather hailed as a prize than 
lamented as a loss. Such is often the cold and calculating 
policy of civilized life; particularly in classes above the 
lower ranks. 

It is not, however, to be understood from this, that persons 
are to marry without a fair prospect of the means to support 
their families; but it must be recollected that youth and 
age may each be equally rich though youth may have no 
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store, and age a plentiful hoard; power of exertion being 
the natural property of youth, and accumulated wealth that 
of age, as a wise provision; when Nature has exhausted her 
strength ; and a young woman does wrong to covet the ad¬ 
vantages designed for age, at the sacrifice of those intended 
for youth, particularly as wealth is frequently lost, and then 
there is neither riches nor youth to cheer her. Let wives, 
instead of this, become partners in their husband’s business, 
as is sometimes the case in France, and if they want money 
let them both industriously acquire it together. 

A fourth cause is the too great vanity of many females, 
who like to have the advantage of youthfulness and attrac¬ 
tions over their husbands, as well as the too great want of 
delicacy in many males in not feeling their deficiency. 
Such women considering their superiority in these respects 
as the means of maintaining their own dignity, and securing 
their husband’s respect, without regretting the disparage¬ 
ment which the husbands might feel in consequence, or be 
subjected to, in the eyes of the world. Such wives, for 
instance, would be pleased to hear the remark “what a pity 
such a young beautiful creature should be thrown away on 
such an old ugly fellow.” But how far such sentiment can 
render a woman amiable must be left for her friends to 
judge. 

It sometimes, however, happens that middle aged persons 
of about forty or more, have lost very little of their youth¬ 
fulness, perhaps none, or may even have improved : but how 
long can this last ? If when the woman is twenty, the man 
is forty, when the woman is thirty, the man will be fifty, 
and when the woman herself arrives at forty, namely 
the age at which she considered him young enough for 
a woman of twenty, then she will have a husband of sixty, 
and every year will the effect of their disparity increase ! 
Even a few years difference between persons in the decline 
of life makes a great difference in their constitutions; and 
when there is a strong affection, whichever party is the 
junior will not only feel, this evil most severely during the 
life of the other, but will generally have to deplore for some 
years the loss of the senior at some time or other. 

It is also well known that the inclinations of persons vary 
considerably at the different periods of life, youth requiring 
more enterprise, gaiety and action, age more comfort and re¬ 
pose ; and a woman whose husband is much older than her¬ 
self must either, with few exceptions, give up the pleasures 
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of youth just so many years as their ages may differ, before 
her time : she must indeed, almost throw so much of the 
best of her life away, or else the husband must be forced into 
gaiety and company, when more fit to doze by his fireside, or 
to keep his bed. At first he* may by great excitement and 
effort contrive to appear in his best and most youthful 
colours, he may succeed wholly, or partially, for a time in 
gaining her affections ; and for a short time after the nuptial 
tie, he may enter into all the inclinations of his wife. But 
Nature will not long bear constraint, and the inexperienced 
wife will probably with surprise soon begin to find some ac¬ 
tions and ways of her husband which she dislikes, and to 
scrutinize the advice of her parents which had led to her 
union, while the husband, though often cheered by her pre¬ 
sence, will probably as soon grow tired of assuming an 
alacrity [and gaiety beyond his years, and will then begin to 
feel his own deficiency; and either on good or bad grounds 
will frequently contract jealousies destructive of connubial 
happiness, when to the grief of both will they discover that 
they are 6 ‘ paired but not matched. ” The woman, however, 
will have the worst of the bargain, and will find that where 
she had expected a protector and companion to herself, and 
a guardian to her children, she must be the protector of all, 
and the husband her charge, her places of recreation conver¬ 
ted into a sick chamber, and herself the nurse, an office 
sufficiently disagreeable where affection does not exist, and a 
melancholy satisfaction when it does. The children also, 
owing to their having been the offspring of a man who had 
passed the prime of life, being less robust than others, and 
often becoming fatherless before mature, while the mother is 
left in weeds. 

And the consequence is that young men are by this prac¬ 
tice deprived of tneir rights, as they cannot all have young 
t wives to which they are entitled, if these are engaged to 
their elders. Such are undoubtedly the evils of this system, 
while others not alluded to also exist, and if any advantage 
excepting those here stated attach to it, it is that the man 
being aged, if ferociously inclined would have less strength 
than otherwise to ill treat her. 

It may probably be answered that the woman is more able 
to attend him in sickness before decrepitude has come on 
herself too; but then she sacrifices time, which might 
otherwise be spent in greater enjoyment, and when her own 
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tom of infirmity arrives, then will she most likely be desti¬ 
tute of a husband’s care. But when the ages are equal, the 
care at the close of life becomes reciprocal, and each cheers 
each to bear the approaches of death. Many persons will 
reply, that there is no rule that because their ages are equal, 
their demise must be so too, and that the oldest may live the 
longest; but persons who reason that shut their eyes to 
truth ; as, although there is no absolute rule that the oldest 
must die first, it generally is so, and we only need consult the 
course of nature or a common insurance table of lives to be 
convinced that there is much more probability for the oldest 
to die first, and nearly as much as the difference of their 
ages, this not being a mere matter of opinion, but a fact. 

It is commonly remarked that the constitutions of men 
are younger for their years than those of women: this, how¬ 
ever, seems mere conceit, and is quite an unmerited compli¬ 
ment on the male sex. Men and women may not in every 
respect be precisely affected in the same way by age, but 
which is the most affected has never been brought to view. 
It is known that females are a little earlier mature than 
males, but it is also known that while men generally become 
bald, women scarcely ever do; and that after each has at¬ 
tained to equal old age, females have the advantage over males 
in the expectancy of long life. 

When the position is reversed, so that the woman is the 
senior, the same evils in part exist reversed, but however 
contrary to public opinion it may be, the effects are not near¬ 
ly so bad as when the man is the oldest, because when the 
woman is the oldest, the evil falls chiefly on the parties them¬ 
selves, but when the man in the oldest, it falls with double 
force on the children, numbers of them being in consequence 
left fatherless while in their infancy ; and the offspring of 
such a union being generally less robust than other persons. 
But when the woman is the oldest no such results are so 
likely to occur, because then a numerous family cannot 
generally be the result. However aged she may be, she 
may hope to survive her children, this being far from the 
case where the man is aged when he marries. Suppose, for 
instance, the woman had married at forty, and her youngest 
child from such marriage be forty-five years younger than 
herself; she may then expect to reach sixty-five, by which 
time that child will have reached twenty, and she has no rea¬ 
son to expect children, who will be more than forty-five, op 
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year*T°imger than herself ; but if the man be sixty-five 
b -the birth of the child, which is a common occurrence, he 
g^not rear it unless he reaches eighty-five, which chances 
r e much against- ^ J 

rjhose persons who look on the increase of population as 
H advantage, will consider what has been here laid down 
an e J* * *° be a benefit; but however this may be in a thinly 
^palawd country, in England, at least, with its redundant 
(0 pal»tioii, thi« (ee m , to be far from the ca*e. 

object be to increase population, there 
/ op ^i^ug preference to men at a rather 
^van 8 e «>r husbands and fathers, instead of men in 
k Inject bo chosen w hich should rather, for such 

0ent by R p . F., to his friend, and concluding:— 

am » m y dear M****, affectionately yours, 

•T. F. «*>|] 

of <f ? od * ense: the kind . of “"J 5 **® 8 here 

u* ox daim —Jungentur turn gryphes equis. 


OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
O FSPRiNa AND FATHER AND MOTHER. 

»^tween wToSnH^ 0118 ^^ 1 that fche degree by relationship 
^ equal • but* an< * ita father and mother, individually 
?£e Sring Lua* " wrong, it being plain that 

S«.tber, or from th~ fc ei ^ er have received its life from the 
ffce one, and half alone * th ^t is to say not half from 

personal ide nt f^ m the other * because halfa soul, or half 
Whether the offslL 081111 ? 11 1)6 : this Wn g indivis i ble - 
mother, or during rec eives it from its father, or from its 
-mystery ; yet ther« «f connection with either, is involved in 
-female than to the ^ Clore rea8on to attribute it to the 

0 f the female K G i„ aie 5 number of the possible offspring 
if the offspring rec«L m ^ cl1 . le8S than the mide * and 
•then be more* souls VG lfcs ^ rom tb © male, there must 
if the lif e hod been ° r P erson al identities wasted than 
from the female. T ®°? ve y© d to it in its embryo state 

growth from the true that it receives its chief 

l>lea the father, not ? p * 7 e t it often equally resem- 
isx disposition; ©till thi^ ln ^°°^ s and constitution, but also 
18 m ust only be owing to corporeal 
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organization, and not to the principles or identity of the 
person, which is perfectly indivisible, and is not like a 
polypus capable of existing in two halves, either as two 
individuals, or as two halves of the same ; and there can be 
no doubt that with the polypus itself, its personal identity 
is not divided by cutting it in two, but that new ones are 
brought into existence by the division of its body, the parent 
perhaps still retaining its own life in one of the pieces. 

Dr. Forster to his friend observes 

I hope you approve of the above, as both essays accord 
with my opinion, I subjoin another very excellent essay by 
the same writer, who, you know is our worthy director of the 
Animal’s Friend Society. 

1 am, yours truly , 

T, F. 00 


ON THE NATURAL ELEMENTS OF MORALITY AND 
THEIR CONNECTION WITH THE PRINCIPLES 
OF LIFE, DEATH, AND SOUL. 

It is lamentable that amidst all the vast improvements in 
the arts of life, so little has been done for morality and its 
laws. And, unfortunately, injustice, cruelty, and supersti¬ 
tion still fetter the minds of civilized man, nearly as much 
now as in the barbarous ages of antiquity. Still is universal 
strife the prevailing order of what is called civilized life, in 
which most nations glory in murdering and robbing each other: 
where no man can deal with his brother man, without a 
lawyer at his elbow, nor rest in peace withont constables, 
prisons, locks, and bars ; where pleasure in most persons 
consists in inflicting pain on other animals, and where crowds 
scarcely ever assemble with so much eagerness for any ob¬ 
ject as that of mischief, or witnessing executions, &c. Yet 
little amelioration can we expect, till the unsound roots are 
eradictated. It is on thoory and principle, then, rather than 
on practice that we must first direct our inquiries ; and if 
we examine our most renowned sages and moralists, we 
shall find, among much good feeling and talent, so many 
fallacies of principle and so little rule of detail relating to 
the varied scenes of life, that we may cease to wonder why 
society remains in its present vitiated state. Little have 
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authors dwelt on the particulars of human actions, but have 
chiefly contented themselves by waging war on all the pas¬ 
sions, recommending prescribed religions, cheerfulness, 
humility, and politeness ; and telling the unfortunate that 
if they are unhappy it is their own fault, and they deserve 
so to be. Instead of acting the physician, to cure the ills of 
life, they assume the magistrate ; dealing in rebuffs to the 
wounded, where probes and balms are only required ; and 
instead of telling us how to act towards man and beast, teach 
us that virtue consists in contempt of the gifts of Providence, 
and bravado to pain and death. Diogenes, for instance, on 
being asked who were the noblest men in the world replied, 
“ those who despise riches, glory, pleasure, and lastly life; and 
who overcome the contrary, viz:—poverty, infamy, pain, and 
death, with an undaunted mind.” Fortitude and resigna¬ 
tion are certainly desirable ; but to extol these qualities to 
such a pitch is preposterous. Kb crime is it to shed tears at 
misfortune, and to smile at and enjoy the favours of fortune. 
The answer we should have given is thus :—Those who re¬ 
quire no laws but the dictates of their own breasts, whose 
word is their bond, who take most care of all the living 
works of God, who make sacrifices for their benefit, sympa¬ 
thize with their feelings, grieve when they grieve, rejoice 
when they rejoice, and help them when they can. These 
are the persons who are the most noble; while those whose 
feelings flow in a counter stream, such as sportsmen, who 
perpetrate and enjoy the misery of others, are the most 
ignoble and criminal. 

Surely some wiser men than those of Diogenes’ school 
must have existed l But their voices may have been stifled 
by the multitude, while those of popular clamour were left 
to form the sway. But most authors have written for pay ; 
and have therefore been obliged to study the tastes of their 
pupils rather than to direct them right. A pernicious apathy 
also pervades most minds, against diving into subjects of 
moral and vital importance. Like idle school boys, persons 
generally shun them, because they are difficult; rather than 
to take the trouble of a moment’s investigation, do they set 
them down as above their powers : and because they cannot 
weigh them with seales, deem research hopeless* and all 
reasonable evidence nothing. But error and sectarianism 
are laid before them ready dressed and garnished, and 
greedily do they therefore swallow the bait. The key stones, 
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however, of our leaders are as follow :— 

1st. “ That the will of man is free.” 

2d. “ That punishment for crimes is neeessary even when 
it can neither benefit the victims nor correct the perpe¬ 
trators.* * 

3d. “ That anger , revenge , ambition, luxury , and idleness 
should be eradicated from the system of man.’* 

4th. “ That happiness is wholly dependent on virtue, and 
misery on vice.” 

5th. “ That man is the only animal that has a soul, and 
reason ; and that all other animals are mere living matter. ” 

6th. “ That all dumb animals were only made for the use 
of man.” 

Now how wrong is all this ! And how can we expect that 
where wrong forms the base, right will be the superstructure ? 
But, unfortunately, moralists, in general, know too little of 
physical science, and form strange notions of the connection 
between the body and what is usually called the soul, or what 
may be called the identical self; what they term the mind 
seems only the effect of the various actions of the invisible 
and intricate fibres of the body on the soul ; every shadoof 
moral and intellectual character, depending entirely upon 
the body, and on exciting causes,—all talent and virtue and 
vice being dependent on this. What we call merit being 
nothing more than good organa $ and vice versa ; these being 
of the same character as personal beauty and deformity, 
excepting that in moral virtue sympathy and sacrifice form 
a part, which is otherwise in the former cases. 

First I deny that free will does exist. I grant that actions 
are performed by the will; still the will is not free, it can 
never do either of two opposite things at the same time ; but 
is always impelled by resistless causes to the one or the other, 
without any other choice between the two actions than that 
which organization and circumstances dictate. If, for in¬ 
stance, a glass of wine and'a glass of water were offered to a 
person, to take only one of them, he would certainly take the 
one which he would be led to by his taste, and circum¬ 
stances ; and would have no power to take the other, how¬ 
ever he might think he had (see “ Moral Inquiries,” also Dr. 
Cbalmer’s Pamphlet on “ Free Will”). Choice then, in its 
general acceptation, does not exist. The same of danger : 
danger never being real ; and the word can express nothing 
beyond our own fears : the injury itself either will come or 
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will not . If it do come, it was beyond a danger, it was a cer¬ 
tainty ; if not, it was nothing . It is inconsistent to imagiue 
that any thing can be the cause of itself. The will is the 
power that commands the nerves to act on the muscles and 
thence on the limbs ; but the will cannot command itself; and 
there seems reason to suspect that its very action is only re¬ 
action ; if this be so, the physical powers must first produce 
the sensation on the soul , and then in return the soul must 
produce an action on the body. And precisely as is the 
sensation so will be the reaction, as sure as clock work. 
Probably the soul never originates any ideas, or actions, nor 
of itself in any way commands them, or exercises volition. 
All the soul appears to do is to feel and react ; the operations 
usually called mental, including reflection, calculation, &c., 
being of the same nature, merely reactions of the soul on the 
intricate organization of the body. 

But it has always been the fault to depreciate the rank of 
the body. Many persons harbour the notion that the soul, 
if set free, can act best alone ; but this seems chimerical; 
the body being a much more important thing than is gene¬ 
rally imagined, and seems, in fact, every thing but the seat 
of sensation and reaction; every operation of thought being, 
it appears, the result of the mechanism and motion of the 
fibres of the body ; even memory itself, which we may com¬ 
pare to a picture imprinted on the brain, and there reflected 
or refracted on the soul, thus causing the soul to perceive it, 
which there is also reason to suspect it cannot do at any other 
time. The very faculty of recalling ideas by the operation 
of the will, being then nothing else than a peculiar involun¬ 
tary corporeal action which refreshens the memory, while 
the moment this corporeal power ceases to act, that moment, 
if this be correct, does the soul cease to feel, either when we 
are awake or asleep ; sleep appearing to be only a stoppage 
of some of the working parts of the body. But if I am not 
in error, the body itself does not feel ; it seems void of sensa¬ 
tion, however to the contrary this may appear, but only con¬ 
veys impressions to the soul. If the hand or foot be touched, 
it will not be the hand or foot which will feel it; but the soul, 
through the medium of the nerve; and if this be divided, the 
separation deprives either body or soul from feeling the touch; 
and it is well known that sensations, as if of the extremities, 
do to a certain extent, remain in the person after the whole 
limbs have been lost. Here it is the brain (which is corpo¬ 
real) that conveys the impression to the soul. 
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A circumstance, curious if true, is related in the Times of 
the 18th of June, 1847, of a man named Lowe, having had 
his nose bitten off, which after considerable time was refixed 
to the wound, and thereby became perfect as before, so that 
vitality was produced in dead matter. 

It is, indeed, to mechanics, which seem too often treated 
contemptuously, that we are indebted for all our sensations; 
all of which are conveyed to the soul, as well as all the acts 
of volition are issued from it. In fact, almost every thing is 
mechanical, Chemistry, Acoustics, Optics, Astronomy, &c., 
&c., owe every thing to its laws ; and even ideas themselves 
do the same ; which is verified by a most ingenious inven¬ 
tion, consisting of a number of figures of the same object in 
different positions being imprinted on a card, with slits in it, 
and which, on being turned round before a looking-glass, re¬ 
presents the object as if in real action. And it is also shown 
by another invention of a card with a part of a figure on each 
side, a bird, for instance, on one side, and a cage on the 
other; which, on being turned quickly round, shows the bird 
in the cage. A spark, also, at the end of a string in rotation 
shows a whole cirele of fire; all these facts clearly proving 
that ideas have something mechanical in them. Nor is there 
any doubt but that all the senses arise from organization and 
motion ; the different motions of the papilla of the tongue, 
being that which produces all the different flavours of our food: 
the motions of the drum of the ear, all the varied tones we 
hear ; and it is only by the number and mode of a succession 
of blows made on it by the air, that we can distinguish one 
person’s voice from every other: only by this we can con¬ 
ceive melody and harmony, or understand a speech. The 
most intricate symphony, iu which a practised ear can 
clearly recognize the part of each principal instrument, as 
well as the words of the most elaborate oration, being nothing 
else than a number of elastic blows on the ears. 

And it is from this reasoning that we are led to expect fu¬ 
ture life in some other body, according to the metempsycho- 
thian system : the soul being unalterable, though the body is 
continually changed in material and structure; the same 
substance not being essential to produce the same person, 
and as every machine can be imitated by another, there is 
no reason to suppose that the human body forms an excep¬ 
tion. As well, then, as a new telescope may supply the place 
of an old one to the same eye, so may a new eye to the same 
soul. 
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Secondly, punishment for crimes, merely for the sake of 
punishment, ‘can never be right, nor rewards for virtue ; 
though compensation for suffering may be due. Or we may 
owe a debt for pleasure, the actions of persons being all im¬ 
posed upon them ; and were it even otherwise, the same 
would imply ; because evil in itself can never be good in 
itself; and there seem no other connections between reward 
and punishment, and virtue and vice than political ones. 
We are accustomed to be told from the cradle that when we 
do good we shall be rewarded, and when we do harm, 
punished; and thereby conclude that so it ought to be; 
without being aware that this ought to be is only true as far 
as good is the result, whether it refers to this life or to a 
future state, in which state the soul, as it appears, can only 
feel the impressions of the body, and being unalterable and 
indivisible, cannot be presumed to retain any of its qualities 
or recollections of this life, or of prior states ; and in order 
for it to become sensible must be furnished with a new 
body of some kind, but remaining dormant until this may 
be done. 

These remarks presume death to be an entire separation 
of the soul from the body ; but if death allow of anything 
intermediate between the soul and body when this life is ex¬ 
tinct, then may the recollections of life remain in a future 
state ; and then may friends again meet and recognize each 
other. I, however, by no means presume to hold a decided 
opinion as to whether the soul possesses consciousness when 
apart from the body, or whether the soul gives birth to ideas 
when united to it, though I am inclined to doubt both ; and 
indeed, were the soul more or equally sensitive without a body, 
the body would be superfluous. 

But whether rewards and punishments are beneficial in a 
future state is not so much the subject I am discussing. I 
only infer that punishment need not be apprehended in a fu¬ 
ture state merely for the sake of punishment. 

Men are however so entangled by personal policy, and with 
erroneous principles, that they are led into every absurdity ; 
one error engendering another ; and thus it is that so many 
false principles take root. One of the most erroneous notions 
on rewards and punishments, arises from the inconsistent 
doctrine of man being a free agent , let wild to do all kinds of 
mischief, and to thwart the wishes of God, in order that he 
might be punished if he did harm, and rewarded if he did 
good. This can never be the way in which the Supreme 
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Being would act, who knows results without trial; and who, 
it would seem, trusts to the system he has made to work its 
own ends, though always under His guidance and power. 
But the acts of ourselves are in fact the acts of our Maker. 
A loaf of bread, or a clock, being as much the work of the 
Almighty, as an ear of corn or a man: the only difference 
being that in the first case, God acts alone, and in the other, 
that He made man his tool to work with. 

But moralists, instead of inculcating this truth, mislead us 
by telling us that only some things are the works of God, 
and others only the work of man, when, in fact, every thing 
is the work of God. If, for instance, we lose a friend, we 
are told that it is the dispensation of Providence; but if we 
fall over our shoe-string, we are told that it is our own care¬ 
lessness alone. Yet God is quite as much the author of the 
one act as of the other, and never steps out of His course in 
favour of any one. 

If these remarks, then, be correct, the bandage is at once 
removed from the eyes as to free will; but unfortunately 
persons will not give the subject fair play. They are scared 
by false alarms of evils which scarcely exist, passing over the 
benefits it offers without examination. The moment the 
subject is broached, they exclaim that the idea of non-free¬ 
dom of the will would, by removing the fear of punishment, 
induce every crime; and they will not, therefore, countenance 
the principle, be it ever so true ; nor will at all go into the 
subject. But this will not do : everything has two sides; 
and our business is, first, to find out truth; and, secondly, 
to see how far the knowledge may do harm or good. But we 
must be cautious not to adopt error because it may please us 
more than truth, and must recollect that one error gives 
birth to many. Is is, however, to be regretted that the idea 
of non-freedom of the will may sometimes encourage crime, 
and discourage good acts, yet it is not in danger of doing 
much harm, because most religions are almost silent on the 
subject. Protestants, it is true, hold out rewards and punish¬ 
ments ; but for what ? Not much for moral acts, of virtue 
or vice, but principally for faith, or the omission of it. While 
Jews nearly confine themselves to worldly blessings and 
curses, and Catholics allow absolution to shield every crime. 

But let us look on the other side : then shall we see that 
implacable spirit of revenge and cruelty towards offenders, 
which rankles in the breasts of most men, softened down. 
Crowds of men, women, and children, will not be seen pres$- 
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ing on to feast on the sufferings of malefactors on the scaf¬ 
fold, exclaiming, “ He is a thief, a murderer; he deserves to 
be hung and quartered without pity ; he knew what he was 
about, and should not have done it, therefore he can blame 
no one but himself.” We should then no longer be horrified 
by court-martials, in sentencing soldiers for trifling faults 
to be flayed alive by the lash ! But mankind would be¬ 
come indulgent to each other’s failings ; back-biting would 
cease, domestic broils would give way to love, legislators 
would learn how to rule, magistrates would lose their austerity, 
superstition its terrors, and society would lose many of its 
stings. Like a good mechanician, then, when the human 
mechanism was in fault, we should carefully examine the 
works and correct it, but inflicting no more pain than might 
be necessary to improve the offender, to protect other in¬ 
dividuals, and compensate the victims and their friends. 
Nor does this system doom us to be passive as to warding off 
evil and doing good, under the impression that “ what is to 
be will be,” because necessity impels us to do that which 
leads us to the object we want. 

Yet this is not all; but so strong a hold has the revenge 
system taken on most person’s minds, that they not only live 
in continual dread themselves of divine wrath hereafter, but 
cannot let their dearest friends depart this life in peace, em¬ 
bittering their last moments by apprizing them of the ap¬ 
proach of death, and raising false alarms for their doom 
(though their wills may be made), that they may, in their 
last gasps, repent and thus be forgiven of their sins ; as if 
the all-wise and all-merciful Creator required such an apology 
to stop his ire, and prevent his dooming them to the most 
horrible tortures for having acted as they had been formed to 
act; and all this for mere revenge ! 

Thirdly.—With respect to the total eradication of anger, re¬ 
venge, ambition, luxury, idleness, &c., thisseems mere cant, 
anger being necessary to give energy to protect ourselves and 
others from injuries ; and moderate revenge being also ne¬ 
cessary, not only for the prevention of crimes, but as a com¬ 
pensation to the injured, who though, if perfect, would feel 
no benefit in retaliation, would still thereby be deprived of a 
just retribution. 

Writers who broach such doctrines, and advise those who 
receive a blow in the face from an assailant to turn up the 
other side in complaisance, think that this is the milk of 
human kindness, but which to us seems a sad mistake. 
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And those who are worn down by the ill-treatment of others, 
do not swallow the draught quite so pleasantly. Let us sup¬ 
pose a poor bull tortured by a score of bull-dogs, bullards, 
and burning sulphur ; would it not be desirable that he 
should receive a gratification in tossing some of his tor¬ 
mentors i Yet those who denounce revenge between man 
and man, attribute this passion to God towards man in its 
most furious and relentless form. 

Nor is ambition, which is so much blamed, deserving of 
censure, unless accompanied with envy and ill-nature, ambi¬ 
tion being the spring of almost all the actions of life, though, 
in some shapes, it is called emulation; in some, avarice; 
and in some, love of glory, &c. ; but in all cases it is the same 
passion differently modified, and without it life would be¬ 
come a stagnant pool. Luxury is also a blessing we ought 
gratefully to enjoy when we can, without injustice to others, 
the pleasures of life not being too much. And even idleness, 
being often mere inertness, is more to be pitied, as the effect 
of bodily or mental infirmity, than visited as crime; at most 
it is harmless, or only a negative fault, and indeed is often 
the fallow soil of the richest fruits. 

The doctrine that virtue is the sure cause of happiness, 
and that it is its own reward, may sound very pretty, but is 
a sad delusion; while vice does, without compunction, dine 
on venison slaughtered by her own bloody hands at the chase, 
and virtue abstains and gnaws her own vitals. Most authors 
teach that cheerfulness generally proves goodness, while me¬ 
lancholy proves guilt, the sufferers being thus stigmatizedfor 
their gloom; while those who suffer not their affections nor 
the troubles of their best friends to ripple their repose, nor 
ever draw a tear, are set down as patterns of virtue. It is 
the more depraved who generally rise and prosper, while the 
conscientious often sink and fail, the reason being self-evi¬ 
dent—the first, being free of moral restraint and sympathy, 
stick at nothing to obtain their ends; while the second, ra¬ 
ther than to do wrong, let their interests fall to the ground. 
But moralists generally deceive themselves by confounding 
prudence with virtue ; prudence relates to our own benefit, 
virtue to that of others. 

Fourthly.—The idea that man is the only animal possessed of 
a soul and of reason is most preposterous, and is the deep 
source of cruelty and injustice towards the defenceless tribes. 
The sagacity, misnamed instinct, shown by many animals, 
and their great similitude to ourselves, being quite sufficient 
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to cure the misconception, which are more fully treated on 
in “ Moral Inquiries,” and in the “ Animals Friend.” 

Fifthly -—'Eo suppose that animals were made merely for the 
use of man is another fallacious conceit, the mischief of the last 
two errors falling entirely on animals, particularly the sup¬ 
posed want of a soul, as it degrades their rank and importance 
to such a degree, that on the slightest pretences or disease 
they are P ut ou ^ the way” (murdered), through alleged 
humanity- 

If, then, our moralists, instead of broaching such vagaries, 
had laid down true principles, and then diligently adminis¬ 
tered them in the complicated scenes of life, we might have 
seen society as wise and virtuous as it is now ignorant and 

depraved. 

The kind consideration you have bestowed on my letter, 
“ On the natural elements of morality,” and your own inteh 
lectual and nattering remarks appended, lead me to venture 
a few move observations. The importance of the subject, 
particular^ ^here it relates to the vital principle or soul of 
man, and other animals, is, indeed, a matter for more able 
hands ; b ut 18 mo I e learn than to teach that has induced 
me to extend my reflections on this occasion. 

The qnery as to whether ideas arise in the body or the soul 
seems never to nave had much attention, but when bestowed 
many confli ctin S opinions will doubtlessly arise, and my own 
view, on the grounds given in my treatise, incline me to the 
former conclusion, that the material part of a person is that 
part where ideas spring , though I am undecided on this knotty 
point; hut as far as we can discover, all our ideas are corpo¬ 
real, and are indeed depending on the organs of our senses. 
Would any person, for instance, have composed a melody if 
he had not had ears? Would he know the flavour of any 
food if he bad not had a tongue ? And the same of sight 
and every other faculty ; yet one of our best treatises on 
optics is the offspring of a man who was blind from his in¬ 
fancy. And Beethoven composed when deaf; but the former 
could not have known the sensation of sight, though he knew 
the theory, and the latter acted from recollection. But if 
all ideas arise in the body, this is an additional reason for 
judging that the soul cannot be conscious after this life, 
unless attached to another body. There does not, indeed, 
seem the slightest reason to suppose that the soul can be con¬ 
scious, independently of a body. When united to a body, we 
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know from experience that it can feel; but when separated, 
we know nothing to favour such a conclusion; therefore, to 
suppose it, is mere fancy, and argues that the body was made 
in vain, as then the soul could do without it. And some 
persons strangely even think that the body, so far from being 
useful, is an impediment and clog to the soul, instead of 
being the grand organ of vitality. There does not, however, 
appear any absurdity in supposing that beings may exist and 
feel without a body: but then such beings could not be men; 
as men, we see, do require bodies, and those beings who did 
not require bodies would be celestial , or, in other words, 
would be angels. The only idea indeed we have of a being 
without matter is in the Deity; and to suppose that man 
partakes of this nature seems presumptuous. It appears 
evident, however, that the soul is immortal , but that it is 
during its chief time dormant , and unconnected with matter, 
and in which state it rests under the care of the Almighty, 
who knows and recognizes it in whatever state it may be. 
There seem reasons for thinking that tbe unconnected souls 
are much more numerous than those in living animals ; and 
this opinion is founded on the immense number of eggs or 
seeds, or embryos, in some fish, &c., or plants, which get 
destroyed, instead of producing young : this number far ex¬ 
ceeding those which produce, and the destroyed ones having 
most probably been the possessors of souls, which are im¬ 
mortal, though the eggs may be destroyed: but how the 
souls are preserved is only known to God. This argument 
being drawn from fish, &c., may be denounced by persons 
who think that animals have no souls : yet man himself is 
enormously prolific when provided with necessary food and 
comfort; but if men can be increased, the souls must be 
waiting somewhere to be infused in their bodies, as all the 
souls were no doubt pre-existent—this being an inference 
from the fact that the soul or identity of a person never un¬ 
dergoes the slightest change, ourselves being precisely the 
same selves at four score as in the cradle. Another evidence 
of souls unattached to bodies is, that eggs and grain have, it 
is said, been found, which have lain for 300 years, and then 
being productive : the souls, then, of these beings must have 
been somewhere for this 300 years. We must either sup¬ 
pose that they were unconnected with any animal body, or 
else that they inhabited some other bodies which were 
living, and could not give life to those eggs, &c., till the 
animals they were attached to were destroyed, as we cannot 
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suppose one soul to give life to two bodies at once. But how¬ 
ever evident this may be, there seems no absolute certainty 
that the same soul may not change the body it is united 
to even without death taking place. The Times newspaper 
of many years ago contains an account of duality of person 
in the same individual—an American girl, who at different 
times had distinct sets of ideas and recollections ; at one 
time she knew certain events only , and then entirely forget¬ 
ting these, she became acquainted with another set of events, 
and then changed again to her first state, so keeping up a 
continual succession of ideas. The first question, however, 
is, is this true ? The second is, if there were a change of 
ideas in the same individual, or if it were change of soul in 
the body, or only a change in the body with the same soul ? 
The latter appears the proper solution, because, if the soul 
were changed in the same body, the ideas would still be 
similar, and no one else could possibly perceive the change 
if the individual could. The idea of any other animal 
than man being possessed of a soul is generally scoffed. 
Still there seems every reason to believe that, not only every 
animal, but even every plant has a soul; and, moreover, that 
these souls are all similar to the souls of man, which probably, 
according to the metempsycothian system, are continually 
changing the bodies they are attached to. To imagine that 
life can, in any instance, exist without a soul, is admitting 
that a soul is not essential to life : and if not, why suppose 
that man himself has a soul ? But that he has one, seems 
fully proved by the unchanging state of his identity through 
life; and that it is never destroyed, is corroborated by the fact 
that nothing is ever destroyed . No violence, no acids, no fires, 
cau destroy the most fragile thing; it may be decomposed, 
but its particles will always be somewhere, and the atoms 
being indivisible, will defy any further disarrangement. So 
the soul being indivisible, will also undoubtedly, it appears, 
remain for ever. But then there are two states in which it 
exists : the one dormant, and free from any body ; and the 
other, united to a body, thus forming an animal. The former 
state may be judged to be of much greater duration than the 
latter; but being passed in unconsciousness, its importance 
is prevented by the states which follow—namely, when they 
become the principle of vitality to some living being. But 
however long the torpor may remain, even if for ever, the 
soul cannot be annihilated, though it might as well be so • 
but it is absurd to suppose that a soul should exist consti- 
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tuted for life, and still never live; therefore we may, from 
these reflections, conclude that life is eternal at intervals, 
and between which, however long, the importance is perhaps 
none. 

All souls, then, being similar, no possibility exists of 
distinguishing the one from the other, excepting by the 
individual himself, or by the Supreme Being, and even during 
the lives, we are totally unable to distinguish the one from 
the other, not even of our dearest friends. All we do know 
of our friends is their bodies, and we know that they have 
some soul, but know no more. We have no acquaintance 
with the soul itself; and if the soul of our friend were 
changed, and the body remained the same, with similar 
ideas and recollections, we should never discover the differ¬ 
ence. This knowledge opens a new field to human affections, 
and leads to further inquiry as to the connexion between 
persons in this life ; and however intimate their connexion, 
however dear to each other, the grounds of affection seem to 
be only material (relating to matter), without distinguishing 
the only estential part —the soul , which in our dearest friends 
we know not: the souls of two friends—even of husband and 
wife—being perfect strangers to each other. The human mind 
has not the faculty to distinguish identities in any instance. 
A chemist may decompose a glass of water into its two com¬ 
ponent gases, and then reunite them and reform the water; 
but no chemist could make it 'as it was before—that is to 
say, with every atom in the same situation ; nor could he 
mix two glasses of water, and then separate them, so that 
the identical particles were again in each vessel; and if this 
were done for him, he would not know it, all identities being 
concealed from the eyes of man, no human mind being able 
to distinguish one drop of water from another ; nor any eye 
perceive that a revolving hoop, or plate of round and even 
metal, actually does turn round, or that the flame of a candle 
is not the same flame for a moment; and why is this ? But 
simply because man has no faculty to distinguish one identity 
from another. 

This is, indeed, a painful reflection to the bereaved, by which 
they must plainly see that they have been lavishing their 
affections upon something they knew not, and which, if pre¬ 
sented to them with different associations, depending on phy¬ 
sical causes, they might not know, or might hate as much as 
they have loved! This seems to unveil the insolidity of hu¬ 
man affections ; it teaches us not to grieve, but at the same 
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time not to form attachmetns. Still the strong desire of re¬ 
meeting friends in a future state, the last consolation in such 
affliction, may perhaps be held forth as being in itself some 
hope to expect it; and on this ground let ns rest; while, if 
faulty, we must then consider that we have never known 
any thing more of our friends than the corporeal part. This 
is what has engaged our affection ; and can any one doubt, 
that if two women, with exactly the same countenance and 
manner, were presented to a man, he could not form an at¬ 
tachment to the one, without forming one also for the other i 

But some talented philosophers contend against the exist¬ 
ence of soul at all, and maintain that life is only the effect 
of matter, as a ball of cotton is of a spinning machine. They 
say that we have never seen soul unconnected with matter, 
and therefore know not, nor believe that it exists. 

To this I reply, that the existence of a soul (which is not 
the effect of matter) seems proved as follows 

A spinning machine does not make a bail ot cotton ; it 
only spins it: the material existed before the machine ex- 
isted. But if the machine could make the material itself, 
two machines could each make the same ball; because what- 
ever can be done by one machine, can be done by another si¬ 
milar one, excepting that of making the identical thing that 
the other makes, two same things being impossible. 

And this applies to the soul which is an identity; if, then, 
the soul was the effect of matter, it could be produced in du¬ 
plicates, or more—that is to say, a thousand myselves each 
produced at the same time by separate pieces of mechanism. 
All that machines can do is to produce certain things or 
effects. One machine may make a ball just like another, or 
may make many ; but one will not be at all the same as ano¬ 
ther, however similar—similitude being one thing, identity 
another. A machine, then, may imitate, but can never steal 
the identity from anything else, or double it. Therefore it 
is plain that no particular thing can be made by a machine 
at all; neither an atom, ot matter, which is the only identity 
of matter; nor the soul, which is tl.e only identity of a per¬ 
son (and this applies also to every other animal or vegetable, 
as every thing, if it feels, must, it appears, have an identical 
self or soul, similar to that of any other being). No fee mg 
can, it appears, be without reference to some self (or soul). 

Therefore, as a person cannot be in duplicates, it is plain, 
that the soul cannot be the product of mechanism. And oA 
every person knows that his self is only his self, and tlfc 
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same self at all times, without division, augmentation, or 
change of any kind, he knows it has an identity, and there* 
fore is not the effect of matter. 

And we know also that the same matter is not necessary 
in order to produce the same person, as the body enlarges 
and changes continually, while the person remains the same. 

Some reasoners, however, deny that the person does re¬ 
main the same, and allege, that because the mind gains 
knowledge and ideas, and decays,'that therefore the self or 
66ul itself is actually changed (like the man who, as the 
story goes, said he was not the kame person as when a baby, 
because some person had taken him out of his cradle, and 
put another child in, and that he was the other child grown 
into a man). These reasoners are deceived by the confound¬ 
ing of mind, which is a compound , with soul, which is an 
identity. The changes in the mind seem to be all corporeal, 
and, however changed, still having the soul the same. And 
to imagine that that soul or self can change, seems even more 
absurd than to deny any mathematical axiom. It is in truth 
saying, ** I am not I.” But if we suppose, that to-morrow I 
will be changed to you, and you into I, there is no change 
at all, because then the you is the I, and the I the you; and 
the same applies if the I changes into a table, because then 
the table itself becomes the I. The objection is absolute 
nonsense, and the immutability of the self is at least as cer¬ 
tain as any of Euclid*s theorems. 

It is indeed presumptuous to suppose, because we cannot 
perceive the soul when it is free of matter, that there is no 
soul. We have even an example in chemistry of a thing 
known to exist, and still never having been seen alone, this 
being the basis of muriatic acid. 

Materialists, moreover, not only deny the existence of spirit 
in man, dec., but go so far as to consider God in the same 
view, and that He is only rarified matter, or its effects; an 
idea too revolting to tolerate. 

They say that matter is tangible, and we are, therefore, 
sure that it exists ; but that of soul we know nothing, and 
therefore do not know that mind is a union of soul and body, 
but look on mind as the effect of body alone. 

Here they are again in error, as we may doubt that body 
exists at all; it may all be a dream of our own soul, as some 
philosophers contend. And though this seems highly impro¬ 
bable, the non-existence of a soul seems still more so ; as, in 
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order to think about body, we must be conscious that we hare 
a self before we can make the inquiry. And it will not do 
to reply (as has been done,) “ that there is a self, but that 
that self is only matter, er its effects.” Because this reply 
depends on admitting the thing in dispute before it is proved, 
in order to prove it. 

But the reader must particularly observe, that by the word 
“ soul” I do not mean precisely the same thing as most per¬ 
sons do—the general opinion of believers in soul being that 
it is the spirit of the person unencumbered, and set free of 
the body in a more perfect state than in this life, with all 
the feelings and senses, and even more than when united to 
the body. But my meaning is very different. I look on it (as 
I have expressed) as a thing totally devoid of feeling or 
thought, excepting when it is operated on by the body, and 
that when not, is totally insensible, and cannot be perceived 
unconnected with the body by any mortal eye, but only by 
the Almighty. 

A nd we are meant to infer from these remarks that the 
soul never dies, that it is sometimes active, and sometimes dor¬ 
mant (independently of common sleep), according to when 
it may have a body, as in life, and when not, as in death. 

But it appears that the dormant states must be very much 
greater than the active ones, as we we are led to believe 
from the fact, which I have never seen hinted at, as 
bearing on the subject—namely, that many animals produce 
above a thousand times as many eggs as come to perfection, 
and to each of which egg we may probably presume the soul 
to be appointed, so that a great many more mast remain in¬ 
animate than animate, all being alike, as two drops of water. 

It is also to he inferred, but not as a certainty, that friends 
cannot recognize each other’s souls, or identities, in a future 
state, as they cannot even in this; though they may possibly 
meet again hereafter, and renew their past affections un¬ 
consciously of the connexion with this life. (See Moral In - 
quieies. > 

The conclusions, then, from these remarks are, that the 
soul never dies, and that it is sometimes active ; that friends 
do not know each other’s souls, but this does not preclude 
their meeting again. How far immortality may be desirable, 
depends greatly on whether future life may be on this earth 
or some other ; if on this, all the happiness that can be ex¬ 
pected is the average happiness of the beings now living, of 
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which class we shall still form one ; or whether we shall in¬ 
habit some other sphere ; if so, we have onl y to hope for 
the best 

P.S.—And we mast be careful before we consider the 
knowledge of there being no free will t as unimportant, its im¬ 
portance being the utmost, if it be true; but reversed if 
false ; and as free will, or the reverse, is constantly made 
one of the key-stones ef our moral code, is it likely that error 
should do the business as well as truth ? Mathematicians 
often offer theorems without telling their applications ; the 
pupil may fancy them inapplicable to anything useful, but 
mathematicians know what they are about: they see the 
application if the pupils do not, and know them to be the 
ground-work of Important truths. Moralists must reason 
the same. 


THE VEGETARIAN SOCIETY. 

Many persons being unacquainted with the dissemination of 
vegetarian principles, it may not be out of place to state, 
that a Vegetarian Society, of some years standing, does now 
exist in England, which holds regular annual meetings at 
Manchester, and gives excellent public vegetarian banquets 
occasionally, for conviviality and the promotion of vege¬ 
tarian diet. The major part of the members abstain from 
the flesh of animals, but use eggs, milk, butter, cheese; and 
some few also abstain from these. Most of the members 
consider that animal food of all kinds is injurious to health 
and enjoyment, and contend, that by the adoption of an 
entire vegetable diet, there results no sacrifice of any kind, 
but a great increase of pleasure, health, and strength. They 
consider that vegetables contain all the principles of nutri¬ 
ment, and that all animal food is mere vegetable matter de¬ 
teriorated, or, as they term it, second-hand food . With every 
respect, however, to the members, and though I have for 
many years adopted this plan to its fullest extent, I am 
sorry I cannot agree with this part of their opinions; and I 
know of no other reason for the abstaining from animal food, 
than the dislike to destroy or prevent life in animals or eggs, 
or to deprive them of their milk, though at the sacrifice of 
food, which I consider the most nutritious and palatable. It 
is, however, gratifying to find that many* persons actually 
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prefer the diet, by which, it is hoped, that the disciples will 
increase ; and if they are not entitled to thanks as to sacri¬ 
fice, at least are free from the charge of killing, or of being 
accessory to the destruction of animals. Most of the mem¬ 
bers also abstain from wine and spirits, &c.; but this, too, 
seems an unnecessary privation to many persons, though 
wine and spirits, &c., in general may do more harm than good* 
But as they seem to be at times necessary, to abstain; from 
them entirely, and forbid them, appears wrong, though done, 
as stated, for example ; as prudent persons ought not to be 
punished to prevent drunkards from being drunkards. The 
pleasures of life not being so numerous that they can be 
thrown away without sacrifice. 

Some of the vegetarians also abstain from tea, coffee, 
ehocolate, sugar, salt, oil, vinegar, and condiments of all 
kinds, as if to punish themselves; but, on the contrary, 
they allege that these things are unwholesome, because they 
prevent simplicity ; but how the former conclusion is drawn 
I cannot conceive, and regret that such notions should ob¬ 
trude themselves to the detriment of vegetarianism. They 
also hold forth that vegetables contain all the elements of 
animal matter ; and in this they seem right, excepting with 
regard to phosphorus. But it is a great mistake to think 
that the nutriment of any food can be measured by the 
quantity of its simple or secondary elements, such as lime, 
oxygen, or iron, &c., or gelatine and fibrine, &c. If this 
were so, we might eat the pure elements themselves. But it 
is the organization of the food which constitutes its nntrition, 
and it requires to be suited to tho eater, one sort being fit 
for one animal, one for another, and this even applying to 
the same individual at different times ; therefore to think we 
can measure the nutriment without reference to the pecu¬ 
liarities of each species or individual, seems perfectly erro¬ 
neous. What nourishes a person one day sickens him the 
next; and it is not to chemistry we are to look for our guide 
of food, but to appetite aud experience—namely, the same 
powers which teach dumb animals what to eat and what to 
avoid. 

Messrs. Percy and Vanquelin, in November, 1822, it ap¬ 
pears, in a report to the French Minister, tells us that po¬ 
tatoes contain very little nutriment, and goes on with giving 
us a formal estimate of the degree of nutriment of different 
foods, as follows :— 
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%t In bread, every lOOlbs. weight is found to contain 801bs» 
of nutritious matter ; butcher’s meat, averaging the various 
sorts, 351bs. in every lOOlbs.; French beans, 921bs. ; broad 
beans, 891bs. ; peas, 931 bs. ; and lentiles, 941bs. per lOOlbs. 
Oreens and turnips, which are the most aqueous of our vege¬ 
tables, used for domestic purposes, furnish only 81bs. of solid, 
nutritious matter in lOOlbs.; carrots, 141bs. in lOOlbs. ; and 
what is very remarkable, as being in opposition to the hi¬ 
therto acknowledged theory, lOOlbs. of potatoes only yield 
251bs. of substance. 11b. of good bread is equal to 2Jibs, or 
31ba. of best potatoes; and 751bs. of bread, and 301bs. of 
meat, are equal to 3001bs. of potatoes; or, to go more into 
detail, jib. of bread, and 6oz. of meat, are equal to 31bs. of 
turnips and 41bs. of cabbage ; but lib. of rice, broad beans, 
or French beans, in grain, is equal to 3lbs. of potatoes.” 

This analysis, however, though from highly-talented che¬ 
mists, appears quite absurd. What is nutriment ? Pure 
nutriment is not a substance that can be weighed in scales, 
or put in a bottle ; it is not a thing at all—it is a mere effect* 
The nutriment of two sorts of food might, in a degree, be 
measured, if they each contained the same matter of nutri¬ 
ment; but we cannot compare things quite dissimilar toge¬ 
ther. The only way to determine it is by the effect, which 
varies in every case. A horse gets more nutriment from hay 
than it would from beef—a man more from beef than hay; 
and both derive support from their food as soon as eaten, 
before decomposition can even be began. But what is good 
for the eater is one thing, and what for the eaten another, 
and some food may at times even nourish too mnch. 

If, then, justice to what would be the eaten requires our 
abstinence, let it be taken up on this ground. But to hold 
forth advantages which it does not possess, particularly if its 
adoption may be injurious to most persons, though not to 
all, seems to me, with every respect to the members, an 
unfair way of proceeding towards those intended to become 
proselytes, who might be led on to their injury ; and is even 
an injustice to those who abstain through principle, by deny¬ 
ing of them that they have made any sacrifice for the sake of 
justice. If the vegetarians rested their efforts on showing 
that vegetables, by skill and care in their culture and pre¬ 
paration, may become adequate to the support of life with 
comfort to most persons when properly inured to them, they 
might meet greater success ; but the attempt to prove that 
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Vegetables alone are superior, or even equal to a infeed diet 
(vegetables and animal), must generally prove a failure, be¬ 
cause most person's own experience contradicts it, and it* 
therefore, may bring sarcasm on the system instead of re¬ 
spect. The Vegetation Society, in 1849, contained 370 
persons, English and Americans, of all ages and classes. 
It is encouraging to find the number so large and respect¬ 
able, and that most of the members seem to prefer the diet; 
but we must bear in mind, that this would not prove that 
persons who do not prefer it could generally be made to do 
so, as, according to the proverb, what is one man's meat, is 
another man’s poison. 

But some of the vegetarians contend that animal food can¬ 
not be good for man, if its use requires cruelty and injustice, 
as they consider that God would not render that advan¬ 
tageous which was coupled with crime. But this seems very 
visionary, as no such perfect harmony in nature is apparent 
to our view, and may be impossible—physics being one 
thing, and ethicks another, and no compact having ever 
been made by them to keep together. If this were so, a 
stolen loaf would be unwholesome. (It may probably be re¬ 
plied, that loaves are not always stolen, but that meat is al¬ 
ways obtained unfairly. But this is not the case, as it may 
be legitimately obtained from natural or accidental deaths.) 
But so far from there being an alliance between ethicks and 
physics, nearly all Nature’s works are at war with each 
other, the good of the one being derived from the injury of 
the other. But when pointed out to the vegetarians that 
carnivorous animals thrive on, and require animal food, they 
say it is right that they should use it, but that man being 
superior, should not. 

Now this does seem inconsistent, as right and wrong are 
absolute without reference to one animal more than another ; 
and it is not the superiority or inferiority of either aggres¬ 
sive party which can establish the justice, but the effects on 
the victims are the points at issue. The vegetarians would 
reply* however, that man was not formed for animal diet, 
and that the carnivori were \ but this is not taking up the 
question on moral grounds, on the supposition that man was 
formed for it (as many persons believe), because the forma¬ 
tion of man would not determine the justice, unless that it 
should explain the intention of God, but which I think 
they would find a difficulty to show* 
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Another objection to the vegetarian arguments is this 
They say, that by the use of animal food, we increase the 
animal population, in order to obtain animal food, and de¬ 
vote the land to the support of animals, instead of to the 
production of vegetables for ourselves. 

What, then, are to become of the aniraals-~are they to be 
starved ? It is, indeed, wrong to promote the increase of 
animals, in order to kill them ; but there can be no doubt 
but that animals would occupy a large part of the ground if 
not killed, provided they were allowed to feed on its pro¬ 
duce. 

My brother vegetarians, I trust, are too well aware of my 
esteem to look on these remarks as uncourteous ; but as 
truth is our object, I am sure they will be glad of its being 
humbly tested, and it indeed appears to me, that to aim in 
showing persons that the food they most enjoy and thrive 
on is injurious to them, and therefore should be abstained 
from, is a course rather tending to weaken than strengthen 
the disuse of animal food, because few persons will believe 
it; but it should be taken up more broadly—-vis., to de¬ 
nounce its use, if unjust, in spite of its excellence, and on 
which the morality does not depend, instead of giving it 
virtues it does not possess. I, however, refer to their 
valuable periodical, “ The Vegetarian Advocate,** and 
to Graham, on the “ Science of Life,** to justify their 
opinions. 

Dr. Franklin thought he had proved that beer contained 
very little nutriment, because he measured it by the quan¬ 
tity of barley, but he was deceived, as it is no longer barley 
when it is beer. 


ON THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 

(Inserted in “ The Mirror,” and Revised.) 

It is lamentable that among the numerous objects which 
now engage public attention and energies, so little regard is 
devoted to the prevention of accidents ; and that while a cul¬ 
pable penuriousness is exercised as to the means of preven¬ 
tion, money is recklessly lavished io pomp and show. An 
admirable institution does exist to afford relief after acci¬ 
dents have occurred, but prevention is better than cure or 
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relief; and it were much to be wished that we should at* 
tempt to lessen their occurrence, while that much of this object 
might be accomplished there can be no doubt, it being indis¬ 
putable that the chief accidents which do occur, occur from 
our own faults, or faults of others. Scarcely can a news¬ 
paper be found but which teems with frightful catastrophies 
—bricklayers frilling from roofs and scaffolds, and breaking 
their necks and limbs; glaziers, and even maid-servants, 
being dashed to pieces from windows ; steam-boilers bursting, 
and scalding to death hundreds of persons; collisions on 
railroads, frightfully destructive of life and limb, individuals 
being caught by machinery, and torn limb from limb, and 
persons being burnt to death in their beds, with many other 
disasters. All this being daily witnessed, and read with 
scarcely any other effect than an observation, “ How shock¬ 
ing,” without a thought as to their future prevention. In 
one of that Society’s Reports, no less than 30,000 accidents 
are stated to occur annually, or 70 per day, to the working 
classes alone, besides those not known. Whether this re¬ 
lates only to London, or all England, is not expressed, but 
in either case it is enormous ; and 500 persons are said to 
be annually drowned between London-bridge and Gravesend. 

The question, then, is, why do they occur—and cannot 
a check be offered ? This may be difficult to do; but other 
greater difficulties are accomplished for much less important 
objects. 

The chief of the casualties, as we call them, are to the 
working classes; in part through their own carelessness, 
inebriety, and bravado; in part from the sarcastic remarks 
of their comrades for any incapacity or reluctance to perform 
fhe same feats as they perform themselves; and in a great 
Part from the cupidity and indifference of their employers. 
There is, in fact, very little labour for necessary purposes 
but what might be very safely performed, if a little more 
time and expense were bestowed. 

For instance, instead of long narrow planks between 
barges, buildings, and in high piles of timber in timber- 
yards (sometimes slanting) for the loaded man to walk on, 
which causes so much sacrifice of life, wider planks with rails 
Ver ® adopted, and well fastened, how much better it 
would be. It is commonly said that the men are used to it 

that this does reduce the danger, cannot be denied, 
a t it certainly leaves much remaining, as we constantly 
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hear of men falling from such planks, owing to intoxica¬ 
tion, ill health, and other causes, though used to it, and 
sometimes owing to their being too much used to it, and there¬ 
fore grown incautious. It must be recollected, that though 
security is gained by practice, the total risk may not be de¬ 
creased by it, but may even be increased, because the more 
the practice, the oftener the risk ; and if the total chances of 
accident from the beginning (when they were not used to 
it) till the end were considered, we should find that the 
chances were very much against them. If the person un¬ 
used to it walked across the plank twice in his liie, and fell 
once, and the person used to it walked across it a thousand 
times, fell twice in the thousand, he would, though having 
greater skill, more falls. Besides which, what might be 
easy to him while young and well, might become very dan¬ 
gerous when age and infirmity came on. 

Falls from roofs, chimneys, and scaffolds, are very nu¬ 
merous, and might undoubtedly be nearly all prevented by 
railings and other precautions. Excavations also produce 
dreadful accidents, and these might probably be prevented 
by a sort of inverted box over the men, and by other plans, 
by paying for them. The erection of bridges causes much 
slaughter in the present careless way they are done; and 
the building of churches (for public worship), doubtlessly 
from their immensity, must cause a very great sacrifice of 
human life; and it is not unreasonable to think that the 
deaths from the building of St. Paul's may have been enough 
to fill the yard of the church. But such casualties are 
hushed up ; they are to poor men, and few of them come to 
light. And after all, what does all this sacrifice produce ? 9 

Nothing but pompous buildings, which we could very well 
do without; and honour to the ingenuity, industry, and 
bravery of the workmen, whom we despise, and leave to 
die in poverty and obscurity, while their productions are pre¬ 
served as emblems of the wisdom and talents of mankind, 
and for the party who have had no share in the work. How 
much better would it be, if, instead of spending so much 
labour on churches, steeples, and domes, the church had 
been made more homely and less ostentations, without steeples 
or domes, and the money saved by it applied to build houses 
for the poor, and how many such houses might have been 
built for one church, and as many workmen kept employed 
m safety in their erection, instead of being risked in raising 
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linge stones to the clouds. If one such building, however, 
should be thought necessary in a city as a tribute of rever¬ 
ence to the Deity, and as an emblem of human ingenuity, 
why should we want more ? But let these remarks not be 
construed into disrespect to religion ; far from it, as the best 
way of serving God is not by pomp and show, but in doing 
good to his living works. Whenever any great and high 
t>tiilding is about being erected, many deaths and broken 
limbs will almost, to a certainty, result, and a high rate of 
insurance on the lives of any of the men would be necessary 
secure any insurance company from loss. If such works 
cannot be dispensed with, a tax should be levied to raise a 
fund to provide expedients to prevent accidents, and to afford 
relief for the few which might still occur. Falling from 
rriasU seem more difficult to remedv ; but steam , it is hoped, 
will do much towards it. The bursting of steam-boilers 
anight, it is hoped, by prevented by omitting the boiler, and 
generating the steam as wanted by drops of water falling on 
the heated cylinder. Burning to death might be greatly 
prevented by having balconies, without partitions, along a 
whole row of buildings, affording a passage in case of fire; 
and fires themselves might be prevented by infusing a chemi¬ 
cal preparation into the timber, which renders it incombus- 
h^ C,den . t f. ; and falls of K'aziere are easily 

Dlans havin/. P rovldln 8 a box for tnem to sit in,—all 
tbeae P^?,“ a y“g been long unheededly before the public. 

^ a ,1Lf7 iu a^e t^e? U ^ d by the ^ /elding of iron, par- 

BI mths when rti and f tea *n-boilers, it being customary 

*bTs^ot th'e^^e°8imh te^ib^conseq^ence^oo. ^Were 

^ discovered so as not t/beVin ** unsound ’ and thl8 ahoud 

There is little doubt that ® m P loyed - . , ... 

, n( »s and machinery »f « by P a y ln g more for our build* 
*tis»oters; but this the ,??*'» lf we choose, prevent many 
tTiey cannot afford it • an I lci are not willing to do, saying 
toend their money in , h=.,v.i per “ a P a "with truth, because they 
-ITfety t° the workmen m? 8 an< f finery instead of insuring 
* ' Xhe re ought, indeed, to be a law 
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to punish persons who carelessly urge, or entice others utt* 
necessarily, to risk their lives. 

With respect to the higher class, or to persons of seden¬ 
tary pursuits, they are less exposed to accidents than the 
working class; still they are far from being exempted from 
casualties, which might also be prevented, but which chiefly 
proceed from rather an opposite cause—namely, from want 
of practice and experience in avoiding danger, if, by chance, 
they are exposed to it* The best preventive to them is the 
cautious practice of gymnastics, which teach agility and 
muscular skill, but which are of little use in after life, if 
only practised in youth, being in that case soon nearly for¬ 
gotten. But by this being properly attended to, much ad¬ 
vantage would result. Every person ought to be able to do 
the common actions of humble life, such as swimming, row¬ 
ing, climbing, &c., in the acquiring of which some casualties 
might be expected, but many more prevented. Other acci¬ 
dents to these classes being of a general nature, my former 
remarks also apply to them. 

It is not, however, meant here to go into the multiplicity 
of causes of accidents, but merely to give the bint that what 
we call accident, is generally crime, or, at least, culpable 
negligence, and that we can prevent most of them if we 
choose, and say they shall not be. 


DEFINITION OF FASHION. 

Fashion may be considered as a law set by one fool, volun¬ 
tarily obeyed by many others, drawing the weak under its 
rule, and in a degree enslaving nearly all mankind to their 
great injury, without benefit to any of them, excepting to 
tradesmen, in making useless things, to deprive the pur¬ 
chasers of their money. 


WAR AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

War is indisputably a great evil ; but war cannot, and 
ought not, in many cases, to be avoided. On one side it is 
always wrong, and on the other often right; to preach the 
contrary, as is by many well-meaning persons done, seems 
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either to proceed from superficial inquiry, or is mere cant, 
as the advocates of universal peace only tell us what we all 
know—that war is horrible, and ought to be prevented, but 
they never tell us Jmo. Are we to sit still and be murdered 
and robbed, and suffer our dearest relatives to be torn to 
pieces before our eyes, and not defend ourselves and them, 
in order to save the assailants from harm ? What are we 
to do then ? To talk mildly and reason against the points 
of bayonets and the cannon’s roar ? I think we should find 
the voice of the latter the most persuasive. It may sound 
very humane to denounce war altogether, but it at present 
seems totally impossible. One country might say, “We will 
not fightthe enemy would then come, and say, “ If you 
will not fight against me, you shall fight for me ; you shall 
be my soldiers against my neighbours, to enable me to in¬ 
vade their rights ; or, if you disobey, you shall be shot or 
roasted alive.” Certainly, then, the avoidance of war in 
such cases must be anything but a humane or a wise re¬ 
solve. Every means of course ought to be taken to prevent 
war when possible, and we should never engage in aggres¬ 
sive war, excepting to protect our allies and prevent mis¬ 
chief. And when war is thus unavoidable, we most consi¬ 
der it as a pestilence, which sacrifices one part of the com¬ 
munity ffor the benefit of the survivors, excepting their im¬ 
mediate friends ; but hoping that a time may come when 
the march of intellect will stop it. It is, indeed, injustice 
and a species of ingratitude for men, who owe their safety to 
the perils and sufferings of soldiers and sailors, though paid 
for their services, to taunt them with the cruelty of all war, 
when, if not for their protection, they might tell a very dif¬ 
ferent tale. 

But right as war may sometimes be on the one side, the 
mode of military and naval affairs is decidedly objectionable, 
as, however right may be the war, every person who takes 
a part in it ought to he master of the subject he is fighting 
for; and never should voluntarily on his part, as a mere pro¬ 
fession, sell his conscience to become the tool of his supe¬ 
riors, and submit to kill and injure other persons, without he 
himself seeing that it was right. Such fastidiousness would 
undoubtedly much weaken an army, but justice requires it 
notwithstanding. 

And besides •this, the mode of proceeding in an enemy’s 
country is a subject of deep, moral investigation, and many 
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advantages undoubtedly require to be abstained from, in 
order to save the inhabitants from injury. The use of horses 
in war is also a cruelty, but in which few persons will, I 
know, agree. 

The same sort of reasoning applies to capital punishments, 
which have been also much denounced of lute, but seeming 
very difficult to prevent, without incurring a greater loss of 
life of innocent persons ; while, to avoid this, the aboli¬ 
tionists recommend solitary confinement, or hard labour for 
•life, which seems much more cruel. This reluctance to take 
life, however, seems chiefly founded on superstitious mo¬ 
tives, in the belief that we have no right to send any per¬ 
sons to answer for their sins before they have time to prepare 
themselves, and atone, as if God required their assistance to 
prevent his own revenge. 


ANOMALIES OF THE LAW. 

Is it not remarkable that, at an age l'ke the present, when 
almost every art and science is making such rapid strides, 
a subject like law, which so vitally affects the well-being t of 
maukind, should remain in a state of barbarism, unwor ny 
the primitive a res in which much of it had its birth ; and 
that the arm of legal justice should be so commonly wielded 
to oppress the innocent and the weak, and to give power to 
the vicious and the strong ? The many absurdities of com¬ 
mon and of statute law are only surpassed by those of their 
administration,—the most trifling offences being visited 
with the most serious inflictions, while the most revolting 
acts of cruelty are scarcely punished at all: for stealing a 
few pieces of coin, a man is imprisoned for a year with 
hard labour, or dragged from his family and transported; 
while for beating his wife almost to death, he is perhaps 
charged a few pounds, and set at large to renew the outrage; 
murder itself, in the strict intention of the term, being 
often passed over with scarcely any punishment, or of 
even the charge being affixed, though the evidence is clear, 
□'here cannot be a doubt, that many persons receive their 
death stroke from the injuries of common assaults ; yet 
this is not called murder, and may at times be committed 
on paying a paltry fine, yet not always to the injured 
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party, but to the Sovereign. Such things ought not 
to be. To point out the numerous defects of both, 
would far exceed my present intention, or my ability ; but 
it certainly cannot be denied that moral and legal law are too 
often in direct opposition to each other. For instance, the 
following few examples:—If a person be assaulted in the 
presence of a servant, or husband, or father, either of them is 
allowed to protect him or her, and, if necessary, to strike the 
assailant; but not so if the poor servant be attacked in the 
presence of his master, in which case the master must not 
strike the assailant , to protect the servant, because it is 
alleged that the assailant may happen to be a creditor of the 
master! (See “Harrison’s Digest.”) If the master should 
break the law, and defend his servant, and in so doing 
should kill the aggressor, to save the servant, he would be 
liable to be executed for murder. The same absurdity also 
prevails if a person's dog is attacked by another person, in 
which case he must quietly stand and see his attached dog 
perhaps beaten to death, at the pleasure of any culprit, or 
he must defend it at the risk of the law[s vengeance. If he 
should, instead of taking the law in his own hands, appeal 
to it for redress, the chance is, that false witnesses will lead 
the authorities to defeat him. Another grievous defect of 
law is, that the rich are allowed to commit many heinous 
offences, by purchasing them by a few pounds or shillings ; 
while the poor are severely punished, as they cannot afford 
to pay the fine. A rich man may grossly assault and injure 
another person, and exultingly pay what to him is a trifling 
sum, leaving the sufferer without any other redress or com¬ 
pensation. Such is the law for persons of power; while, if 
a poor starving mendicant steals a cabbage out of a garden, 
he is doomed to pay ,£20, or to suffer six months’ imprison¬ 
ment and hard labour. With respect to street assaults, also, 
an intolerable evil exists, as a person is liable to be dragged 
to a station house for merely defending himself from an 
attack, and with a great chance of being convicted by false 
witnesses and incompetent magistrates, as if he had been the 
aggressor, instead of the injured party. As regards civil 
law , also, great anomalies exist; and in many cases, the 
honest are punished, and the dishonest rewarded. For 
instance, if a person owe six or seven pounds, for rent or 
otherwise, the debtor can take it from him at pleasure, there 
being no law to protect him ; while a dishonest tenant may 
live rent free, remove his goods just before quarter-day, shut 
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up and dilapidate the house, the poor landlord having no re¬ 
dress : if even he were to follow the goods, he could seldom 
identify them. The mode of proceeding before magistrates 
in criminal cases is also highly objectionable, and causes the 
greatest uncertainty as to the guilt or innocence of the ac¬ 
cused, who are told to “ mind what they say, that they may 
not criminate themselves.*’ Why are they not to do so? 
We want to elicit the truth, and from whom are we so likely 
to gain it as from the accused party himself ? But what is 
particularly to be deprecated is, that so much attention is 
paid to the oaths of witnesses, and so little to the circum¬ 
stances of the cases, this being another cause why so many 
unjust decisions take place. Instead of examining the ac¬ 
cused party himself, a host of witnesses are called, some of 
whom care nothing for an oath, but would, for a glass of gin, 
swear that black was white. It is commonly observed, that 
the fear of an indictment for perjury is a safeguard against 
false-swearing 5 but this is in general only deception, be¬ 
cause the process is too expensive and troublesome. The fact 
is, that law, instead of being as as it ought to be, a power to 
defend the weak against the strong, is too often a weapon 
which none but the strong can wield, and is sold as an 
article of commerce to those who can pay the best price 
for it. 

One of our greatest judges, is said to have pronounced 
the English code of law, to be the acme of perfection ; had 
he have said a tissue of absurdities and injustice, with a 
little absolutely necessary good interwoven, he would cer¬ 
tainly have been nearer the mark. Though, with all its 
imperfections, it is much preferable to lynch or mob-law, 
and therefore ought to be respected, yet reproved when 
faulty, in order to amend it. But no person of common 
sense can watch the business of law-making, and law-ad¬ 
ministrating, without wondering how a spirited public can 
tamely consent to let these matters remain so long in so ob¬ 
jectionable a form, with no attempt to improve them. 

The grossest assaults in general scarcely meet with any 
other than the most trifling redress, without compensation ; 
and in pecuniary matters the honest being allowed to be 
pillaged by the dishonest, Dearly at their pleasure, and then 
lor the latter to take the benefit of the insolvent act—as if 
that could justly wipe off the debt, and make that the in¬ 
jured party had in reality no further claim on the defaulter; 
aud in cases of petty debts, the law often, instead of giving 
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redress, quadruples the loss. The very conducting of police 
business is detestable from the enormous sacrifice of time 
imposed, while irrelevant cases are bping heard; and the 
craft and trickeiy which the parties are allowed to use, in 
order to defeat a just opponent. 

The plan of counsel’s acting to either party for pay, is also 
a sad feature in our laws, though many conscientious coun¬ 
sels will not take up a case they disapprove of, but there 
being plenty of others who have no such scruples; the numbers 
of lawyers, likewise, and expensive deeds, chancery suits and 
other regulations of law, are too well known, and too exten¬ 
sive, to comment on here ; but the chief business being that 
which might be much more easily and cheaply done other¬ 
wise, without detriment, it is hoped, to the lawyers as indi¬ 
viduals : and if in many cases arbitration were agreed to 
instead of law, many would be the parties saved from 
ruin. 

Another subject which loudly calls for redress, is the law 
of libel, though unfortunately, deeply interwoven with the 
freedom of the press, which, in this branch, certainly requires 
some check. Liberty is, it is true, dear to Englishmen, but 
liberty to do wrong can never be right; and it is evidently a 
grievous wrong, for private and defenceless individuals to be 
at the mercy of every reporter and newspaper against being 
soandalised and ridiculed as the pleasure of the former may 
dictate. In cases of law the characters of the parties being 
often blasted for life by newspapers, while censure and ridicule 
are commonly cast on them without reserve, frequently the 
most injurious falsities being circulated and copied from one to 
another without knowledge or conscience. Yet any represen¬ 
tation true or false, of a person in print, detrimental to his 
business or honour, is a legal offence ; but this ought not to 
he thus limited : it should extend to every thing detrimental 
in any way, whether affecting the business, honour, person, 
talents, deportment, &c., but which critiques now, instead 
of being punished, are encouraged by the public by emolu¬ 
ments to the press. Still they are all at least, if not libels 
in the sense of the law, undoubtedly so in that of justice, 
and ought to be so in law. It frequently happens that 
a person is charged with a heinous offence. The editors 
then may feel a praiseworthy indignation at the offence 
itself, and are thereby led to injustice to the individual by 
taking the law into their own hands, in holding the supposed 
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culprit op to the vengeance of an infuriated mob, leaving 
him to be cut up and quartered by lynch law even before the 
charge is proved. For crimes there must be punishments as 
preventives, and for this are laws enacted whereby a due 
degree of punishment is, or ought to be, meted for every 
case, though never before ?t is proved, and it is to our legislators 
and administrators that we trust. What right then have 
the gentlemen of the press, however enlightened and well- 
intentioned they may generally be, to arrogate to themselves 
to prejudge the cases, and to become themselves virtually 
the judge, jury, and executioner, and not only this, but 
adding additional infliction to every sentence by emblazoning 
the charge all over the world ? The punishments appropri¬ 
ated by law are, or ought to be, sufficient, and not more ; 
therefore, to increase them, whether to satisfy private indig¬ 
nation or for profit, is unwarrantable and cruel, and such 
liberty ought not to be indulged. Not only ought the press 
to be restricted, but lynch law itself prohibited, and not 
merely by word, but by deed ; not by a law which can 
scarcely operate, but by one which would be both effective 
and easy, viz., by obliging every person to wear a registered 
mark of distinction, so as to prevent elusion. And the law 
of libel ought not only to be extended but rendered operative, 
instead of being so expensive that the higher class of com¬ 
plainants alono are able to stand the brunt, the poor being 
often allowed to transgress with impunity because they 
cannot pay, and the middle class being the chief sufferers, 
as is the case in other matters of law. 

It may be difficult to define, exactly, what should be 
deemed libel and what not, but it is evident that by holding 
up the character to calumny of any sort, or exposing the 
imperfections of body, mind, or circumstances, or ridiculing 
the dialect, and particularly if untrue, are all moral libels ; 
and the same principle also extends, in a degree, to reviews of 
books, respecting which, though a certain latitude may be 
allowed, a limit ought to be observed. 

In the present state of the case, however, the most inju¬ 
rious libels go on with scarcely any restraint, the law of iibel 
being too expensive and uncertain to be often available. 

But however these remarks may apply to the public and 
private press, it would not be desirable entirely to stop their 
action, these being most powerful incentives to good, and 
restraints to evil deeds, and ofteD, not only supply the defects 
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of law, but provide a salutary check to undue authority in 
officials, &c., yet it were much better to improve the Jaw so 
as to do the business itself; still it cannot be blinked that 
any leading editor is a person of the highest power, political 
as well as civil, and personally acquired, without ballots or 
inaugurations ; namely, it is a self-created power, which 
overbalances every other, and does incalculable good or evil 
according to the characters which direct it. 

Another glaring anomaly is, that no divorce can be ob¬ 
tained by a woman unless she has herself been unfaithful, 
and that then the husband can obtain it; but, that in the 
case of the husband’s infidelity, she has not the same 
power. This is said to be done to favour the woman, but 
this is easy to say, though the opposite is easy to see is 
the fact. 

The following suggestions would, I am persuaded, be very 
beneficial if they could be carried out:— 

1st. To enforce the continual wearing of a badge by all 
persons, as I have before alluded to, in which case the de¬ 
tection of offenders would become so easy, that very great 
difficulty would thereby be put in the way of crime, instead 
of now allowing persons to rob, murder, and riot, and escape 
for want of being identified, and also preventing perjury and 
false accusations by pretended witnesses. 

2nd. To oblige every will and testament in order to be 
valid to have a copy of it deposited in Doctor’s Commons, 
so that no inmates of a testator could alter his will unknown 
to him, and it requires very little observation of human 
nature not to be sure that such things do often occur. 

3rd. To oblige a post mortum on every death, as it 
also requires very little knowledge of human nature, not ta 
be sure that many unfair deaths do often occur. 


REMARKS ON INDOLENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

It has always been the fashion to castigate indolence in 
man and beast, without mercy, and to laud up industry to 
the skies ; without the slightest reflection on the causes. A 
philosopher has said, that “ man was never intended to be 
idle—that inactivity frustrates the very design of his creation 
—that activity is the guardian of virtue and health—and 
that nothing so much as indolence unfits a man for all the 
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social offices of life—that an idle man is a mere blank in the 
creation, as if made for no purpose—that he can never engage 
in any employment or profession, because he has not the 
diligence to follow it—that he can succeed in no undertaking, 
because he will never pursue it.” Now all this is true ; but 
it does not follow from that, that we are to cast odium on the 
person, as he may on tills very account be a subject of pity, 
instead of reproach. We may rest well assured that nothiug 
happens without an adequate cause; if, then, we find one 
man or horse inactive, and without energy, so that he droops 
in the scale of nature, and another full of fire and motion, 
we may be certain that there is a very good reason for it \ 
malconformation of mind or body, or misfortunes may be the 
cause of the indolence of the one; and a vigorous constitution 
and other favourable circumstance, the cause of the iudustry 
of the other. The article goes on, “that he must be a bad 
husband, father, and relative, as he will take no pains to 
keep his wife and family from starving, and that he must be 
a worthless fiend, for he would not draw his hand from his 
bosom, to prevent the destruction of the universe, &c., <fcc.” 

This is indeed an extreme figure of the case, but it is still 
incorrect, because allowing every evil result, no moral fault 
is thereby necessarily established. If this presumed 
iudoient man really loves his friends, however remiss he may 
be in his duty towards them, he is still a good man, for this 
simple reasou, that love of others would always make a man 
do his duty towards them, if there were not some obstacle 
which rendered it impossible. Therefore we may conclude 
that the indolent man, who loves his friends, would serve 
them too if he could; but if we find that he is only iudoient 
with respect to his duty to others, and assiduous in his own 
affairs, then there must be a want, not only of love, but of 
sense of justice; and here a moral fault iB really established. 

But with men, as well as with horses who shrink from the 
collar, we should not mad-brainedly ply the lash, but carefully 
examine the cause, aud then should often find what we 
had considered a vice, was a disease calling for pity instead of 
anger or contempt. 

But too often we give ourselves credit for our good fortune, 
and what we should receive from Providence as a favour, 
boast of as due to our own merit alone. Yet, if we wish to 
promote happiness by recommendiug industry, we should go 
a step further back, and see by what means iudustry is to be 
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effected, and recollect, that all industry is based upon some 
object of desire, or aversion : take away the object, and the 
industry is gone, the object being principally of two kinds: 
hope and fear, the one being the positive, and the other the 
negative of the same power ; while hope is a desire to obtain 
a good, and fear is a desire to obtain the absence of evil, 
these two affections being the grand movers of all living 
beings. Fear of the lash causes a horse to run itself to death, 
while hope of treasure causes a man to brave the perils of 
California ; and in all the actions of life, we shall find, that 
where there is great assiduity, either some great benefit is 
grasped at, on some evil dreaded, though the objects may en¬ 
tirely differ, some being pecuniary, some sensual, and some 
for fame, <fcc. But all are governed by a motive, therefore 
when we recommend industry to any person, we should also 
present him with a motive ; if not, our advice is ihsult. All 
persons who have some object to effect, if in health, will be 
active ; but when disappointments, severe bereavements, and 
other evils assail the most industrious, their inducements 
may be destroyed ; yet they may still, and ought still to 
keep in action if possible ; but it cannot be expected that 
when their objects and spirits are destroyed, their industry 
will be unimpaired. Industry then being founded in motive, 
to obtain pleasure, or fear of pain and death, it follows that 
when life has ceased to become an object of pleasure, and 
death ceased to be an object of dislike, industry must be¬ 
come relaxed. 

The duties of life, however, are not to be relinquished as 
soon as misfortune may assail; still it is proposterous to ex¬ 
pect the same services from the disabled, as from the sound 
in body and mind. Objects of attainment having failed, and 
friends having departed, indolence often will creep in, 
though occupation is at times the antidote to misfortune, 
but which might be overpowered by the latter ; and granting 
that industry and happiness generally go hand in hand, it 
does not therefore follow that the former is the cause, and 
the latter the effect: it may be the reverse, though they seem 
often to change places, and play into each other’s hands; but 
occupation can scarcely exist without an object, and one 
beyond the mere aim of amusement, it being foolishly 
imagined that we have only to aim at amusement, in order 
to obtain it, keeping out of sight that amusement requires to 
have an object the same as business, there being indeed no 
amusement so amusing as business itself, and the exercise of 
professional skill. 
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Ignorance as to the causes of industry is the source of 
winch injustice in various ways. A parent may have two 
children, the one he may find assiduous in his studies, the 
other the reverse, and rewards the first, and punishes the 
latter; though, if he were to reflect, he might otten discover 
that the indolence was owing to a constitutional, or acciden¬ 
tal defect. Tiie same applies to horses, it being the practice 
when a horse is languid to whip it without mercy, and apply 
the remark “oh ! it is not ill, it is lazy.’* Occupation how¬ 
ever is not only necessary, but agreeable to most individuals, 
and when rejected, the reason often is that the occupation 
offered is unsuited to his powers and taste. The strong and 
healthy in body enjoy athletic exercises, and strong minds 
enjoy deep mental research ; while the weak and infinp re¬ 
quire light employments ; and while some would be active 
and happy in the pursuits of gymnastics or mathematics, 
others would be so in that of shelling of peas ; but if either 
are put to work unsuited to their powers and tastes, they 
may each become lazy , and as all business and amusement 
must have some aim, to expect assiduity without an 
adequate boon is absurd, it being the strong allurements of 
gain and fame, which have produced our greatest professors 
in every science and business, which their mere love of 
professions may have been the minor cause. 

Even in the playing of children and of animals, there is 
always some goal, or some honour in their aim, and without 
some allurement inactivity must prevail. There is however 
a pleasure derived from mere bodily and mental exercise ; 
the first of which is particularly manifest by the proneness of 
most young persons and animals, to exert their limbs with 
very little object, excepting the motion itself; yet it is doubt¬ 
ful whether-the motion alone is either the cause or effect of 
pleasure, as there is always some slight object in view. We 
see pigeons regularly exercising themselves in flying in circles, 
without any apparent motive, but to pass the different 
things they meet, which doubtlessly gives a zest to their 
labour; when we contemplate a land-bird rapidly Bkimming 
the skies, it appears obvious, that great pleasure must 
thereby arise ; and this it seems is chiefly caused by the easy 
and rapid progress it makes, which the mere labour of 
moving the wings without the effect could not produce ; and 
when we observe a sea-gull flying with the same speed over 
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the wide ocean without anything to mark its progress, we 
rather pity it for its monotonous labour than sympathise 
in any presumed pleasure: thus seeming to show that 
there must be an adequate motive in order to produce 
exertion, or to take pleasure in it. But as I have before 
observed, in order to have action, we must generally have 
either hope or fear. Hope urges on the huntsman to pursue, 
and fear urges the deer to fly. Take away the deer, and the 
man will stop ; take away the man, and the hounds, and the 
deer will stop : this being precisely the way in all the affairs 
of life. Take away the object, and the assiduity is gone. 
But though this principle is not openly acknowledged, men 
are ready enough to produce a motive in their cattle or slaves, 
not of hope, but fear; and are by the lash stimulated to 
action. But it is hope and fear which sets us all in motion, 
giving a relish to life, as well as vigor to the health ; and 
being the source of the multifarious occupations and amuse¬ 
ments of mankind; but by the absence of their stimulants, 
renders us inert and mere drones, enervated and unhappy 
ourselves, and useless to others. And even with criminals 
this applies. Birds long caged often lose their power of 
flight. And it seems undeniable that persons who are 
obliged to depend on their own exertions for their living, are 
generally, if moderately successful, more healthy and happy 
than those who live in plenty without having to move a 
finger for themselves, though few are the persons who are 
not ignorant of this fact. But in order to live without 
labour, men often throw away a good business, and fall a 
prey by surprise to ennui and death. 

Yet though most persons know the utility of personal ex¬ 
ertion, they like to depend on others for all their pleasures 
and necessities ; and casting disgrace and disdain on labour, 
they suffer for their folly and injustice, through whioh one 
portion of the community has to bear all the burden, and 
the other to yawn away their lives, never satisfied in a place 
because they have nothing interesting to do, and therefore 
urging the other portion into forced marches to produce 
railways, locomotives, and ships, or to set horses to work in 
order to amuse their minds, which a little useful employment 
(if rendered necessary by their own wants,) would do much 
better at home; this being the source of many of the most 
prevalent crimes, for the mind being painfully vacant and 
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without stimulus, runs into all manner of schemes to give a 
little relish to life ; and this is probably the chief cause of 
cruel sports. But if society were so constructed, that each 
person had his part to play, how happy would be the result, 
without watering places, and raree shows, as however such 
amusement may sometimes be proper, mere amusement will 
never supply the satisfaction of useful exertion ; and it is 
certain that no bread is so sweet as that which is raised by 
the sweat of one’s own brow, and no article so pleasing as that 
made by our own ingenuity, or of those whom we regard ; 
yet these are pleasures from which the idle are debarred. 

The following extract is a sensible view of this subject:— 

“ Self-made men.— If you are to be an exception you will 
be the first in all my observation and experience. You may 
take the whole of the population of Maryland, or any other 
state; select from it fifty men who are most distinguished 
for talents or any description of public usefulness, and 1 will 
answer for it, they are all, every one of them, men who 
began the world without a dollar. Look into the public 
councils of the nation, and who are they that take the lead 
there ? They are men who made their own fortunes—self- 
made men, who began with nothing. The rule is universal. 
It pervades our courts, state and federal, from the highest to 
the lowest. It is true in all professions. It is so now. It 
has been so at any time since I have known the public 
men of this state, or the nation ; and it will be so, while 
our present institutions continue. You must throw a man 
upon his own resources to bring him out. The struggle which 
is to result in eminence is too arduous, and must be con¬ 
tinued too long, to be encountered and maintained voluntarily, 
or unless as a matter of life and death. He who has fortune 
to fall back upon will soon slacken from its efforts, and 
finally retire from competition. With me it is a question 
whether it is desirable that a parent should leave his son 
any property at all. You will have a large fortune, and I 
am sorry for it, as it will be the spoiling of a good lawyer. 
These are my deliberate sentiments, and I shall be rejoiced 
to; find in your instance I shall be mistaken .”—Letters to a 
Younq Mfin. 

Yet this article carries the matter too far, as examples 
are not wanting of great geniuses who have not been pro¬ 
fessional, and indeed some of our greatest productions have 
been gratuitous, and many attempts from the penniless 
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utterly fail. But be this as it may be, it is a strong constitu¬ 
tion and motive which produces industry, and vice versa to 
have these is to have gifts, not virtues, and to be deficient of 
them is misfortune, not crime ; therefore let us be careful in 
our praises and censures, and let magistrates have a little 
consideration for those who are averse to labour, without 
ascertaining the cause, and not sentence a poor man (as was 
once done,) to carry a heavy bag of stones from the city to 
Finchly, for no other fault than that labour was painful to 
him. 

Hitherto, however, I have only attempted to show that 
inertness is often a misfortune when deemed a crime; but 
there is one position of the case in which this idleness, as it 
is termed, is neither a crime nor a misfortune, but is the 
means of the highest benefits to the world, as the powers of 
man often require to lie fallow, and this being the time that 
the brightest discoveries arise, such as in the busy routine of 
common labour would never shoot forth. Let us pause, then, 
before we pronounce inactivity to be always deserving of 
censure, though without the advocating of shrinking to 
labour when able, and choosing to burden others for their 
support. 


EXEMPLIFICATIONS OF INSTINCT. 
From the British Quarterly (a Newspaper ). 


1st.—The similarity be¬ 
tween the simple instinctive 
actions of animals and their 
ordinary organic functions is 
so great, as to lead us to sup¬ 
pose that both sets of opera¬ 
tions are arranged upon simi¬ 
lar plans, though these may 
not be identical ; and that 
both are carried on without 
the forethought or the con¬ 
sciousness of the animal. 


1st.—It seems quite illogi¬ 
cal to call the actions instinc¬ 
tive before proving them so 
to be. If we admit that they 
are instinctive it is enough, 
and the succeeding part of 
the argument is then super¬ 
fluous. 
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2nd.—Thus, the young bee, 
on the first day that it leaves 
the cell, without teaching and 
without experience, begins to 
collect honey and form wax, 
and build up its hexagonal 
cell, according to the form 
which its progenitors have 
used from the earliest gene¬ 
rations. Birds build nests of 
a certain structure, after their 
kinds ; and many species, at 
certain seasons, excited by 
some internal impulse, take 
their migratory flight to other 
countries. The insect which 
never experienced a parent’s 
care or a mother’s example, 
labours assiduously and ef¬ 
fectively for the future de¬ 
velopment and sustenance 
of an offspring, which, in its 
turn, is doomed never to be¬ 
hold. Others toil all the 
summer and lay up stores 
for the winter, without ever 
having experienced the se¬ 
verity of such a season, or 
being in any way sensible of 
its approach. % 


Q 


2nd—This is certainly very 
curious, and is, to a certain 
degree, unaccountable; but 
we are not bound to know 
every thing, and are therefore 
not driven to account irra¬ 
tionally for things because we 
cannot rationally. Why then 
when we are in the dark, 
should we not confess it, in¬ 
stead of assuming a know¬ 
ledge that our blindness de¬ 
nies ; and why may not all 
these actions be the result of 
the experience of their pa¬ 
rents transmitted physically 
te the offspring, knowledge 
itself being only mental af¬ 
fections ? The parents then 
having by degrees acquired 
certain necessary accomplish¬ 
ments, may have transmitted 
them te their progeny, so 
that what may appear know¬ 
ledge without experience, may 
be by dear bought experience 
drawn from the depth of an¬ 
tiquity. Even with man this 
principle of transmission of 
powers to the offspring ob¬ 
tains, but may act more 
powerfully in some animals 
than in man ; this is not 
mere surmise; and we see 
that the kitten of a tame cat 
is tame by nature, and that 
of a wild one, wild ; and most 
animals follow this rule, man 
included, children in general 
having an aptitude for their 
parents acquirements, and 
retaining the very impress- 
sions of the mother, with 
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3rd.—We know that such 
actions are the result of in¬ 
voluntary and unreflective 
impulses, because we often 
find them performed in vain. 
Sir Joseph Banks had a tame 
beaver, which was allowed to 
range at liberty in a ditch 
about his grounds, and was 
at all seasons liberally sup¬ 
plied with food. One day, 
about the end of Autumn, it 
was discovered in the ditch 
very busily engaged in at¬ 
tempting to construct a dam 


which she may have been 
strongly affected during her 
pregnancy. And even if this 
knowledge is not from this 
cause, it may be owing to a 
natural organization of the 
brain without its precluding 
reflection, a person as well as 
an animal being bora with 
certain propensities and ta¬ 
lents, however acquired, and 
follows the bent of his in¬ 
clinations. Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton had a talent, or instinct, 
for mathematics ; therefore, 
he stndied it, and succeeded ; 
but it does not therefore fol¬ 
low that he made his disco¬ 
veries by instinct, without 
reason. And how are we to 
account for birds finding their 
way in their migrations by 
instinct; can they have every 
part of the globe engraved 
in their brains ? In this 
there must be sense, and 
sense beyond what a man has 
any conception of. ( See 3.) 

3rd.—And supposa this, 
an4 also the providing for a 
progeny which the insect was 
not doomed to see, or of 
laying up the winter stores, 
were really done by blind 
impulse—what then ? The 
impulse, if it applied to the 
acts themselves, could not 
possibly apply to the various 
manipulations and details of 
the businesses ; nor is it at all 
proved even that they do not 
generally know why they act 
as they do, as the organiza- 
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after the manner of its com¬ 
panions in a state of nature. 
This was evidently the blind 
impulse of its instinctive feel¬ 
ings, for a moment’s exercise 
of the lowest degree of re¬ 
flection must have shown it 
that such labour, under the 
circumstances in which it 
was placed, was altogether 
superfluous, A common quail 
was kept in a cage, and be¬ 
came quite tame, and recon¬ 
ciled to its food. At the 
period of its natural migration 
it became exceedingly restless 
and sleepless; it beat its head 
against the cage in many 
vain efforts to escape, and, 
on examination, its skin was 
found several degrees above 
its usual temperature. 

4th.—A bee which can fly 
homewards one or two miles 
in a straight line to its hive 
with extreme accuracy, if it 
happens to enter an open win¬ 
dow in a room will exhaust 
all its efforts in attempting 
to get out at the opposite 
window which is closed down, 
hut never pauses to think of 
retracing its flight a little 
way backwards, so as to fly 
out at the opposite opening 
at which it had entered 

5th.—We often observe a 
dog, when going to sleep on 
the floor, turn itself several 
times round before it lies 
down, and this is just one of 
the lingering instincts which 


tion of the brain (alladed to) 
may have given them the 
information. But man him¬ 
self often acts by a similar 
instinct Infants, before they 
could have seen dancing, be¬ 
gin to dance to a merry tnne 
and the passion for the ehase 
exists in the breasts of princes 
who are not in want of food; 
surely a moment’s exercise 
of the lowest degree of re¬ 
flection must have shown them 
that such labour, under the 
circnmstanees in which they 
were placed, was altogether 
superfluous. And the love 
of cruelty could not at first 
have been the whole motive 
of sportsmen, as they might 
prodnce the same torture with 
less trouble to themselves, if 
they choosed. 

4th.—Where is the wonder 
that a bee should mistake 
the transparency of glass for 
nothing? It finds an obstruc¬ 
tion it does not see the cause 
of, and tries to overcome it. 


5th.—If this were by in¬ 
stinct the remark could not 
apply, because tame dogs 
often lie in straw and hay, 
and also in the grass, per¬ 
haps as much as in their 
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he has just retained ; while wild states. By means of 
in his wild state, he is accus- this plan of taming round 
tomed thus to prepare his they make a comfortable bed 
bed amid the tall grass or even on dry mould, therefore 
rashes. An acute observer they have continual necessity 
of animal habits has remarked to keep up this scheme; and 
that a jackdaw which, for if sometimes they do so in 
want of its usual place of vain, from habit, this is not 
abode, had for its nest made very extraordinary, many 
choice of a rabbit hole, was useless habits being retained 
sorely perplexed in which way by man himself. But the 
to get the long sticks, of author contradicts himself by 
which its nest was to be alleging that the act (of this 
formed, drawn within the turning ronnd) has arisen 
narrow entrance. Again and foom “ custom ” in the long 
again did it attempt to grass. If, then, it be from 
pull in the piece of stick custom , it is not from instinct, 
while it held it in the mid- The jackdaw made several 
die in its bill, and it was trials, and found the way at 
only after a series of vain last. And when a jackdaw 
efforts that, by mere chance, builds in its nsual places it 
it at last accomplished its must often find its stick ob- 
object by happening to seize structed by some object; 
it near one end instead of therefore, this requiresto vary 
the centre. In this case, it its building instincts as well 
appeared to the observer that as when in a rabbit hole; and 
the building instincts of this there seems no reason to con- 
bird were complete and per- elude that the seizing of the 
feet within a certain range, stick, at last, near the end 
but without the limits of this was by mere chance instead 
circle it' had no deliberate of reflection, 
foresight to guide its actions. 

Another instance of analogy between man and other 
animals is the following extract 

“ The famous wild woman of the Navidad has been 
caught. A party of hunters accidentally came upon the 
camp of this singular creature, and captured her. She is an 
African negress, who fled to these wilds, when the settle¬ 
ments were deserted just after Fannin’s defeat, and she has 
been wandering like an orang-outang for a period of fifteen 
years .*’—Galveston (Texas) News, 

Yet this extract, however mistaken, is an able article, and 
comprises nearly all the author could have adduced to exclude 
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animals from reason, but it is hoped that the replies will 
refute the charge, and the foregoing articles on instinct, still 
more so. It is, however, to be lamented that he confines 
himself entirely to one side, and takes no notice whatever of 
the many wonderful instances of sagacity evinced in animals, 
instead of considering them, as Descartes would do, mere 
automatons, that only acted by clock-work, and who, if they 
wanted to reach a certain point had their limbs wound up 
«o as just to reach that spot and no more. 


COURAGE AKD COWARDICE. 

This subject, like tho last, is generally wrongly treated. 
Courage, however pleasing, is no virtue, hut a mere physi¬ 
cal advantage, proceeding in a great degree, from want of 
reflection to seethe danger, andobtuseness of nerve to feel it; 
while cowardice proceeds from forethought, and delicacy of 
nerve, and is a misfortune instead of a fault But, however 
it may be held forth that oowards are generally cruel, 
and brave persons humane, it is not true; and is only 
a maxim in policy to stimulate others on to face danger. 
Those most renowned for bravery have seldom been signal¬ 
ized for wisdom or humanity, and most military men are 
addicted to cruel sports. It is true that a coward might 
kill an enemy for fear, and a brave man might spare 
him; but then the coward would not kill him through 
cruelty, but through fear. To face danger, however, for 
a good purpose is a virtue, but the less the courage, the 
greater the virtue; because the degree of sacrifice is the 
test of the virtue; and if danger is not felt, there is no 
sacrifice; while the avoiding of danger, where it should 
be faced, is excusable only as far as nervous debility 
incapacitates. But a certain degree of courage is indisr 
pensable in order to face danger, yet it is not the courage 
which forms the virtue, but the courage is that which 
detracts from it And those who puff up the brave with 
pride, and load the timid with disgrace, should know, 
that bravery and timidity chiefly depend on bcdily 
conformation and state of health ; also that the bravest 
men in health have in sickness been frightened by their 
own shadows, and for such infirmities have been punished 
without mercy. 
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PERFIDY AND USURPATION. 

Perfidy and nsnrpation are forcibly resented in state 
affairs, but are smiled on in private life. The treachery of 
under-officials towards their superiors in office, being every 
day occurrences, where the former under the guise of zeal 
for their master’s welfare, secretly undermine him, to usurp 
his place ; this detestable conduct being too often encouraged 
by the worlds but which calls for an iron rod of law to sup¬ 
press. Frequently the superior seeing uncommon assiduity 
and apparent regard in his man towards the former, 
childishly makes him his confident, and reposes the secrets 
of his business in his breast, giving up the reins into his 
hands ; but at last finds to his cost, bow silly he has been, 
and that this supposed zealot had been working at his mas¬ 
ter’s ruin, to make a man of himself. If the head of any 
establishment have a number of drones as helpmates, and one 
active and fawning individual among them, I say beware of 
that man ; watch him in all his movements ; be as sly as he 
may be; and keep your eye steadily on him when he is off 
his guard. If then it relates to matters of trade, mind that 
he does not seduce your customers, and set up a similar shop 
opposite to your own, as is the constant practice, and ought 
to be frowned on. Confidential assistants are God-sends 
when they are true, but too often, instead, do they carry 
knives in their sleeves. Through life is the sad principle 
carried on of the usurpation of the employed on their princi¬ 
pals, and even by sons on their own fathers. It is horrible 
where breaches of trust are concerned, and is even highly 
culpable among strangers, as is evinced in the setting up of 
a shop near another to deprive it of its business, which its 
owner had at his risk and expense created. Every one, 
may be said, has a right to seek his own fortune; but this 
(if the first was an original) is robbing the other of his own 
production ; while it is of daily occurence, and, to say the 
least of it, is highly discreditable to the customers, as well 
as .the tradesmen, but this principle is prevalent through 
life, authors and inventors are robbed by their confidential 
men and by other pirates, and it runs through the army, 
the navy, and private life, in all of which self-policy, and 
duplicity contaminates most of the acts of mankind. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF DECIDING* BETWEEN 
WRONG AND RIGHT. 

It is commonly supposed that nothing can be easier than to 
know right from wrong in moral subjects, when in fact nothing 
is more difficult, independently of forming a just decision in 
simple cases of moral equity, that is to say, as relates to the 
cases themselves, without reference to their connection with 
others, the difficulty is great enough, but when we take into 
consideration the consequences, it becomes immense. Every 
action in morals is the antecedent of others, or of results, and 
though an action may be good as to itself, its consequence, 
may be bad. For instance, suppose we save a man’s life, 
then what ever good or bad that man may afterwards do is 
the result of our having saved his life. The same may be 
said if we promote a marriage, in which case all the offspring 
from the present time to many years forward are, as it were 
our own offspring, because we have been the cause of their 
birth ; and we are then necessarily the cause also of every 
thing they do, good or bad. This subject may appear 
visionary and inapplicable to life ; but it is not so: and is 
attended to in many of the common actions of mankind, the 
effects of saving the life of any person or other animal, being 
generally considered as to the consequences likely to result, 
though to the full extent, the difficulty is too great for human 
reason to contend with. 


AN IMPORTANT PRINCIPLE OF MORALITY. 

Of all the principles in moral philosophy most necessary 
to be known is the theorem. That similar circumstances 
under similar influences always produce similar effects, and 
no others, and from which fact follows the fact, that the will 
of man is not free, and that one man similarly organized ot 
another, and under similar influences, would always act 
similarly to the other, without any power to control his will, 
everything in nature and even omnipotence itself being 
governed by this law. 
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THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 

The origin of evil is a subject which generally puzzles 
philosophers; but their wonderment proceeds in a great 
degree from their erroneous notions of the powers of the 
Deity, whom, they suppose, could have made things better 
than they are, and could have done impossibilities. They 
observe that God could do whatever he pleased, and to whom 
nothing is impossible. But in this they are quite wrong; 
God could only have done what He has done, and nothing 
else; nor could he have pleased to have done otherwise. 
And the evils complained of have been unavoidable, they 
appear to have been admitted in order to prevent greater 
evils, and this is not derogatory to the power of the Deity, 
who, only does, or can do what is possible, nothing contra¬ 
dictory, such as to make twice one produce three. If the 
total of misery in the world overbalances the happiness, or if 
so to any individual, we may then raise the question as to 
why the world or the individual has been created ; but the 
solution of this may require a knowledge of the past and the 
future, in which accompts may be made straight But we 
are never justified in supposing that God could have ex¬ 
ercised any more benevolence or power than he has done. 
We have no right to assume a standard of perfection in the 
Diety, and then be surprised if we find it not corresponding 
with our wishes. Who has told us to make such a standard I 
Let us, then, be contented iu admiring our Maker in his 
true character, and not attribute to him that which is im¬ 
possible. Yet, the very great excess of evil in the world 
naturally does present a diffi c ul ty not to be solved by any 
knowledge we possess ; and we are not even certain that 
there may not be other agents at variance with God, as is 
maintained in some religions, though the idea is rather ob¬ 
jectionable! yet not known to a certainty to be false. 


REMARKS ON BURIALS. 

Axl customs rendered familiar by long usage, however 
contrary to common sense, are treated with a respect and 
ccefidenoe frequently ill deserved, the mode of disposing of 
the dead being one of these subjects* and loudly calls foi 
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amendment A great fnsa has long been made respecting 
the deleterionsness of the effluvia from corpses in our church¬ 
yards, on the supposition of its causing malignant diseases, 
and as to the necessity of extramural burying grounds; but 
which effluvia, though it may at times be offensive or detri¬ 
mental, has, it seems, been greatly over-charged with 
imagined evil. The difficulty with which any gas can escape 
through a coffin and many feet of earth, ana the immense 
expanse of the atmosphere which holds it, showing plainly 
that the effect must be very small, which otherwise would 
soon be offensively manifest. But even if this were so, it 
would not equal the effluvia that a dissecting surgeon con¬ 
tinually suffers without detriment, and the same may be said 
of the eaters of tainted game. 

In some parts of uncivilized countries, and in the retreats 
of armies, however, such difficulties do not exist, the dead 
there being left to the use of vultures, hyaenas, and jackalls, 
who, in conformity with their office, soon clear up the mortal 
remains of man, &c., without funeral expenses or fee, and 
fare sumptuously notwithstanding. But in civilized states 
no such repasts are permitted, and the dead are therefore 
confined in pits sixteen feet under ground, left there uselessly 
to decay in strong coffins, tightly secured, so as to prevent 
the inmates from Si possibility of troubling this world again 
with their presence, without any certainty that life was 
extinct Early burials are, however, most horrible, and 
proceed sometimes from superstition, sometimes from fear of 
effluvia, and sometimes to relieve the house from retaining 
the dead ; but from whatever cause, it is grievously wrong, 
the signs of death being very equivocal, while the total im¬ 
possibility in general from discovering when premature 
burials have taken place, leave us little chance of dis¬ 
covering the extent of the evil; and where is the person who 
could contemplate without horror, the waking in a coffin 
under ground, without light, air, and chance of escape, or 
think that while he is himself breathing the free atmosphere, 
his dearest friend, buried by the orders of the former, may 
be spending his or her last struggle in a vain attempt to burst 
through their invulnerable incasement ? The newspapers, 
a short time ago, related a sad case of a poor woman who, 
by some miraculous exertion, was said to have escaped from 
her grave, but died soon after; and I having myself known 
a man at Walthamstow, who was reported to have turned 
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round in his coffin while being conveyed to the chnrch yard. 
Yet all this might be prevented by deferring the burial, and 
graves it seems might be so contrived in vaults; that escape 
in case of resuscitation might be effected. The Jews are un¬ 
fortunately addicted to early burials (within 24 hours), and 
the same applies to the French; and the following being an 
extract bearing on the subject:— 

“ Hasty Interment. ^The French journals abound in 
instances of too hasty interment after apparent death, Le 
Rhone , a provincial journal, announces a case of hasty 
burial at Cluney :—A stone-cutter had been buried alive, 
and the sound of the earth as it fell on the coffin awoke him 
from his lethargic sleep. The impression produced by this 
event was so great as to overturn the reason of the sufferer, 
who, animated by a supernatural strength, burst open the 
coffin lid, and fled from the country. He was overtaken with 
great difficulty after having been pursued a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The Journal de Bordeaux announces a similar 
occurrence a few days before the above. The wife of the rich 
farmer of Lauvac, after a short illness and apparent death, 
had been buried with the accustomed formality. A few 
hours after, the sexton passing through the grave yard, 
imagined he heard groans coming from underneath the earth. 
He hastened to inform the curate, who ordered the grave to 
be opened, the woman gave signs of life, but did not recover 
her consciousness; and owing to the brutality or superstition 
of the neighbouring inhabitants, who refused to have her 
admitted into their houses, she perished before medical assist¬ 
ance could be rendered. 


FLETCHER’S “NOTES ON CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS.” 

I have pleasure in noticing a superior late work, “ Fletcher’s 
Notes on Cruelty to Animals,” which is energetic and touch¬ 
ing in its appeals, rich in information, and shrinks not from 
disapprobation at the sports of the higher classes, yet as it 
fails it seems in adopting one or two common and fatal errors, 
-the following remarks seem necessary :— 

First, it starts the subject of controversy as to whether 
animals have or have not souls only to pass obloquy upon it, 
observing “let us not therefore enter into the needless ques- 
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tion whether animals have souls, and think of penetrating 
daringly and presumptuously the designs of the Omnipotent* 
norassume for His conduct mo tires which we have no facts to 
prove; but be governed by those facts unquestionably before 
ua.” 

This is one of the short-sighted views that does so much 
mischief : far from “needless” is this inquiry. The absurd 
assumption that men have souls and that animals have not, 
is the chief root of animals’ oppression, and why should it not 
be so ? Nothing do we know of the feelings of animals but 
by comparison with ourselves; and if so great a difference 
existed between them and us, as between having a soul and 
having no soul, this difference would be so great as to destroy 
all comparison; there would be no parallel between the two 
cases, the one party would be so exalted and the other so 
degraded, that it would be folly to admit of sympathy at all. 
To suppose that mind can be produced from matter alone, 
seems impossible; then if we suffer the idea to exist that 
animals have no souls, we promote the idea that they are (as 
Descartes taught) also void of feeling, and might therefore be 
fried alive. Most persons indeed, grasp at this delusion to 
defend their cruelty, and the moment the absurdity of no 
soul is attacked, they turn round and say what has this to 
do with cruelty ? But the answor is plain, “ first you de¬ 
grade animals that you may afterwards ill-treat them. ’ * We 
must then dive for the root of the evil instead of merely 
clipping the shoots. And the auther himself falls a little 
into the same snare, by too freely recommending that infirm 
horses should be destroyed by order of the legislature. His 
motive was no doubt hnmane and probably right, yet this 
liberty would not generally be advised with a human subject; 
ask persons then why they would make a distinction, and 
the answer we should get is because animals have no souls 
(as some men say of women); therefore it is evident that the 
inquiry has at least something to do with the question; where, 
then, is the presumption in the inquiry, and how do we know 
that there is no proof ? Far otherwise is this ! It is our 
bounden duty to strain every nerve to inquire into the merits 
of a subject which bears so strongly on the case. Absolute 
certainty cannot, we grant, be here attained, yet are we 
therefore indolently to stop and to disdain all approximation, 
which in criminal jurisprudence is our only guide? God 
surely does not deem it presumption to dive into science in 
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aid of moral conduct. Tell a clown that the moon is another 
world, the size and weight of which we hare to a certainty 
discovered, and he would say this is all presumption and can 
never bo proved. 

Another objection is, that the author depreciates the objects 
he wishes to befriend, by thoughtlessly calling them “ in¬ 
ferior animals. * ’ First let their inferiority at least be proved: 
that they are inferior in situation we admit, but who can 
deny that they are superior in virtue and innocence, what 
animal is there so base and so cruel as man ? If then man 
be the most criminal, man is the inferior. And even if we 
judge by the talents of each, though man is the superior as a 
community^ as an individual, there are strong reasons for an 
opposite conclusion. 

Neither are we decided as to the assumption of the author, 
that cruelty is chiefly committed by the lower orders. Each 
class has equally barbarous sports, as the author himself 
confesses, and many of the most barbarous acts of the poor 
are done by the orders or sanction of the rich. 


THE MENDICITY SOCIETY AND BEGGARS, &c. 

According to the state of civilized society a number of in¬ 
dividuals unavoidably always exist who are unable or un¬ 
willing to live on their resources, some of these resort to fraud 
and imposition on the humane, while others are compelled 
to trust to honest appeals,—the first being termed impostors, 
and the last beggars, both of which classes having long been 
a great eye sore on the wealthy ; the Mendicity Society has 
arisen to punish both classes, but giving some small alms in 
soup, &c., to those whom it may deem deserving, and who 
may choose to submit to its rules, while officers are employed 
by it to take into custody all those who may impose or beg. 
With every wish then to impute good motives to the mem¬ 
bers, I cannot help questioning the justice of their cause. 
What right one person or class has to imprison another, 
merely for appealing for their aid, I cannot understand. I 
recollect having read in the papers, a police report of an 
assault committed on the officers of that society, while taking 
into custody a beggar for begging, and could not help regret¬ 
ting that their employers should ever have set them on such 
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a commission, and subject them to rough usage, the conse¬ 
quence of performing a bad action; and, with all due respect 
for the members, 1 must say that it is the only public insti- 
tion of charity I know of which I think does more harm than 
good,—several thousand pounds per annum being lavished 
upon it, which certainly might be devoted to more charitable 
purposes than chiefly to defend our pockets from losing a few 
pence by impostors, or to save our being supplicated and 
teazed by distress, imaginary or real; as, however disagree¬ 
able such appeals may be to the more wealthy, this class 
certainly has no moral right, whatever may be its legal 
power, to suppress them by violence. Every one has a right 
to ask; and the only proper way, when wished not to give, 
is simply not to give , but not to resort to violence and punish¬ 
ment. I grant that idleness is often the cause of distress, 
and that sometimes poverty is counterfeited; but the mem¬ 
bers ronst also grant that sometimes poverty and distress are 
too true; and where real idleness can be proved , the right to 
punish for it cannot. One man is not justifiable in living in 
idleness on the labour of others, still the remedy is at hand, 
“ not to give." And what are persons in real distress to do, 
if they may not beg ? The reply may be ,— u Get soup from 
the Mendicity Society.” But why are beggars to depend on 
the favour of the agents of a society who may be quite in¬ 
competent to judge of their claims? Why may they not say, 
** we prefer to let the public judge for itself, whether we are 
deserving objects of its charity, or not V* It may appear 
that the society does great service, by husbanding the means, 
and discriminating its objects. But it really seems that 
much more of its funds are expended in keeping up the 
establishment itself, and its officers, than goes to the actual 
support of the poor; and, with respect to the discriminating 
power,—T should not like to subject myself to the test, nor 
of those of any other such society. There are, indeed, many 
situations in life where persons are plunged into temporary 
destitution, and who might then resort to beggiog, aod yet 
spurn the idea of exposure to a society which might pry 
deeper into their private concerns than their feelings could 
brook. Let, then, the managers serionsly consider these 
remarks, and try whether they cannot so modify their system, 
as to do entirely away with prosecutions for merely asking 
alms,—there being plenty of cases of real crime, where pro¬ 
secutions are indispensable. 
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Daring the past year (1848-9), a sweeping tirade has ap¬ 
peared in several public journals against beggars, and cor¬ 
respondent upon correspondent have been loud in their lamen¬ 
tations against their appeals for a few pence,—when I 
addressed the following letter to the Times , though not 
inserted:— 

Sir,—A few weeks back, I ventured to address a letter 
to you, to plead a little on the part of mendicants,—but was 
not fortunate enough to see it in your columns, though still 
glad if it has obtained your private consideration. Certainly, 
however, everything has two sides : but on turning your 
papers about and about, I have only been able to find one; 
and on last Wednesday, this was powerfully filled with letters 
against this classs,—but, at last, I found in a corner, that 
the body of a woman, with that of a child clasped firmly to 
her breast, who had been begging, had been found lifeless in 
the mud at Bankside,—that the child’s father had forsaken 
the mother, and that Bhe was in extreme distress,—that 
nothing was found on her, and that the general belief was, 
that the unfortunate creature had sacrificed herself, and the 
life of her babe, • to prevent starving in the streets. In 
another corner I fonnd the letter of an “ eye witness,*’ where 
a poor girl, who appeared to be very ill, and in a fit, had 
been refused admittance into the workhouse, but was dis¬ 
charged with sixpeuce 1 

Surely, these are facts which speak volumes, and are 
enough to show that we must not be led on by ex parte state¬ 
ments, lest, in our indiscriminate attack, right and left ? we 
swoop the guilty and the innocent and distressed into a 
general ruin. But; we want no facts,—the thing speaks for 
itself; let any reflective person look at the texture of society 
as it is at the present day, and the general strife that pre¬ 
vails, and he will then soon discover that cases of real and 
unfeigned distress must result,—it cannot be otherwise, 
under existing circumstances. But, if facts must be the only 
evidence, it is but fair to invite, by advertisements and a 
trifling reward, all beggars to send a true statement of their 
cases,—and to appoint a committee to go into their merits. 
This would throw some light upon the obscurity of their 
position, without any reflections on maudlin sensibility, and 
would show that even many of the impostors themselves are 
objeots of distress, or they would not submit to such a dis¬ 
agreeable mode of life. More misery is said to exist among 
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the poor who are not beggars, than amongst those who are. 
Why then drive persons to be of the former class, by 
frightening them from begging ? Or, why drive them to the 
workhouse to receive only about half of what is abstracted 
from the public purse ? 


SMITHFIELD MARKET {seeplaU 5) AND ABATTOIRS. 

The long desired object of removing Smithfield Market, and 
establishing Abattoirs, is now', we are most happy to find, 
apparently on the eve of being accomplished, already has 
the legislature decided on the removal of the market, and 
the time is, we hope, not far distant when terrified oxen will 
no longer be hunted through the streets of London ; and the 
thousands of exhausted cattle cease to be penned up in a space 
too small for half their number, famishing for want of water 
and food, and tortured with bludgeons and bull dogs, to the 
confusion and serious injury of many persons whose business 
compels them to visit this spot and its avenues. Private 
slaughter houses in London are public grievances to man and 
beast; here animals are tossed down cellars, and at times 
skinned alive,-*where they have hooks run through their 
noses which are drawn on one side, and then made fast by 
another hook under the tail, (see next page plated), and where 
the poor creatures suffer every violence that the fancies Of 
the slaughtermen choose to inflict—no eye to watch them, no 
band to interpose. An excellent letter from “ a member of 
the Animals’ Friend Society,” has lately appeared in Lloyd's 
London Weekly Paper . He quotes the work of M. M. Mon¬ 
falcon and De Polinier, “ Traiie de la ealvhriete dans les 
grandee viUes. ” which observes, that one of the most valua¬ 
ble ameliorations in the sanatory conditions of towns has been 
the institution of Abattoirs ; their utility being so evident 
that “resistance towards them had no chance of success, ” 
(in Paris). These authors then describe the horrors of the 
. system, which has been exploded in France, but which to 
our shame, actually exists now in the heart of London. 
In 1809, the letter remarks, Napoleon caused five public 
Abattoirs to be constructed at the extremities of Paris, and 
the slaughter houses in the centre of the city to be sup¬ 
pressed. These Abattoirs were finished in 1818, and cost 
18,518,000 francs, and no)more cattle were then allowed to 
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be driven to private slaughter houses. The evils of cattle¬ 
driving and slaughtering was found an intolerable nuisance 
in Paris, what then, it observes, must be the case in London 
with so much greater population, and where butchers* meat 
is much more an article of food, the annual numbers of 
animals driven into Smithfield having it appears from authen¬ 
tic tables been as follows :— 

In 1830, Sheep, 1,287,070, Cattle, 149,907. 

In 1838, Sheep, 1,403,400, Cattle, 183,362. 

The whole number of these, if not actually slaughtered, 
being goaded and driven to Smithfield annually, to the con- 
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our own doors And hearts (but the head there is not suffi¬ 
ciently represented drawn to one side.) In order to get 
the ox on the truck the vehicle is laid topsyturvy on the 
animal to which it is bound with ropes. One side of the 
truck is then prevented from slippimg, while the other 
side is pulled over by main force coming down with a 
bounce, and then the vehicle is drawn along. 

The plate was taken from a case submitted to Alderman 
White, but in which the magistrate could see no cruelty, 
and only fined in costs ; that gentleman appearing to 
consider this almost the only method that could be adopted, 
but the bottom of the truck might easily be so fixed low 
on two wheels, as to be slipped under the ox, and might 
have sides to it, so as to prevent the necessity of tying 
the animal in. 


Fig. 2, pi. 8, is a suggestion for a vehicle to convey a disabled 
ox or horse, in lieu of the rough one described in our last. 
The axles in figs. 4 and 5, No. 9, are so bent, that although 
the wheels are not small the bottom of the vehicle almost 
touches the ground. It is closed all round, but one of the 
sides take off, and when an ox is to be got on, the carriage 
must be brought so that the open side is brought close to the 
back of the ox. The legs of the ox may then be tied, when 
persons must lay hold of the fore and hind legs, and turn it 
over into the carriage, or they may assist the operation with 
a rope on the opposite side ; and if necessary, a slanting 
piece may let down from the carriage to the ground. The 
ox then being got in, the side must be put on, and the 
animal may be untied. 


The method of carrying sucking calves in carts for days 
together with their legs tightly bound together to one 
point, and their heads hanging out of the vehicles, (see 
plate 9,) has long engaged the Society’s serious attention, 
and though it has brought many persons before the 
magistrates for this crime, they generally have been 
excused or only very slightly punished ; as the magis¬ 
trates seem to think the practice necessary. This cut 
is an exact representation of the thing, though at times 
the heads of the calves have been known to rest on the 
revolving wheels. The cow behind licking the face of 
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the calf, being a true representation, George Raymond, Esq. 
invented and produced an ingenious model of a cart in which 
sucking calves could be humanely carried. It has a slooping 
tail board to let down by which the calves are got in, and it is 
divided into compartments,one for each calf, which is slung as 
placed with their feet touching the bottom, and the bands on 
which the calves are slung, are wound round a rod, square at 
the ends and fitting square nobs, so that the band can be 
shortened or lengthened, by winding or unwinding the 
bands. 


Fig. 1, plate 10, is a figurative representation of children 
treated in the same barbarous way, fig. 2 shows the 
acts of ratcatchers, and plate 11, that of a juggler balancing 
an ass on his chin (see next page). 

A WORD MORE FOR HORSES. 

Much as we have advanced as to cruelty to horses, there 
is one view yet unexplored in the necessary suffering which 
must be indicted on an independent and dignified animal to 
render it entirely subservient to the will of another, so as to 
bo used as a mere inanimate machine independently of the 
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wanton inflictions imposed. The animal being taken from its 
state of independence, quite ignorant of the language and 
signs of man, and constrained and tortured with the greatest 
severity so as to make it entirely submissive and obedient to 
the will of his driver or rider, and act instantaneously to turn 
to the right or left, go straight forward, stop in an instant. 
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back, walk, trot or gallop at command, to face cannon, and 
run till they drop down dead with the precision of clock work 
—what must be the infliction to produce all this, and 
what the suffering of the performance ! Little, however, is 
this thought of, but on the contrary is generally dwelt on 
with delight and exultation at the cruel victory of man in 
tyranizing over a poor and defenceless dumb animal. 

CRUELTY TO FISH. 

Muon has been said on the cruelties to land animals, but 
little have the infliotions of fish been laid open—the horrible 
boiling of lobsters alive, and the common practioeof bending 
the bodies of living plaice by means of a string inserted in 
the nose and taiL The following letter in reply (in Lloyd,'s 
London Weekly Newspaper) to an exposure of tne method of 
cooking white bait , which had been contradicted by a corres¬ 
pondent, will show how barbarously these fish are treated:— 

“ To the Editor of Lloyd’s London Weekly Newspaper . 

“ Sir—Allow me to verify the statement made, some time 
t*ck, in your valuable journal, by the 4 Secretary of the 
Animal's Friend Society,' about the cooking of white bait. 
The statement would, in fact, be verified by any one who . 
paid, as I have done, the ‘ kitchen entrance fee/ at any of 
the large white bait houses down the river. The way I saw 
them cooked was as follows:—a large quantity of them, all 
alive, were in a pan of cold water, by tho side of the kitchen 
table, and as they were wanted, they were taken up, with a 
skimmer, and thrown on a stratum of flour, contained in a 
clean napkin, in which they were carefully shaken, until 
enveloped in the flour; in this state they were placed in a 
cullender, and all the surplus flour removed; they were then 
thrown into hot melted lard, contained in a copper cauldron j 
placed over a charcoal fire. A gentle ebullition was allowed 
to- take place, and in two minutes they were served up ready*, 
for the table. The whole of the above process oocupiedfour 
minutes. The reason, I was told, why they were so cocked, 
is owing to their clinging to each ether if allowed to remain 
oat of the water. The great art was to send them up separate 
from each other. These, little fish were formerly supposed 
to be the fry of the : shad, but it is now admitted to be a 
distinct species* termed the ‘clupea alba.’ They are found 
ill immense shoals * about Black wall and Greenwich. ; Sea 
water kills them instantly.—Yours truly, 

“ F. B. Gabty, F.L.S., M.R.C.S.” 
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ELUCIDATIONS ON 44 ELEMENTS OF MORALITY.* 

In consequence of some queries having been raised on my 
Elements of Morality, the following remarks apply:— 

One of the strongest reasons for believing in a future state 
is, that we find from sleep that the functions of the soul can 
8top, and on waking, resume their activity, so that we may 
suppose that though in death the functions stop, they may 
be resumed again in another state by means of a new body. 
But to this there are opposers, who say that the soul is not 
torpid during sleep (however sound), but that we are always 
thinking, though we forget, or at least may forget, the 
thoughts of our sleep. 

But here are two absurdities : first, the same objection 
might be applied then to everything. We should not, then, 
for one moment know what we had done the one before. 
How should I then know that while I am writing these 
words I did not write a contradiction to them yesterday, and 
forgotten it? If we are to mistrust our memory in one 
instance, we must do so in every other, and then we should 
be entirely ignorant of our past actions or omissions. There¬ 
fore this is a difficulty needlessly thrown in the way of this 
particular thing alone. 

But secondly. Suppose it were so ; so much, then, the 
better, as we should not want then to show that the 
soul could become torpid and recover ; because, then, it 
would never be torpid> and, consequently, would be immortal, 
which is all we want to prove. And this opinion, I believe, 
is that of the majority of thinking persons, but unfortunately 
mixed up with divers principles, not orthodox, some of them 
acknowledging a soul m man, but not in any other living 
being; others going one step further, and admitting a soul 
in other animals too, but imagining that it is a different sort 
of soul to that of man, instead of considering that one soul 
is similar to another, and that all the difference between one 
individual and another is corporeal,—the organization of 
the body or brain, by its variations, alone producing, it would 
appear, all the varieties of character, without any variation 
of soul, to which conclusion we are led by the fact that we 
cannot produce any thought or feeling in the mind but 
through the instrumentality of the body ; and it seems only 
on the bodily organs, and physical agents upon them, that * 
every perfection and defect of mind depends ; an idiot, a 
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philosopher, and a mouse, appearing to have quite similar 
souls, the difference only being in the organs of sense, which 
act upon the souls, and are in themselves different. No 
person can deny that different sensations are produced by 
bodily causes ; why, then, must we look to something else 
to produce them—namely, to variations of the soul ? Bodily 
causes are enough, and we are not driven to seek for further 
causes. The soul is always, if I am correct, the same. It 
does not grow, it does not decay; and is as perfect in an 
infant as In a man—the improvement and growth of mind 
being only of the corporeal part. 

Against this it has been asked why the Almighty should 
then have wasted so many souls (equal to the souls of man) 
in what they call inferior animals. But it is not for us to 
pronounce on the motive of our Maker, who, no doubt, does 
everything for the best, and for general good; probably each 
individual, in the course of a succession of states, having 
their due shares of pleasure and pain. The metampsycothian 
system, having many followers, and among which is Dr. 
T. S. M. Forster, who, in his writings, forcibly advocates 
this view. 

Many talented persons also entirely deny the existence of 
a soul, even in man ; and Voltaire has, it appears, been of 
this class, as he seems to consider that all the faculties of 
the mind are mere corporeal affections alone, without any 
soul. 

The justice of eternal and intense punishments hereafter 
for faults committed in this life has, unfortunately, many 
advocates, notwithstanding that by such a decree, the few 
who find the narrow and crooked path to the kingdom of 
heaven, would be the only ones who were not in flames, the 
majority being then eternally the victims. What a dreadful 
picture would this offer of the Deity, and what person, 
having a shade of humanity, could be nappy to think, then, 
of the sufferings of so many others, if even in Paradise 
himself, while the majority were “ gnashing their teeth.* ’ 

Far from this, however, seems consistent with the mercy 
of God, who never can institute punishment for punishment 
itself. It is an axiom that the more pleasure and the less 
pain there is in the Universe, the better it is. If, then, a 
person suffer pain instead of pleasure, whether he be criminal 
or not, the pain will be increased and the pleasure decreased; 
and, as this disagrees with the axiom just cited, it is wrong, 
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BIENHEUREUX ET TRES SAINT PERE. 

La Societe des amis des Animaux, etablie a Londres, felicite 
votre Saintete de son aveneraent ail trone pontifical: Elle 
felicite aussi l’ltalie et toute la chretiente, ainsi que les 
homines de sciences et de lettres par tout le monde, d’avoir 
a la tete de l’dglise un Vicaire de Jesus Christ, qui unit dans 
sa propre personne, la piete la plus profonde a une connais- 
sance etendue des sciences humaines, et qui semble le plus 
capable de conduire la cause de l’humanite, avec 
surete, parmi les ondes d’agitation qui troublent le 
siecle acteul. 

Sans se meler d’aucune question religieuse, la societe est 
ananime dans le sentiment de respect pour votre Saintete, 
ainsi que dans la confiance qu’elle possede la volonte et les 
moyens les plus etendus pour faire repandre la cause de 
l’humanite sur la terre. Egalement penetree des sentimens 
de respect pour la disposition que votre Saintete a demontree 
de marcher avec le siecle, at de se servir de tous les moyens 
que la science et les arts offrent pour avancer la civilisation 
de l’homme ; la Societe est encouragee d’adresser a votre 
Saintete quelques mots sur uu defaut epouvan table 
qu’elle trouve dans presque tout les systemes d’educa- 
tion que existent ; et de la prier en meme temps, 
d’exercer tout le pouvoir que possbde un pontife si infiuant 
pour y romedier, en donnant a l’education de la jeunesse 
uoe impulsion nouvelle, fondee sur une connaissance plus 
exacte des veritables principes. 

Comme il serait impossible de developper les vues de la 
Societe sur cette mati&re, sans entrer dans la raison de sa 
fondation, nous osons entretenir un moment votre Saintete, 
sur son origine. 

Parmi les nombreuses personnes qui ont forme a Londres 
des societes pour Pamelioration des moeurs, et pous reprimer 
les crimes horribles dont les journaux donnent des details 
effrayans, certains hommes distingues se flattent d*avoir 
trouve une des plus puissantes causes de crimes, dans la 
cruaute pratiquee par la jeunesse envers les animaux. De- 
gofites par rinhumanite qui se montre dans les rues, ces 
philantropes ont forme une societe pour proteger les b&tes 
contre la cruaute de l’homme. Cette societe devenue popu- 
laire s’est divisee en plusieurs branches, tellement qu’apre- 
sent, par le moyen de leur intiuence, le simple acte d’injustice 
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Address presented to IIis Holiness the Pope, Plus IX. 1*y the 
A nloads' Friend Socittp. 

^Translated from the French of Dr. Forster.) 

“Most Reverend and very Hoi-y Father— 

“The Animals’ Friend Society established'in London con¬ 
gratulates your Holiness on having arisen to the pontifical 
throne. It also congratulates Italy, and every Christian 
sect, as well as men of science and letters, in every place, in 
having at the hoad of the Church of Rome a Vicar of Jesus 
Christ who, in his personage, unites the most profound piety 
with an extensive knowledge of secular science, and who 
appears the most capable person of any safely to lead the 
cause of humanity amidst the waves of agitation which 
trouble the present age. Without mixing in any question ot 
religion, the society is unanimous in its sentiments of respect 
for the disposition which your Holiness has evinced in 
marching with the age, and of seizing all the means pre¬ 
sented by science and art to advance the civilization of man. 
The society is emboldened to address to your Holiness a few 
words on a dreadful defect which exists in almost all the 
systems of education w hich exist, and at the same time to 
supplicate your Holiness to exert all the power possessed by 
so influential a pontiff to remedy the same, in giving to the 
education of youth a new impulse founded on principles the 
most pure and correct. 

“As it would be impossible to develope the views of the 
association on this matter without entering into the cause 
of its foundation, we will venture to intrude on your Holi¬ 
ness for one minute upon the society’s origin. 

“ Amidst the numerous persons who have formed institu¬ 
tions in London for the amelioration of morals, and to repress 
the horrible crimes of which the public journals give such 
frightful details, certain distinguished men, flattering them¬ 
selves with having discovered one of the most powerful 
causes of crime in the cruelty practised by youth towards 
animals, and disgusted by the inhumanity exhibited in the 
streets, these philanthropists formed themselves into a society 
to protect animals from the cruelty of man. This society be¬ 
came popular, and extended itself in many branches, which 
now exist, and by means of its influence every act of injustice 
towards an animal is now considered a crime of which the 
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enrers on animal, est oonsidere comme un crime dost la po¬ 
lice est chargee de prendre connaissance, pour le reprimer. 
Le parlement d’ Angleterre convaincu de la haute importance 
de Phumanite enrers lea animaux, par des discours eloquens 
dans la chambre des representants, a fait passer un loi tres 
severe contre cette cruaute. Cette amelioration dans la 
legislation domestique est due principalement aux efforts 
de M. Martin de Galway. Des le moment qu’il eot la parole, 
la chambre silencieuse ecouta son eloquence avec une atten¬ 
tion profonde. 11 developpe la necessite des interventions 
legislatives pour reprimer la cruaute pratiquee envers les 
b£tes, consideree comme la cause feconde de ees crimes 
horribles qui iufestent la Societe. Les Amis des Animaux 
out fonde leur Societe sur les principes developpes dans la 
chambre par ce grand legislateur. Notre objet done est 
doublement de proteger les etres inferieurs, contre l’oppres- 
sion, et en m§me temps de faire avancer la cause de Phu¬ 
manite, par la suppression d’une source fertile de tous les 
vices. 

La physiologie du cerveau nous a fourni aussi des motifs en¬ 
core plus puiBsans pour assurer notre objet, en nous demon 
trant que les impressions faites pendant l’enfance, impriment 
une influence sur le caractere, pour le reste de la vie. Nous 
sommes con vain cus, que l’enfant, qui commence par piller 
les nids d’oiseaux, est eu danger de devenir voleur; que la 
jeune personne, qui s'amuse a tuer des mouches ou des 
oiseaux, pour son plaisir, est pour cela plus capable d’assasiner 
son semblabie, si elle en avait la tentation. Les plus grands 
criminels ont confess^ que leur premier penchant pour le 
meurtre fut gagne par la vue de la boucherie et par ces 
spectacles sanglans et affreux qu’offrent les echafauds; spec¬ 
tacles qui semblent destines pour detoumer les hommes du 
crime, mais qui font malheureusement Peffet contraire. 
Sans occuper votre Saintete plus longtemps des details, 
quisont dej& developpes dans piusieurs Uvres et sur lesquels 
le cardinal Bellarmin a exeroe son eloquence pieuse, eu 
reprimant toutes sortes d’inhumanite envers les betes : nous 
autres, assures de l’excellence du coeur de votre Saintete, la 
prions de faire fonder une pareille societe a Rome, qui 
etant une fois etablie au centre du christianisme sera imitee 
dans toutes les capitales ou regne la religion catholique. Nous 
prions aussi votre Saintete d'exeroer son autorite paternelle 
pour reprimer oertains spectacles monstrueux qui defigurent 
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police are charged to take cognizance, to repress it. 
The Parliament of England, also convinced of the high im¬ 
portance of humanity to animals, has, by means of eloquent 
speeches in the senate passed a very severe law against this 
species of cruelty. This improvement in domestic legisla¬ 
tion is principally owing to the efforts of Mr. Martin, of 
Galway. The moment he opened his lips, the House in 
silence listened to his eloquence with deep attention: he 
argued the necessity of legislative interference to check 
cruelty to animals, which is now considered as the fruitful 
cause of the horrible crimes which infest society. The 
friends of animals have founded their society on the princi¬ 
ples developed in the senate by this great legislator; and our 
object, then, is not only to protect the lower animals against 
oppression, but at the same time to promote the cause of 
humanity by the suppression of a prolific seed of every vice. 

“The anatomy of the brain has also added increased con¬ 
fidence in us as to our object, by showing us that the im¬ 
pressions made during infancy stamped their influence on the 
character for the remainder of life. We are convinced th*it 
the child who commences by pillaging birds’ nests is in 
danger of becoming a robber—that young persons who 
amuse themselves by killing flies or birds for their pleasure, 
are, owing to this, the more capable of assassinating their 
own kind when a temptation may arise. The greatest 
criminals also have confessed that their first propensity to 
murder was acquired by the sight of butchery, and by the 
bloody and frightful spectacles at the gallows,—exhibitions 
which seem destined to deter persons from crime, but which 
unhappily produce the contrary effect. Without, however, 
infringing more on your Holiness’s time by details which are 
already developed in many works, and uponwhich the Cardinal 
Bellarmin poured forth his pious eloquence in repressing all 
sorts of inhumanity towards beasts, also being ourselves con¬ 
vinced of the excellence of your Highness’s heart, we sup* 
plicate it to cause a similar society to be founded at Rome, 
which once established in the centre of Christianity will, it 
is hoped, be imitated in all the capitals where the Catholic 
religion reigns. 

“We pray also your Holiness to exercise your national 
authority to repress certain horrible exhibitions which dis¬ 
grace humanity in the Christian towns, for example the 
bull fights in Spain, which to us seem most injurious in in- 
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1 humanite dans les villes chretiennes. Les combats de 
taureaux en Espagne, pour prendre un exemple parmi 
d’autres, nous semblent tree vicieux, en inspirant une fausse 
Emulation dans la cruaute; pour ne pas parler du peche 
meme par lequel les hommes exposent leur vie. 

Quand nous voyons les details des hommes tues en nombre 
par les comes des taureaux, dans ces combats, et dont les 
cadavres sanglans retombent sur l’arene avec ceux de leurs 
victimes; quand nous voyons le cheval, animal que la nature 
a destine k un service plus honorable, mourant par des 
blessures inutiles, et joignant son cri avec celui de son 
maitre assassine au meme lieu du massacre ; surtout quand 
nous voyons que cet horrible carnage eet entrepris pour 
1’amusement des personnes de tous rangs et de tous iges, 
meme du beau sexe, nous sommes pr$ts a nous eerier.— 
Sommes-nous dans un etat chretien ou dans un pays barbare ? 

Stirs que votre Saintete regardera, avec des yeux favora- 
bles, nos efforts pour la cause de V humanite, quand nous lui 
disons que ks precis de ce spectacle ont ete accueillis en 
Angleterre avec une horreur generate, ainsi que par nous, 
nous osons la supplier de remedier a un a grand mal. 

Nous avons entendu avec peine que, dans quelques villes 
en Italie, la police met du poison dans les rues pour les 
chiens • dans certain es saisons de l’ete, sous une crainte 
toujours exageree de l’hydrophobie : cette habitude, loin de 
faire le moindre bien dans la suppression de la maladie, dont 
les veritables cas sent tres rare a, non seulement inspire une 
fausse confiance de surete, mais encore elle est un mode 
secret de destruction, employe contre oe fidele gardien de nos 
biens, qui donne aux personnes mal disposes, un mauvais 
exemple d’mutation, capable d'etre employe pour Passassinat 
des hommes. Encore oette habitude a provoque, quelquefois, 
des actes de vengeance de la part des propreitaires des chiens, 
contre la police qui ne se oomporte pas bien avec l’ordre 
civil. Elle est capable aussi de causer la mort des jrauvres 
enfans qui jouent dans les rues, et qui sont exposes a s'em- 
poissoner. Nous prions alors V. 8. de reprimer cette 
coutume; et en meme temps les combats de oet animal, que 
nous considerons comme souvent la cause de la rage canine. 

Nous voulons aj outer encore une reflexion; si votre 
Saintete ne trouve pas que nous envahissions avec trop 
d’hardiesae Penceinte sacree de l’eglise. 11 est d’usage a 
&ome, le jour de St. Antoine, de donner la benediction aux 
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spiring a false emulation in cruelty, without alluding to the 
sm itself in which men expose their lives. When we see 
the very act of numbers of human lives being sacrificed by 
the horns of bulls in these combats,—when we behold the 
bloody corpses fallen on the arena with their victims,— 
when we see the generous steed, which nature has destined 
to a more honourable service, dying by useless wounds, and 
mingling its cries with those of its master, assassinated on 
the same spot of his own destruction,—above all, when we 
see that this horrible carnage is undertaken for the amuse¬ 
ment of persons of all ranks and all ages, even the fair sex, 
can we avoid exclaiming and asking whether we are in a 
Christian state or among a horde of barbarians ? 

“We are sure that your Holiness will regard our efforts 
for the cause of humanity with a favourable eye, when we 
state that the particulars which have been gathered in Eng¬ 
land of these terrible exhibitions have caused general horror, 
as well as it does in ourselves who venture to supplicate your 
Holiness to remedy these crying evils. 

** It is with pain also that we hear that in some towns in 
Italy the police put poison in the streets, at certain times in 
the summer, through fear caused by exaggerated accounts 
of hydrophobia. This practice—far from operating in the 
least in suppressing this malady, real cases of which are 
very rare,—not only inspires a false confidence of safety, but 
is indeed a secret cause of the destruction of this faithful 
guardian of our property, which gives to evil-disposed per¬ 
sons a bad example to follow, and which iB liable to be em¬ 
ployed towards the assassination of human beings; besides 
sometimes provoking acts of vengeance in the owners of dogs 
against the police, which ill agrees with civil order; it being 
liable also to oause the death of poor children who play in 
the streets, and who are thereby exposed to poison them¬ 
selves. We pray, then, your Holiness to repress this custom, 
and also the combats of these animals, which we consider 
are often the cause of canine madness. 

“ We wish to add one reflection more, if your Holiness 
should not consider that we trespass with too much boldness 
on the holy rights of the church. It is the custom at Rome 
on St Anthony’s Day to give a benediction to animals: we 
have already availed ourselves of this ceremony to say to 
our pupils ‘ take tare not to ill-treat animate on which the 
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animaux: nous nous somraes servis deja de cete ceremonie 
pour dire a nos eleves, “ Prenez garde de ne pas maltraiter 
les animaux sur lesquels V Apotre de Jesus Christ prononce 
aujourd'hui la benediction,** 

II nous semble que ce serait utile, en poursuivant notre 
objct, si votre Saintete voulait commander a tout le clerge 
de precher un sermon chaque annee, le 17 janvier, contre la 
cruaute envers les animaux, et d’exercer lour influence pas¬ 
torale, pour reprimer, surtout dans la jeunesse, un vice 
qui est tellement capable de corrompre le coeur, et de pre¬ 
parer la voie pour des crimes qui sont dangereux memo 
pour la societe. 

Dans un siecle oil, parmi plusieurs erreurs locales, il est 
facile de distinguer un grand mouvement vers le bien, nous 
ne soirunes pas sans esperance de la realisation d'une meilleure 
condition de l’homme sur la terre. 

Les grands evenemens qui s’approchent jctent leur ombres 
en avant ; une tradition obscure se trouve, dans tous les 
pays, du regne futur de la vertu d’une regeneration de letat 
primitif de la felicite ; elle semble indiquer un changement 
essentiel dans la constitution de la societe. Oride qui dans 
ses metamorphoses a reduit, en vers, la mythologie emblema- 
tique de tous les pays, a bien exprime l’ancien etat, ou les 
animaux vivaient en amitie avec l’homme ; etat qui semble 
etre le reflet payen d’une verite reconnue dans l’histoire 
sainte : et Virgile, dans son quatrieme eglogue, semble pre- 
dire le retour de ce bonheur ancien, de la paix generate de la 
nature, quand le lion se couchait avec l’agneau : enfin l’&ge 
d’or, dont le retour fut cbante par les Sybilles, mais que les 
bons chretiens, et surtout l’abbe Guerin du Rocher, conaide- 
rent comme une certaine prediction du christianisme, repan- 
due dans les pays payens. 

Nous nous flattons que ce temps s’approche : deja l’Huma- 
nite, generatrice de tout bien, procedo avec le siecles. La 
Philosophic et la Vertu s’embrassent. La Science, dej& en 
marche sur une voie plus elevee, semble fouler aux pied^ ce 
genie du neant du siecle passe qui, sons la forme de matenal- 
isme, essayait de s’emparer de l’esprit des savans. Elle 
s’avance a cote de la religion. La Justice retributive a 
montre son chemin a tout le monde. La morale a triompbe 
sur la physique ; car la vraie metaphysique religieuse s’est 
etablie dans le raisonnement de l’homrae et la piete dans son 
coeur. Nous esperons done que les belles-lettres et les beaux- 
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apostle of Jesus Christ on this day pronounces his benediction .* 
It seems to as that it would greatly promote our object if 
your Holiness would command all the clergy to preach a 
sermon on every 17th of January against cruelty to animals, 
and to exercise his pastoral influence to repress (particularly 
in youth) a vice thus capable of corrupting the heart and 
paving the way to crimes which are dangerous to society. 

“ Tn an age, where among many local errors, it is easy to 
distinguish a great advancement towards the accomplishment 
of what is good, we are not without hope as to the realiza¬ 
tion of a better condition of man in this world. 

“ Great events in approaching cast their shadows before 
them. An obscure tradition exists of the future reign of 
virtue—of a regeneration of the primitive state of happiness, 
and which seem to indicate an essential change in the con¬ 
dition of society. Ovid, who in his * Metamorphoses’ has 
reduced to verse the emblematical mythology of all countries, 
has well described the primitive state when animals lived in 
friendship with man, a state which seems the pagan reflec¬ 
tion of the truth acknowledged in sacred history. And 
Virgil, in his fourth ‘Eclogue,* seems to predict the return 
of this primitive happiness, and of the general peace of 
nature, when the lion lied down by the lamb—the age of 
gold, the return of which was sung by tl^e Sybilles, but 
which good Christians, and above all the Abbe Guerin de 
Rocher, consider as a certain prediction of Christianity. 

“ We flatter ourselves that the time approaches. Already 
does humanity, the parent of every good, proceed with the 
age. Philosophy and virtue unite. And science already 
marches on an elevated path, seeming to trample on that 
genius of nothingness of the past age which, under the form 
of materialism, tries to confuse the minds of the learned. It 
advances hand and hand with religion. Retributive justice 
has shewn the way to every one. Morals have triumphed over 
physics; the true religious metaphysics having established 
itself in the breast of man and in the piety of his heart. We 
hope, then, that the belles lettres and the arts, such as all 
useful inventions, will find their proper places, like rays of 
light coming from the centre of unity, under the auspices 
of a pontiff who eminently unites in himself the virtues of 
charity to all the qualities of a great man. 
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arts, ainsi que toutes lea inventions utiles, retrouveront leurs 
propres places, comme rayons de lumiere provenant du centre 
de l’unite, sous les auspices d’un Pontife, qui unit eminem- 
ment les vertus de la Charite a toutes les qualites d*un 
grand homme. 

Avec ces hautes considerations et des esperances de votre 
benediction sur nos efforts, nous osons nous dire, 

DE VOTRE SAINTETE, 

Les tres-obeissans Serviteurs. 

(Signe) T. Forster, (Signe Lewis Gompertz, 

Secretaire Honoraire Stranger. Secretaire Honoraire. 

Bureau de la Societe. — Nov. 2, 1846. 


ADVENTURES OF CATS. 

A fine large fcray tom-cat was, in November last, brought 
in from Innerleithen per carrier, packed up in a basket toa 
family residing in Leith Walk. It remained there about 
three months, and had become thoroughly domesticated and 
reconciled to its new abode. At the end of that time, namely, 
early in February, it was transferred to a family in Scotland- 
street, but with whom it remained only two days, when it 
found an opportunity of escape. No more was heard of 
Tom till about three weeks ago, when, to the utter astonish¬ 
ment of his original owner, he made his appearance at 
Innerleithen, worn and weary, but bearing nnmistakeable 
tokens of his identity. How he managed to subsist through 
the interval of four months, or what guide be had through 
the 80 miles of country between Edinburgh arid Innerleithen, 
over hills and streams, and cultivated fields, and barren 
moors, which he had never traversed before, save in the 
covered basket, must, we suppose, remain for ever among 
the mysteries of natural history .—Caledonian Mercury. 
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“ With these high considerations, and the hopes of your 
benediction on our efforts, we humbly subscribe ourselves, 

Your Holiness’s very obedient Servants, 

“ T. FOltSTER, Hon. Foreign Secretary. 
LEWIS GOMPERTZ, Hon. Secretary. 

“ Society . ffice, 18, Strand, London, 

“ November 2nd, 1846.” 


THAMES.— Sagacity of a Cat. —John Murphy, was 
brought before Mr. Ingham, on remand, charged with being 
in the Hutchison’s Arms public-house, in Devonport-street, 
Commercial-road, with intent to commit felony.—It ap¬ 
peared that the prisoner was in the tap-room of the Hutchi- 
on*s_Arms, and was missed shortly before the house was 
closed. A few minutes afterwards Mrs. Arthur found that 
a favourite cat was very uneasy, and exhibited the same 
symptoms of rage as if it w as fighting w ith another cat. 
Mrs. Arthur stroked the cat, and addressed it with such 
words as “ What’s the matter, pussy V” “ come here* puss;” 
but she could not quiet the animal, and it alternately rushed 
at the fire-place and returned to its mistress, purring and 
mewing loudly for some time. At l^st, Mrs. Arthur searched 
the room, but could find nothing unusual, and then called 
her son, and us the faithful animal repeatedly flew at the 
fire-place and retreated again, he at last thought of looking 
up the chimney, where he found the cause of the cat’s alarm 
in the person of Murphy, who was pulled down by the heels 
into the tap-room, and it was with difficulty that the en¬ 
raged cat was restrained from springing upon his face, and 
doing him serious injury. He was given into the custody 
of Taplin, No. 234 K, who recognised the prisoner as a 
desperate and determined thief. 

Affection in a Cat.— An affecting instance of the strong 
attachment of a cat came under our observation a day or 
two ago. A little boy of our acquaintance, the youngest 
child of a widowed mother, a uild, gentle little fellow, “too 
good,” as old women say, ** for this world,” was attacked 
with scarlet fever, and after a brief illness, died. A little 
cat, which had been his playmate in health, was a constant 
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attendant with his mother as she waited on the poor little 
fellow in his affliction. Pussy was wont to sit for hours on 
a table, watching the countenance of the boy as he lay in 
bed, and when he died was quite disconsolate. It drooped 
its head, refused all food, and died in a day or two after.— 
North and South Skidds Gazette. 


Animals Imitating Death to save their Lives. —During 
a visit to Cumberland we found several hedgehogs in Ingle¬ 
wood Forest. One of these, in order to destroy it, we put into 
the pond. It swam about in a circular direction for some 
time, and reached the shore. After putting it into the water 
a second time, it remained motionless, and apparently dead, 
and we left it on the grass. During the night, however, it 
walked away. The spider will imitate death to save itself; 
and canaries have been taught by some showmen to look as 
if they were dead. The most curious case, however, is that 
of a fox in the north. A farmer had discovered that he 
came along a beam in the night to seize his poultry. He 
accordingly sawed the end of the beam nearly through, and 
in the night the fox fell into a place whence he could not 
escape. On going to him in the morning, the farmer found 
him stiff, and as he thought, lifeless. Taking him out of 
the building he threw him on the dunghill, but in a short 
time Reynard opened his eyes, and seeing that all was safe 
and clear, galloped away to the mountains, showing more 
cunning than the man who ensnared him*— Preston 
Chronicle. 


EXTRACT FROM “ THE CRISIS,” (Belgium Paper), 
AND LETTER FROM HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
OF PRUSSIA. 

“ Addresses of the Animals' Friend Society to the French 
Provisional Government. 

Among the many inconveniences submitted to by every new 
government may be reckoned the multiplicity of addresses 
of congratulation, and of advice which pour in from all 
quarters; among these, however, there are some of eminent 
utility, such we believe to be the address which the Animals' 
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Fmnd Society of London have so lately presented, one to 
the government, and one to the Secretary of the Nation, 
considered as the organ of French politics. The society have 
here taken a very wide view of the subject under considera¬ 
tion in regarding the amelioration of future generations aB 
greatly depending on the abolition of cruelty to animals. At 
first we were startled with such a proposition; but on a little 
reflection on the nature of the human mind, and the lasting 
influence of early impressions, we have become convinced of 
the soundness of their views: we have no room to day for 
further comments,—the following are the addresses to the 
merits of which we may return on some future occasion. 

[Here follow the addresses, the shortest of which only our 
space allows us to give. ] 


To the Editor of the National Journal of the French 
Republic, Secretary to the Provisional Government. 

The humble Petition of the Animals' Friend Society , for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals . 

The members of this Institution having established laws for 
the protection of dumb animals in England from the cruelty 
of man, and relieved the country generally from a mass of 
evils, not only inflicted upon them, but the dreadful conse¬ 
quences which follow on mankind from the habit of cruelty 
to the dumb creation, feel equally desirous of extending 
these benefits to other countries. France is now the country 
before the eyes of all Europe,—it is a country that is cele¬ 
brated for its civilisation, and has the advantage over other 
countries of being unfettered by a weight of useless laws, 
established in the age of barbarism. It has now only to say 
that cruelty to animals shall not be with impunity, and soon 
shall we find this guilt on the wane, and the feelings of the 
better class of society defended from being outraged, by acts 
which daily occur in the public streets, in vivisection rooms 
and in many other places. The establishing then of an act 
to prevent such cruelty is, your Petitioners numbly submit, 
what is required, and for it to embrace such objects as your 
superior wisdom shall think fit. But the long experience 
the managers of this society have had with the administra¬ 
tion of the English statute, and the many deficiencies they 
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have found in its action, have led them, with great deference, 
to submit that the following character and objects should 
distinctly be impressed on the statute,—it should then express 

That this be entituled an Act for the amelioration of the treat¬ 
ment of Dumb Animals . 

1st.—That if any person witness or is informed of any act 
of cruelty to any animal, it shall be lawful for him to give 
the offender in charge of the police,* or to demand his or 
her address (which the offender shall be bound by certain 
penalties to furnish,) and then apply to a Justice of the 
Peace to summon him to appear and answer to the charge ; 
and that if found guilty, he or she shall be punished, by im¬ 
prisonment or by fine, the half of which shall go to the 
prosecutor, and the other half spent in maintaining the 
injured animal for a time free of lat>our. 

2nd.—That no witnesses on either side shall be heard 
without being sworn, being ill-used for the owner or any 
other person to defend it in the same way as he would 
defend any other property of him or herself, or of any other 
person; that is to say, should any injury be inflicted by 
any person on the offender in defence of an animal, the 
defender shall not be liable to any other punishment than if 
lie were to inflict a similar injury in defence of inanimate 
property. 

Baldwin F. Weatherdon, President. 

N. F. Gribble, Vice-President. 

Lewis Gompertz, Hon. Secretary. 

T. S. M. Foster, Foreign Hon. Sec., Brussels. 

Julius Ames, American United States Hon. Sec. 

(By Authority .) 

Issued at a Meeting of the Committee of the AnimaVs\Friend 
Society , on the 3rd of March 1848, Oval, Kennington , 
near London . 

The petition and the address having been forwarded by 
Dr. Foster to M. Lamartine, then President of the Republic, 
I)r. F. was shortly after this informed that the French 
Government had passed a law against cruelty to animals, 
however insignificant, and that it has since been acted on. 

* And the police shall be bound to take him in charge, whether he 
witnessed the offence or not, 
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£In the petition, page 266 being wrong, it is to be cancelled, and this leaf 
substituted.] 

The Humble Petition of the Animals’ Friend Society 


To the Editor of the Journal of the French Republic , Secretary' to 
the Provisional Government, 

The members of this institution having established laws for the 
protection of dumb animals in England from the cruelty of man, 
and relieved the country generally from a mass of evils not only 
inflicted upon them, but the dreadful consequences which follow 
on mankind from the habit of cruelty to the dumb creation, 
feel equally desirous of extending these benefits to other coun¬ 
tries. France is now the country before the eyes of all Europe, 
—it is a country that is celebrated for its civilization, and has 
the advantage over every other country of not being fettered by a 
weight of useless laws, established in the age of barbarism. It 
has now only to say that cruelty to animals shall not be with 
impunity, and soon shall we find this guilt on the wane, and 
the feelings of the better class of society defended from being 
outraged, by acts which daily occur in the public streets, in 
vivisecting rooms, and in many other places. The establishing, 
then, an Act to prevent cruelty is, your petitioners humbly 
submit, what is required, and for it to embrace such objects as 
your superior wisdom shall think fit. But the long experience 
the managers of this society have had with the administration 
of the English statute, and the many deficiencies they have 
found in its action, have led them, with great deference, to 
submit that the following character and objects should distinctly 
be impressed on the statute. It should then express:— 

That this be intituled , u An Act for the Amelioration of the Treat¬ 
ment of Dumb Animals 

1st. That if any person witness or is informed of any act of 
cruelty to any animal, it shall be lawful for him to give the 
offender in charge of the police (and the police shall be bound 
to take him in charge whether he witnessed the offence or not), 
or to demand his or her address (which the offender shall be 
bound by certain penalties to furnish), and then apply to a 
justice of the peace to summon him to appear to answer the 
charge ; and that if found guilty, he or she shall be punished 
by imprisonmment or by fine, the half of which shall go to the 
prosecutor, and the other half spent in maintaining the injured 
animal for a time free of labour. 

2nd. That no witnesses on either side should be heard without 
being sworn; and that upon a charge being preferred, any 
witness should state anything untrue, he shall himself be liable 
to punishment. 

3rd. That the evidence of the complainant shall be deemed 
sufficient without any other witness, which the justice shall not 
require, but that the complainant may produce witnesses if he 
should choose. 

4th. That the justice shall proceed more on the facts and 
features of the case than on the evidence of opposing witnesses, 
and that it shall be lawful for the offender to be cross-questioned 
by the complainant or the court, or by both, so as to unfold the 
truth against himself of his own guilt or innocence. , 
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bth. That the commonness of an offence shall never be re¬ 
ceived as an excuse for its commission. 

6th. That severe whipping of horses, &c., shall be deemed 
4m offence, as well as using the butt-end of the whip, also over¬ 
loading, over-driving, furious driving, over-riding, and stinting 
of the proper food or -water according to the means of the owner. 

7th. That the size, weight, construction, and material of all 
whips, spurs, bits, and other instruments of coercion shall be 
regulated by law. 

8th. The address of every vehicle shall be legibly on it. 

9th. That all painful experiments on living auimals shall 
be deemed cruelty under this Act; also all improper harshness 
in slaughter-houses ; also all baiting and fighting of bulls, bears, 
dogs, cocks, and other animals ; and that all such acts shall come 
under the severe penalties of the law. 

10th. That it shall be the duty of the police to interfere in 
cases of cruelty to animals. 

11th. That every individual shall have a right to interfere 
in cases of cruelty to animals. 

12th. That all costs which are now defrayed by defendants, 
shall be defrayed by the court without charge to the com¬ 
plainants (unless nonsuited.) 

13th. That all domestic or domesticated animals shall be 
more particularly the special objects of this Act. 

14tli. That no animal shall be deemed beyond the dis¬ 
cretionary adjudication of the magistrates. 

15th. That all assaults on individuals who interfere in 
cases of cruelty to animals, or attempts to create a mob 
around him or her, shall be severely punished. 

16th. That should any favourite animal be killed or injured 
by any person, the owner may claim compensation for his 
own loss or injury on the occasion, independently of the sen¬ 
tence for the cruelty to the victim. 

17th. (Additional clause.) That all masters and mistresses 
of any vehicle or animal shall be responsible for the appear¬ 
ance of their servants who may be charged under this Act. 

18th. (Additional clause.) It shall be lawful, in case of any 
animal being ill used, for its owner or any other person to 
defend it in the same way as he would defend any other pro¬ 
perty of him or herself or of any other person ; that is to say, 
should any injury be inflicted by any person on the offender in 
defence of an animal, the defender shall not be liable to any 
other punishment than if he were to inflict a similar injury 
in defence of inanimate property. 

Baldw in F. Weatherdon, President 

N. F. Gribble, Vice President. 

Lewis Gompertz, Hon. Secretary. 

T. M. Forster, Foreign Hon. See. (Bruges.) 

Julius Ames, United States Hon. Sec. 

(By authority.) 

Issued at a meeting of the Committee of the Animals * Friend 
Society , on the 3rd of March , 1848, Oval, Kennington , near 
London. 
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And previous to this, having presented some of the So¬ 
ciety's Reports to His Majesty, the King of Prussia, the 
following courteous reply has been received :— 

“ 4, Carlton Terrace, Feb. 1H43. 

“ Sir,— I have his Majesty’s commands to thank you for the pre¬ 
sentation of the Reports of ‘ the Animals’ Friend Society,’ and to ex- 

S ress his Majesty’s gratification at the successful efforts made by the 
ociety for the attainment of so desirable an object, to which hi* 
Majesty’s own attention has been long devoted. In thus executing 
his Majesty’s orders I have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient 
Servant, “ Bunsen.” 


THE DOG AND HIS MASTER. 

The Almighty, who gave the dog to be the companion of our 
pleasures and our toils, hath invested him with a nature 
noble and incapable of deceit. He forgets neither friend nor 
foe—remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury. 
He hath a share of man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s 
falsehood. You may bribe a soldier to slay a man with his 
sword, or a witness to take life by false accusation; but you 
cannot make a hound to tear his benefactor. He i9 the 
friend of man, save when man justly incurs his enmity.— 
Walter Scott . 

BARBARITY OF WHALE FISHING. 

( Caiman's Anecdotes from “ the Spirit of Humanity) 

The maternal affection of the whale is striking and affecting. 
The cub being insensible to danger, is easily harpooned, 
when the tender affection of the mother is so manifested, as 
not unfrequently to bring it in reach of the cruel whalers. 
Hence, though a cub is of little value, yet it is sometimes 
struck as a snare for its affectionate mother! In this case 
she joins it at the surface of the water, whenever it has oc¬ 
casion to rise for respiration, encourages it to swim away; 
assists it by taking it under her fin; and seldom deserts it 
while life remains. She is then dangerous to approach, 
but affords frequent opportunities for attack. She loses 
all regard for her own safety, in anxiety for the pre¬ 
servation of her yonng; dashes through the midst of her 
enemies, despises the danger that threatens her, and 
even voluntarily remains with her offspring, after various 
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attacks have been made on herself. In the whale fishery 
of 1814 a harpooner struck a young whale, with the bar¬ 
barous hope of its leading to the poor mother. Presently 
she arises, and seising the young one, dragged about a 
hundred fathoms of line out of the boat, with remarkable 
force and velocity. Again she arose to the surface, darted 
furiously to and fro; frequently stopped short, or suddenly 
changed her direction, and gave every visible intimation of 
extreme agony. For a length of time she continued thus 
to act, though closely pursued by the boats; and inspired 
with courage and resolution by her concern for her offspring, 
seemed regardless of the danger that surrounded her. Being 
at length struck with six harpoons, she was killed by her 
savage pursuers. 


THREE STAGES OF CRUELTY. 

The following three plates ate nearly copies of designs of 
Cruikshank, and are extracted from the Spirit of Humanity 
(kindly presented to me) showing the popular modes of 
cruelty at that time ;—the scenes, it appears, being taken 
from America. 

The first represents an imaginary collection of children 
engaged in their diversions. The wretch on the right hand 
is tying a bone to a dog's tail to hurry it through the streets, 
the affectionate creature turning round and innocently at¬ 
tempting to lick his hand. In another place is a dog being 
deprived of his ears and tail, also cock fighting, cat worry¬ 
ing, and other practices of those times, proceeding also to 
the insulting and pelting of a poor decrepit woman. The 
second plate shows a number of the usual cruelties practised 
in the streets, markets, and fairs; and the third plate is a 
representation of cruelty in maturity, the chief actor being 
supposed to be a hackney coachman, the skeleton of a horse 
which he had killed by starvation and ill-treatment, being 
in the back ground, and on the right is the representation 
of an unfortunate female, whom, having seduced and de¬ 
ceived, he charged with a robbery committed by himself, 
and thus caused her death. The object of the artist having 
been to show how cruelty to animals leads to cruelty to 
man, and finally the execution of the perpetrator is sup¬ 
posed to follow. 
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PROGRESS OP CRUELTY. 


A 



thb first stags of osusltt. 


What various scenes of cruel sport 
The infant race employ, 

What future baseness, must import 
The tyrant in the boy. 

Behold a youth of gentler look, 

To save the creature's pain, 

‘Oh take! ; he cries. <here take my book, 
But tears and book are vain. 


m 


Learn from this ftur example, you 
Whom savage sports delight, 
How cruelty disgusts the view, 
While pity charms the sight. 




PROGRESS OF CRUELTY. 



THE SECOND STAGE OF CRUELTt. 

° The generous steed in feeble age, 

Subdued by labor lies, 

And mourns a cruel master’s rage, 

While nature strength denies. 

“ The tender lamb o’er-drove and faint, 
Amidst expiring throes, 

Bleats forth its innocent complaint, 

And dies beneath the blows. 

“ Inhuman wretches ! whence proceeds 
This coward cruelty ? 

What interest springs from barbarous deeds I 
What joy from misery V* 







PROGRESS OF CRUELTY. 



CRUELTY IPf MATURITY. 


My conscience has a thousand several tongue*, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villian; 

Cruelty, perjury, in the highest degree, 

Murder, stern murder in the direst degree, 

All several crimes, all us’d in each degree : 

Throng to the bar all crying, Guilty! Guilty!! 

I shall despair—There is no creature loves me: 

And, if I die. no soul shall pity me 

\ay wherefore should they I Shakespaart 
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LIEUT. R. GORDON CUMMING’S SPORTS. 

The newspapers have been useful in exposing the revolting 
amusements has described in Lieut. C’s. work, which are 
truly remarked as “ actually hideous.” The intrepidity and 
skill of the huntsman may have its admirers, but the 
cruelty and injustice of such deeds is that which should 
engross our attention, and I can only look on a work which 
exultingly and unblushingly relates them, as an outrage to 
humanity, an insult to the age, and a serious offence to 
the Deity ! What right has any man to go the wilds of 
South Africa to commit murder and misery among harm¬ 
less animals, or among animals who have never injured 
him, and living in peace and harmony together “ with 
their heads on their comrades sterns and sides ,’ 9 and what 
can be the pleasure in disturbing their enjoyment? The 
author may talk of the pleasure of shooting , bagging , and 
maiming hippopotami, but he surely cannot think that he 
shows his respect for their Maker, in thus destroying and 
mutilating his works. It is to be hoped he has now had 
fun and mischief enough so that a time may not come when 
some wild beast may lay him prostrate and retaliate the 
injuries. It is to be hoped, however, that on reflection he 
will see the injustice of such sports and abstain from further 
violence to others, and useless risk to himself, so that 
hippopotami and himself, too, may spend the remainder of 
their days in happiness and repose. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON VEGETARIANISM. 

In having, in page 207, stated that the major part of the 
members of the Vegetarian Society abstained from the flesh 
of animals, but used eggs, milk, butter, and cheese, the 
meaning was not (as has been misunderstood) that they did 
not all abstain from flesh, but merely that the major part 
was of persons who abstained from flesh, but not from the 
latter articles. I have also to allude to a letter just received 
from Dr. Forster, stating that he has for forty years 
adopted vegetarianism, occasionally varied by experiment* 
by a mixed diet of animal and vegetable; that he always 
found the first most conducive to his health and strength, 
and found the mixed diet productive of head-aches and other 
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ailments. The learned Doctor thus being in accordance 
with the Vegetarian Society if not with the majority of other 
persons. 

In my last article also, baring objected to the analysis 
of food to determine its relative degree of nutriment, I 
now find my objections sanctioned by statements in the 
Labourers’ Friend Society, No. 11, (from Belts Messenger) 
in which quite opposite results are drawn from those I have 
quoted (in page 209) which says that every 1001b. of bread 
oontains of nutriment 801b. ; meat, 35; French beans, 92; 
greens and turnips, 8; carrots, 14 ; potatoes, 25. But Bell 
says that 1001b. of potatoes are equal for nutriment to meat 
without bone, 25 ; beans, 28 ; wheaten bread, 35 ; parsnips 
and carrots, 190 ; turnips, 300 ; cabbages, 400. So that (by 
Percy and Vauquelin) bread contains 4-5ths of nutriment, 
and meat a little more than one-third, while BeU makes 
meat one-third more nutritious than bread. Potatoes, 
Percy and Vauquelin estimate as consisting of one-fourth of 
pure nutriment, while Bell makes it consist of one-fourth of 
the nutriment of meat. In French beans also, the two 
analysis quite disagree. But both estimates seem valueless 
as not resting on any foundation whatever, and it is proble¬ 
matical as to bow the authors themselves could have thought 
their statements correct, as they talk familiarly of an 
imaginary thing by weight and measure, which they have 
never seen nor handled, I should be glad if they would pro¬ 
duce a sample of pure nutriment; if they can not they 
ought not to persist, and indeed no one can doubt that 
vegetables contain much nutriment when they see the 
strength of a horse derived from mere grass, but whatever 
analysis is made without making the peculiar constitution of 
the eater one of the preliminaries, must be abortive. 


OBSERVATIONS ON " THE ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.'’ 

(From the 1 5th and ICtA Numbers of ** The Animals* Friend” 

The Animals’ Friend Society, being now in a dilapidated 
state, naturally turns its eyes to another Society of greater 
power,— a Society which mainly owes its existence to the 
same hands as does the A. F. S., namely, to those of its Hon. 
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Secretary, the late Hon. Sec. of the former, Lewis Gom- 
pertz, Esq., one of the chief founders of that Society, by 
whose exertions alone, when it had fallen into decay, it was 
worked out of its difficulties, and who laid the foundation of 
its present prosperity. This gentleman now calls on that 
Society to do its duty, to use the instruments it has forced 
out of the original hands, and do the work which in con¬ 
sequence remains undone. The public would do well, be¬ 
fore it gives it its patronage, to see whether it would be most 
advantageously bestowed; and to examine the Reports of 
the old Society, to see whether its former strict economy and 
*eal are still evinced in the management; and not be dazzled 
by its royalty and high patronage in its favour, but to look 
to its deeds alone,—to encourage it if it acts well, and frown 
on it if the reverse. 

It appears by its Reports that its funds are very large— 
several’thousand pounds being idly hoarded up by it in pub¬ 
lic securities, instead of being spent in the suppression of 
cruelty. Let it only be recollected how much there is to do, 
and how little is done;—let us only look at many of our pro¬ 
vincial towns, Walsall, Manchester, Bristol, &c., &c., and 
observe the dog-fighting, the skinning of sheep before life is 
extinct, the barge horses on the canals which are dying 
under their labour and the lash, and other evils too numerous 
to mention,—evils which might be checked by appointing 
agents in the various places required, and applying the funds 
to pay them, this having been the intention of the donors. 
To keep a respectable sum at interest as a reserve is, we ad¬ 
mit, very proper, say £1000 : but to let j£300Q or £4000 lie 
useless and unemployed for posterity, when its service is so 
deeply required at the present time, seems, we are sorry to 
say, the height of mismanagement; and should it so happen 
that this fortune should at some future period fall into im¬ 
proper hands, the whole might be sacrificed at once to enrich 
some individuals alone. Who knows whether the successors 
will be men of humanity and honour ? Such men are not 
every day’s produce: and if none should present themselves 
fit to take the reins, what will become of the money? The very 
name of that Society may then be nowhere found but under 
the quiet dust of the Court of Chancery shelves. Why then not 
use the means now, instead of waiting till it may be too late ? 
Has every tiling been done and a bonus left ? Why not at 
least devote some of it in employing proper persons to visit 
pur schools, and there drilling in the seeds of humanity by 
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tracts and word of mouth. Here we should have good fruits, 
while in the Bank they only produce money. We grant that 
that Society spends a large sum annuallybut large sums 
spent, unless with adequate results, are not what we want 
In order, then, to judge of this, let us examine its 20th Re¬ 
port (1846). Here we find between £2000 and £3000 worth 
of stock ; dividends £96 19s. 6d. The total expenditure fe 
£1086 18s. 0d., of which £299 13s. 4d. has been in con¬ 
stable’s wages ; £155 (now £200) salary to the Secretary, and 
£83 16s. to his clerk; £38 16s. to the Collector; £100 for 
Rent; £104 18s. for printing ; and only £19 19s. for costs 
of prosecutions. The number of Prosecutions are stated at 
250. And £2634 15s. lOd. having it appears by the Report 
of 1847 been laid out by it in the purchase of stock. 

Let this, then, be compared with the 8th Report of the 
Animals' Friend Society (1840. Here £480 5s. 3d. had 
been received, of which £137 19s. went to Constables; 
£76 16s. lOd. costs of Prosecutions. The salary of thfe Sec¬ 
retary-ship, as well as of part of the duty of inspecting, had 
all been saved.—Mr. Gompertz having gratuitously taken 
those offices on himself. The Rent had also been saved, 
and had been provided for by the Committee, £47 17s. 6Jd. 
had defrayed the expenses of Assistant Secretary and Col¬ 
lector; and the printing, which was that year unusually 
large, was £105 18s. 6d. 

Here the outlay for constables is not much above half that 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani¬ 
mals, while the Prosecutions of the Animals’ Friend Society 
are 487 nearly double, yet without capital, and £53 in debt 
to the Treasurer. £19 19s. seems very little for 250 cases of 
the Royal 8ociety; but which cases are not for the most part 
at all identified as are those of the Animals’ Friend Society, 
so that there is no check to misrepresentation; therefore, 
without wishing to impeach its good intentions, they ought 
we think to be open to public inspection, and we are com¬ 
pelled to express our total disbelief of the general statements 
ostentatiously put forth by the Royal Society, that none of 
its cases are ever dismissed by the magistrates,—the agents 
of the Animals' Friend Society having frequently stated their 
having witnessed dismissals of cases brought by the Royal 
Society; the managers of which are therefore urgently recom¬ 
mended by us to look scrupulously at the statements of the 
constables before they give them credence. We are, how¬ 
ever, willing to admit that the dismissals are less numerous 
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than those of the Animals’ Friend Society; but the chief 
reason being that the former seems to abstain from bringing 
forward sucn cases, however flagrant, before the magistrates, 
as it thinks they will dismiss. This the Animals’ Friend So¬ 
ciety does not do: its object being to fight the battle, and 
lay the defects of administration and legislation before the 
public, in order that both may be amended. 

Our remarks may appear hostile to the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; but we protest that 
they are not so. We have no interest in its injury, it being 
too late for the Animals’ Friend Society to gain strength at 
its expense. All that is wished is to see it keep to its work, 
to render it efficient, and for it to live to the honour of pos¬ 
terity. Nor do we object to the Secretary and officers being 
well paid ; but then let not their services be chiefly confined 
to objects which might now, as at former times, be chiefly 
performed gratuitously by the members, there being so much 
other work for the paid agents to do. 

The last Report of that Society evinces much talent and 
good feeling of the speakers, yet not without some import¬ 
ant objections : the extreme and intrusive adulation paid 
by it to nobility and rank being one of its mistakes ; and 
its energetic appeal for more funds not being well supported 
by the large amount it keeps unemployed. The Rev. 
Richard Burgess properly advised its appliance to the dis¬ 
seminating of humanity in schools ; but this gentleman is 
not one of the Committee. The Report does, we are glad 
to find, touch on the subject; but no item in the balance- 
sheet shows that any money has been expended in this way. 
The Chairman, the Lord Bishop of St. David’s, has again 
evinced his high talents and good feeling. But here we 
were, as in the 20th Report, sorry to consider the good of 
animals considered by the right rev. prelate as only the se¬ 
condary object of the Society and the legislature—not the 
chief one; and treating the objections of some persons, viz., 
that animals are not proper subjects for legislation, as if such 
notions could not be well disputed,—remarking, however, 
that “ though the idea had something plausible in it, he 
was not prepared to give it unqualified assentand we 
regret to see these remarks met with cheers. To us this 
idea seems the height of injustice. Wht are animals not 
fit subjects for legislation ? Is it because they cannot legis¬ 
late' for themselves ? Or is it because their importance is 
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too small ? Or because they are not sentient and reason* 
able beings, and therefore devoid of rights ? How is it pos¬ 
sible so absurd an idea can be tolerated ! The object of 
the statute was undoubtedly the benefit of dumb animals ; 
and mankind here comes in only for a consecutive share : 
they have statutes enough for themselves. 

That Society has done well in prosecuting a case of the 
cruel conveyance of calves; but have, it appears, marred 
its good intentions by committing or sanctioning the very 
horrible crime itself to prove its guilt. Here we find Dr. 
George Burroughs and Mr. Grainger represented as having 
deliberately tortured a poor calf in a similar way for six 
hours, “ till it exhibited marked indications of suffering, by 
moaning and violent struggles ; all the parts of the head 
became hot and swollen, the membrane covering the eye was 
red and vescular, and frothy saliva escaped in considerable 
quantity and swollen like a hide-bound animal, 1 * &c., &c., 
and a variety of horrible effects are anatomically described. 
This is, indeed, too bad! The case was defended on the 
evidence of several interested calf-dealers, who told the 
court it was all right, without a remedy : and the court be¬ 
lieved them. Mr. Serjeant Adams and the magistrates also 
considering that the practice being the common one, and 
not done from malice, the cruelty was not wanton, and the 
case was quashed. But if great cruelties for paltry pur¬ 
poses are not wanton, most of the convictions have been 
wrong. That society has, however, done right in enter¬ 
taining the intention of making this dismissal a ground for 
an attempt on its part to get the Act amended. 

It may be right also to state that the late amendment of 
Mr. Martin’s Act having been caused by that Society is in¬ 
correct. It was done by the Animals’ Friend Society, which 
first introduced the subject to Mr. Pease, its author. 

The following is extracted from the Reports of former 
years , in testimony of the estimation in ivhich the 
Society and its Secretary have been held . 

Third Report of the S, for JP. C.A. ( page 12), June 9, 1829. 

N. Goldsmid, Esq., in moving the cordial thanks of the 
meeting (at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, on the 
9th of June, 1829), to the Hon. Secretary for his xealous 
and unwearied exertions in the discharge of his office, passed 
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an eloquent eulogium on the distinguished services rendered 
by that gentleman to the Society. The name of Gompertz 
and humanity, he said, were inseparably connected toge¬ 
ther. He had at all hazards, and at the sacrifice ef much 
valuable time, devoted himself to the interests of the 
Society. On referring to the minutes of the Committee, it 
would be found that Mr. Gompertz was never absent from 
any of their meetings ; and the newspapers would show that 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred which came before the 
magistrates, his hon. friend was present to advance the 
cause of humanity to the brute creation. 

Fifth Report of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 

Animals (now Royal) 20th June , 1881, at Exeter Hall. 

N. Goldsmid remarked (see its page 13), that he “ had 
watched the Society since it had first been established, and 
he had usually moved the vote of thanks he was now about 
to propose. It was impossible for him, in words, to express 
his feelings. To those who knew not the hon. gentleman 
he was about to name, it would appear that he was guilty 
of the grossest flattery, in speaking of the merits of the 
Hon. Secretary, L. Gompertz, Esq.,” &c., &c. (cheers.) 
“ When this Society was in difficulties, his honorable friend 
came forward, at the risk of his responsibility, to support it, 
and had by his exertions placed it on a firm footing. The 
exertions of his hon. friend had been continued so un- 
weariedly,—he had, through good report and through evil 
report, supported it,” &c., &c., “and had sacrificed com¬ 
fort and convenience for the welfare of the Society*’ (cheers.) 
He voted thanks to Mr. Gompertz. 

The Rev. G. Hatch (page 14) had great pleasure in se¬ 
conding the resolution, eulogizing the hon. Secretary for his 
exertions. He paid a high compliment to the zeal of 
that gentleman, and seconded the resolution. The vote of 
thanks to L. Gompertz, Esq. was carried by acclamation. 

Meeting of the Society for P. C. A., March l4tA, 1882, at 
Exeter Hall . 

Adam Smith, Esq./observed— M I hope every one present 
will come forward to promote the objects, particularly of the 
gentleman who now sits at the table, Mr. Gompertz, who has 
through his life forwarded the cause with the utmost zeal 
and benevolence ; and when I had the pleasure of looking 
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over the list, I was sorry not to see a vote of thanks attached 
to his name.’* Lord Mahon : “ There is a vote of thanks, 
you will find, on looking over the proceedings and at the 
close of the meeting observed— u Ladies and Gentlemen, is 
it your pleasure that this resolution which I hold in my hand 
be passed?” (It was carried with much applause.) His 
Lordship continued—“ Mr. Gompertz, in the name and 
behalf of this Society, I present you with a silver medal, as 
a token of the high sense the Society entertains of your 
long-continued zeal and services in promoting the objects of 
the Society.”—(See pages 24 and 33.) 

Sixth Report of the S. for P. C. A, May lltA 1832, 
(pages 21, 22.) 

Mr. Smith moved that the thanks of the meeting be given 
to the hon. Secretary, Mr. Gompertz, to whom all humane 
and Christian society were deeply indebted/ for the great 
zeal he had shown to the cause of the brute creation. He 
had not only pleaded in their favour, but had undergone 
much personal risk and contumely in the cause of those who 
could not vindicate themselves. He trusted that Society 
would long find in him the same active friend in their 
cause. 

W. A. Mackinnon, Esq., also observed, with respect to 
those objections which have been made to some minor details 
of my bill, I am well-assured our Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Gompertz, in making them, only did his duty to this So¬ 
ciety and his country, his object was the good of the cause 
which he so ably and so admirably advocates. 

The foregoing report being an account of the proceedings 
of that Society four years ago, since which it has greatly 
increased in funds, a legacy having of late been left it of 
£4,500, with which it is hoped some good will be done, 
there being plenty of scope for its services, which if still 
kept actively at work, as when I had the honour of being 
connected with it, would allow no fear of its funds lying 
idle. The above extracts from its reports, showing the 
good understanding between the members and myself, 
though I do not consider myself intitled to the eulogium 
bestowed, having merely done what my office required. 
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L’AGE D’OR, BY DR. FORSTER. 

I have the pleasure to announce a new work of Dr. 
Foster, “ L’Age d’Or,” which powerfully advocates the 
cause, deprecating the common notion of animals being 
destitute of a soul. It significantly asks, * ‘ Si les animauv 
peuvent penser et vivre sans une amt spiHtuelle , pour guoi 
nt le ptut pat Vhomme ?” ( <c If animals can think and live 

without a spiritual soul, why cannot man ?”) This view is 
well supported by the author by a number of interesting in¬ 
stances adduced by him of the highly intellectual actions of 
different animals. The title of the “ Golden Age” is also 
well supported on the idea that the dispositions of men’s 
minds depend on the organization of their brains ; and as 
he considers that the exterior development of the head 
enables phrenologists to discover the characters of indivi¬ 
duals, he advises that that science should be applied with 
respect to all persons previously to their avocations being 
affixed, so that their offices should be suited to their charac¬ 
ters ; and then, the most virtuous and sensible individuals 
being placed into power, instead of the reverse, as is often 
the case, he infers that a golden age would thereby result. 
The author strongly points out the importance of virtue and 
benevolence being made the base of early education. And 
who can doubt that the present system sadly neglects these 
principles,—the minds of youth in our schools being over¬ 
whelmed with subjects which bear not on these points. 


THE POOR MULE OUTWITTED. 

A certain mule that was wont to carry salt, in fording a 
river, stumbled by accident into tha water, which melted the 
salt and lightened the load ; the cause of which being dis¬ 
covered by him, he bore it in his memory, and whenever 
after this ho came to the same river, he stooped down,, so as 
to fill the vessels with water. Thales hearing of this, ordered 
them to be filled with wool and sponge. The mule was then 
baffled by finding the weight increased by the water instead 
of diminished, which he remembered, too, and then always 
avoided the wetting of the vessels.— Wonders of the horte , 
from the Spirit of Humanity . 
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SENSE OF THE OURANG OUTANG. 

The sense of the ourang outang has been exemplified as 
follows by myself. On visiting the Egyptian Hall 1 gave 
the ourang outang there some almonds and raisins out of a 
bag, which I then put in ray pocket, with the remainder, 
when on leaving the room, long after this, the animal 
crawled to me, put one arm round my waist, and with the 
other, drew the bag out of my pocket. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

Nothing can be more unwise than the constant hostility 
evinced between theory and practice in every affair of life. 
Practical men too often scout theorists as school boys often 
do their books, preferring to blunder out their works by 
following common routine and work of thumb, to being 
hampered by rules which they cannot comprehend, while 
theorists too often treat too lightly the tact obtained by long 
practice. But in order to produce a good effect whether 
in morals or in the arts, theory and practice should not 
oppose and despise each other, but go together, yet theory 
being unquestionably the superior, should bo looked up to b} 
practice. Practitioners often being ignorant of the most 
self-evident principles of their every day employments, but 
which strike a theorist at first sight, it being known that 
the greatest improvements are often made by theorists un¬ 
connected with the business. Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney 
observes that the greatest improvements in agriculture have 
been made by sailors !—in engineering, by lawyers !—in 
cotton machinery, by a barber ! It is commonly observed 
that this may be good in theory but is bad in practice. 
The remark, however, is absolute nonsense, as whatever is 
good in theory is good in practice. Theory being the rule 
and foundation on which to act in every thing, no other 
but a good foundation being fit to build on, and nothing but 
•beer iguorauce and self conceit can attempt to run it down. 
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ON THE DIFFUSION OF HUMANITY TO 
ANIMALS ABROAD. 

It is satisfactory to find the successful result of the exertions 
of Dr. T. S. M. Forster, on the Continent, in disseminating 
humanity to animals, and other moral reforms of the age. 
This gentleman haring been instrumental in aiding the 
Animal Friend Society to press for a law in France to pro¬ 
tect animals; such a law having, it appears, since been 
effected by M. De Grammont, and acted on. Dr. F. having 
lost no occasion to address the French, the Italians, the 
Belgians, and the Spaniards, &c. &c, in their own laguages, 
on their national cruelties to animals, for which office he is 
highly qualified, as may be seen by his works on Early 
Education, his Philozoia, Pan (a poem), Sati, on defence 
of the Pythagorean Philosophy, Eulogies on Dogs, Epis- 
lotarium, &c. &c, in which humanity to animals, and the 
defects of common education are lucidly and elaborately 
explained. 

ON THE DURATION OF HUMAN LIFE. 

The duration of life has often been attempted to be 
estimated but with very partial success, owing to the great 
difficulty of discriminating between natural and unnatural 
causes, there being no doubt that if men were more favor¬ 
ably circumstanced their lives would be much longer, but 
even this could not last long, because the overflow of popu¬ 
lation would then breed distress and death. In the present 
state of civilized life, the largest portion, perhaps, die from 
excess in intoxicating liquors, numbers die from being over¬ 
worked and ill-fed, numbers from inaction and repletion, 
from accidents, grief, disappointments, epidemics, &c. &c. 
How, then, are we to free life from all these contingencies, 
and estimate the natural duration? But it behoves every 
government to make proper investigation into the causes of 
premature death, and then to enact such laws as shall 
remedy the evil. It being a certain fact that few deaths 
occur but what are accelerated either by our own mis¬ 
management or the faults of the situation under which we 
are placed, so that few persons even reach a middle age. 
"With other animals the difficulty is still more so, owing to 
their greater hardships. Horses, whose natural lives are, 
perhaps, twenty-five years, being often worked to death in 
two or three. 
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FURTHER COMPARISONS BETWEEN MAN 
AND OTHER ANIMALS. 

The nature of man has always been dwelt on with an 
egotism ill-calculated to elicit the truth, which is not 
always so flattering to our vanity, as are fictions, which are 
concocted to suit our tastes. But if we condescend to 
examine the credentials of man, and compare them with 
those of other animals, we are then led to sink his grade a 
shade or two lower in the scale than his own fond imagina¬ 
tion had contemplated. 

To see man, what he is in a state of civilization, the 
character of the individual is scarcely discernable amid its 
various combinations with the multitude, and is like a stone 
in a building, which, when united with others, forms a 
cathedral, but of itself is only a stone. It is then by the 
combination of man, added to his disregard to justice, as 
we have before observed, that all his great works are ob¬ 
tained. And though each accomplished man is a superior 
being himself, his very accomplishments are ehiefly the 
works of others, by whom he has been taught, varied, of 
course, by the strength of his own powers. But to see man 
as he really is, as an individual, a very different object shall 
we find him. In order to see this clearly, we ought to 
commence from the beginning of his creation. But this we 
are utterly unable to trace—the beginning of man, as well 
as the beginning of everything else, being a secret. Some 
philosophers consider that the species of man has arisen 
progressively from other species, and that at one time man 
was a fish. Some naturalists consider monkeys as the 
origin of man, and a variety of conjectures have been 
formed. It, indeed, appears more reasonable to suppose 
that progression should have been the way than sudden pro¬ 
duction ; yet, it may be objected to by the former, that if 
such a progressive change in nature’s work were going on, 
we should most likely be able to see something of the 
operation, yet, if we compare the skeleton of a man two 
thousand years’ old, with one of the present day, we shall 
find them as much alike as two of the same date; nor do 
we find that living man of that period were more like 
monkeys or fish than they are at present. But possibly the 
change may have been completed long before our record. 
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If, on the other hand, we suppose that man was suddenly 
created, it mast either have been as an infant or as an adult. 
If, as an infant, we may consider that there mast have been 
parents; bat if it is the beginning, there were no parents, 
and, therefore, the first person may have been the full size 
at first, and this may be called a man or a woman. Let 
there then be one of each, and let them be inhabitants of a 
warm and delightful climate, surrounded by delicious fruits, 
and animals to prey on. Here then are two individuals, left 
to their own resources, alone, unarmed, without experience, 
tools, clothing, fire, or language—placed in the depth of soli¬ 
tude—to get their living. Fruits they might in some cases 
easily obtain, and might probably contrive to tear down 
some sticks to use in killing their prey, and give birth to an 
offspring, as the foundation of the race. Such a beginning 
does not seem improbable ; but when wo look at some deso* 
lated regions of snow and sterility, which are inhabited, we 
cannot readily believe that one or two individuals, without 
clothes and shelter, &c, could have sustained themselves 
theic, and they must, therefore, have come from migrations ; 
but in this ve find another instance how strongly mankind 
owes its greatness rather to combination than individual 
powers, aud it, indeed, appears that in the highest cultivated 
communities, whore all is done by division of labour, the 
individuals are generally less intellectual than in half 
civilised states. The former can easily produce, for instance, 
watches, &c, nearly in perfection, each part done by 
separate hands, the latter can, by perseverance, produce 
rough ones done entirely by one individual. Combinations 
of countries, as well as of individuals, are called in to the 
aid of man, the products of one serving the deficiencies of the 
other, and in England itself we are dependent on foreign 
countries, and on the labour of each other, for most of our 
luxuries, the most trifling thing of art being the work of 
multitudes. If a person, in a state of nature, wanted to 
make a pin, or a rush-light, he would be unable to accom¬ 
plish it, most things done by man being joint concerns, so 
that the individual merit is small, the chief being in the 
links connecting the units together. Not so with animals. 
What they do is either entirely by their individual skill, 
as with birds, &c., which work singly, or in pairs, or at least 
by very small communities, as with ants, &c., so that the 
individual ingenuity may be greater in some animals than 
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in man, though the total may be less, the most beautiful 
cobweb being the sole work of one little insect, assisted by 
nothing produced by any other. But who can look on man 
in a pure state of nature on one side, and a civilised com¬ 
munity on the other, without astonishment at the immense 
difference of the two states, the latter of which has been 
rising, step by step, for ages and ages, to its degree of per¬ 
fection, to which it has generally arisen, bathed in blood on 
the eminence of its own crimes. 

In the commencement men must have been mere uncon¬ 
nected and helpless beings, by degrees they formed into 
small companies, which soon became at daggers with each 
other, fighting then was the order of the day till the 
stronger party conquered and enslaved the weaker, which 
went on till small communities or countries were formed, 
whose first business was, in the formation of government, 
to defend individuals against the violence of each other, 
and secondly, against the invasion of their neighbours, 
both of which have been courses of turmoil, of crime, 
and massacre, horrible to think of. The formation of 
government may in some states have been effected with 
little disorder, but in the most civilized states even at the 
present day, do we see society agitated by contentions, like 
in an impure stream, till the grounds or dross rise to the 
surface, and tyrannize over the whole ; a more powerful 
state then comes and conquers it, and by its contact em¬ 
bodies it with itself, like with two balls of quicksilver, and 
thug companies at last become empires, the progress of 
which, by the sword, the lash, and the inquisitions of 
superstition, have been marked with crimes of which man 
has no cause to be proud! 

Not like this is a community of crows ; on the appear¬ 
ance of Spring they shake off their slumbers, assemble in 
some grove in a company, each selecting its partner, each 
knowing its own property, seldom infringing on each others 
rights, and then they go to work, and build, and rear their 
progeny. Their business beginning with quaa, quaa, quaa, 
and ending with quaa, quaa, quaa. And by these few 
words is their debate concluded, and a flourishing and 
orderly colony soon planted. 
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THE SOUL’S DISEASE. 

Though since no friend to vice, I would detect 
The jargon of her foes, who aid her cause : 

Who with each meretricious charm of speech. 

Presume that virtue can command all bliss. * 

A vague insinuation often felt, 

By downcast worth—an indirect reproach ; 

Which, though not aim’d at innocence, recoils 
With force on whom misfortune throws a shade. 

Still more I would detect her seeming foes. 

Who with unfeeling and nefarious rant. 

Insult the lapses of humanity ; 

Who virtue’s license most licentious use ; 

Whose pleasure is to pain, and still to probe 
The wounds of Nature they ne’er seek to cure. 

Alike on physical and moral health, 

The mind as body’s happiness depends ; 

Both, oft declining ask the aid of art, 

Life’s formidable evils to resist.— 

This axiom once admitted by mankind. 

The soul’s physicians would by science rise 
To comprehend the mental maladies ; 

But convalescent vice to virtue turn, 

And spare the executioner much pains : 

This, mountebanks and empirics in grace, 

(Quacks of religion and morality,) 

Ne’er dreaming—with presuming ignorance 
Their dose administer to sick and sane ; 

And pouring forth invective with grimace, 

With desperate stimulus inflame the heart. 

And to perdition hurry on the soul. 

“Modern Antique," by Isaac Gompertz, Esq. 


TO THE THOUGHTLESS. 

Why ridicule the act, the feeling blame, 
Which from the spider would the fly reclaim ; 
Since from the reptile, in gradation due, 
’Twould link the world in sympathy to you ? 

* “ And peace, 0 virtue, peace is all tby own.” 
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Let not this bold assertion ease thy mind, 

“ This all is nature, by Heav’n design’d 
Would you not bless the arm, if stretch’d to save 
Your individual carcass from the grave ? 

From the fierce tiger’s unrelenting claw, 

Or rav’nous wolf;—though Nature gave the law ? 

“ Modern Antique — Ibid* 


ON THE SAME. 

If after ages grow more humaniz’d, 

And present cruelty almost forgot; 

How will the reader, shudd’ring, be surpris'd 
At living lobsters in a boiling pot. 

Ibid. 


EPITAPH UPON A LADY’S DOG. 

This tablet, gentle reader, claims a tear— 

If one yon have to shed, O shed it here ; 

For here lies Beau , the best of beaux indeed. 

No lobby lounger, but a quadruped. 

With social virtues overflow’d his heart. 

Though void of speech those virtues to impart; 
Which proves profession most our nature suits, 
That men give precepts, but example Brutes . 

Ibid. 


VEGETABLE FOOD AND ITS PREPARATION. 

The preparation of vegetable food has been already treated 
on in my “Moral Inquiries,” and subsequently in “The 
Animal’s Friend but as time causes improvements I will, 
for the advantage of vegetarians and others, as well as for 
the saving animal life, add a few further remarks. 

I do not pretend that vegetables alone can by any mode 
of treatment be made to surpass or equal a mixed diet of 
animal and vegetable substances, but am certain that 
vegetables can be rendered much more nutritive and palat¬ 
able than they are under the present ignorance as to their 
use. This food being little understood or thought of in 
England, where it is served up half raw, and otherwise 
badly done, or gathered before or after mature. England 
produces many fine vegetables, though less abundantly than 
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Holland, which has fewer horses to produce manure, yet 
enjoys a rich soil. But in Kngland much manure is used 
in their production, and it is therefore desirable to ascertain 
whether the best vegetables could be made much more 
abundant than they are without increasing the horses, &c., 
as a great increase of vegetarianism would require a great 
increase of good vegetables. But as horses, &c., for ma¬ 
nure, could not be increased to meet the demand, it shows 
the necessity of turning our attention to the culture with¬ 
out it, if possible. Some persons consider vegetables ge¬ 
nerally unwholesome, but are wrong, though a sudden 
change from a generous mixed diet to one of pure vegeta¬ 
bles, as commonly proposed, wonld affect most persons’ 
constitutions seriously, though by perseverance and proper 
preparation of the food, the evil becomes much less. The 
quantity of nutriment can not, as I have before observed, 
be measured by its primary or secondary elements, such as 
oxygen and lime, <fcc., or gelatine and fibrine, <fcc., the de¬ 
gree of nutriment depending on the organization, otherwise 
we might eat the elements themselves instead, such sub¬ 
stances by themselves, not being desirable as food, and 
gelatine having been found inefficient; but it is in the way 
the component parts are put together that it depends, and 
we might as well suppose a new watch would arise out of 
an old one by pounding it in a pestal of mortar, as that any 
food should preserve its power in itself to become flesh when 
decomposed. Cookery is the first process of digestion, and 
fire and water may be considered as the first gastric juice 
and diluent; and how to administer these must be gained 
by experience. 

The most important vegetable, perhaps, is wheat , not 
only as to bread, but as to pastry and cakes ; and oil and 
sugar are among the luxuries—oil being a good substitute 
for butter or fat. Bread is generally spoiled in London by 
over-baking, and being kept till too dry, through a false 
economy of deteriorating it that it may go the further, 
which no one would think of doing with meat. Yet, stale 
bread, if less perfect than new, is more friable. Potatoes 
are important, and for which there seems no good substi¬ 
tute, excepting, perhaps, yams . They are generally pre¬ 
ferred mealy, tnough I consider them best when close 
grained and waxy. Young potatoes and Dutch ones are 
of this description, and they should all be put in cold water 
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and boiled till quite soft. Pease is one of the best cf 
vegetables, they should be gathered as soon as full grown, 
neither before or after. They should not be boiled, but 
steamed or stewed, as boiling wastes their flavor and sub¬ 
stance, and they should be used as soon as gathered, or if 
this can not be, they should be watered on the pods. Broad 
beans should be gathered when the eyes begin to change 
colour, and should be boiled. Cabbages, cauliflowers, and 
Brocoli are essential vegetables ; cabbages are best when 
young, and sold in bunches, the inside leaves being the best, 
and they should be put in boiling water, and boiled for a 
few minutes till not crisp ; if done more they become watery, 
or perhaps steaming would better preserve the flavour, 
and they may be eaten with a little oil on them. Cauli¬ 
flowers and brocoli are best in the autumn and winter, and 
should also be put on in hot water, and skimmed. But 
great care must be taken in separating the parts of all sorts 
of greens, &c., to exclude any slugs and insects, sometimes 
in them. Frost improves cabbages ; but spoils them for 
afterwards. Real artichokes require an hour or two of 
boiling and are highly rich and nutritious, as are also 
asparagus, and muchrooms ; the latter of which should be 
stewed without water, and scarlet and French beans each 
yield two excellent kinds of food ; the first being the outsides, 
before the beans are formed, which when stewed a couple of 
days with oil, pepper, and vinegar, are excellent, and the 
beans when full grown and dried, are still better and form 
haricot. There are many species ; the best perhaps being 
a sort of yellowish French bean. They should be soaked for 
a day (or more if very old) before they are stewed, and then 
they should be gently stewed for a couple of days, if possible, 
in water with oil, salt, and a little vinegar, taking care not 
to break the beans with a spoon. A soup plate of this soup 
is nearly enough of itself to form a good dinner, and the 
worth of the beans is about a penny, the condiments in it 
being very little expense, the chief cost being in the firing. 
Turnips also yield two sorts of food, viz., the root, which is 
good, and the tops which are one of the best of vegetables. 
They should be boiled till quite tender, with not more out¬ 
side leaves than can be spared. Spinach should be done 
the same way, but requires, it appears, for the liquor to 
be drained off. Cabbage greens, turnip greens, spinach, 
turnips, and onions, &c., are much improved, if, alter 
they are boiled, they are stewed for an hour or two without 
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water, with a little oil and gait, they should be done 
briskly and be stirred, and when done enough they leave 
a thick deposite on the plate from which they may be 
removed. By so stewing the amount of nuitriment is in¬ 
creased. Celery is also rich and nuitritive, and when 
stewed for a couple of days, with barley, parsley, carrots, 
oil, pepper, and salt, it forms an excellent soup for invalids. 
A fine dish is made by mashing potatoes or parsnips, or 
onions, with oil into patties, and then frying them in a pan 
with more oil till quite brown. Not on a grid-iron, for the 
best of the liquor to get wasted in the fire according to a 
fashion of meat cookery, but in a pan which preserves 
it. Pastry for pies and puddings are made with oil, flour, 
and water, and if oil enough be used, and the paste be well 
made, and baked, it will be as light and nearly as rich as 
butter crust. Tea cakes and pound cakes are made with 
oil (without water) sugar and flour: when they are thin they 
are crisp, and when thick are soft like pound cakes, they re¬ 
quire a great deal of oil. Cheese cakes may be made with 
mashed potatoes, lemon, oil and sugar, put in a crust, and 
are very good; and good bread puddings are made with 
bread (made fine) oil and sugar either boiled or baked for 
about an hour and half. Bice should be soaked several 
hours before used and then should be boiled till quite 
soft, but not watery. And a very fine almond cake is com¬ 
posed of blanched almonds bruised with sugar. A sort of 
milk is sometimes made by pouring hot water on this paste, 
but these latter things are expensive. Chocolate or cocoa is 
a fine and nourishing aliment, but is difficult to get un¬ 
adulterated. That which is sold as quite pure, called ilaked 
cocoa, is half rubbish. In order to have it pure, the nuts 
themselves should be purchased, or it should be bought of 
a manufacturer, and asked for pure. In general it is by 
far too much diluted, 1J pane should be used for a common 
sized cup. Coffee should be scalded, not boiled, and coffee 
and tea, are both very wholesome beverages. 

These numerous viands, and many others, not named with 
many delicious fruits, pickles, and wines, (if required) 
forms a diet, if not equal to a mixed one, at least one not 
to be despised, there being more variety in vegetables alone 
than in animal food alone. It must, however, be confessed 
that great difficulty exists in some places to get good vege¬ 
tables, but though it must be admitted that animal food is 
to mpst persons the most palatable and invigorating, it may 
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be .more objectionable by itself than vegetable, and probably 
if a child were brought up from infancy without animal 
food it might not be much the worse for it, yet I do not pre¬ 
tend to decide this point, my aim here being confined in 
directing attention to the preparation of vegetables to make 
them as good as possible. Nor do I wish to prohibit vinous 
and spirituous drinks in moderation, though I consider pure 
water the best beverage for general use. 


Some hearts there are which ne’er compunction feel, 
Quite callous of remorse, as hard as steel. 
Determined mischief on all beings cast, 

And feel no pang for all their crimes when past, 
Devoid of pity while inflicting pain, 

Smiling with taunts while all in grief complain ; 

But some there are, a shade more nice in nerve. 
Who by themselves from right would never swerve, 
But wanting judgment their own course to steer. 
Follow the wake of others more severe. 

Not then the first are those we hope to mend, 

Those obdurate and stiff can never bend. 

But to the second do we here appeal, 

And these we hope, may yet be made to feel. 

Let then, all those who wish their visions clear. 

And all to whom their Maker’s works are dear— 
Suspend awhile the business of life. 

Its trades, its pastimes, and its joys and strife, 

Cast out base prejudice which leads astray, 

And causes e’en the wise to lose their way; 

Then judge our words to see if truly said, 

And well reflect on scenes herein pourtrayed. 

Then ask their conscience are they wrong or right 
Are cruel deeds most pleasing in their sight 1 
Are cries and moanings music to their ear 1 
And is their aim to cause distress and fear 1 
Or, is it not far better to abstain 
From all unrighteous acts and giving pain) 

And treating all things kindly and with love, 

In imitation of the Power above. 
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ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK II., KING OF 
PRUSSIA. 

(From a work entitled, “ Thoughts on what has been called Sensi¬ 
bility of Imagination.”) 

Frederick the 2nd of Prussia’s Italian greyhounds, were 
not excluded from the best apartments of the palace, 
although Frederick was aware they often did considerable 
injury to the furniture. Moreover, so fond was he of one 
of them, that he is said when he died, (a satire on his 
friends and courtiers !) to have expressed a wish to be 
buried by its side. 


j Epitaph, by Isaac Oompertz , Esq., on the lamented 
wife of the author of the work. 

Departed spirit in thy mildness rest. 

Be bless’d in Heaven, on Earth who others bless’d; 

Let the more turbulent and fiery souls, 

Whom vanity or arrogance controls, 

Here blush in glory’s path who live and die. 

But wanting thy more sweet humility ; 

Thine was the milder course, thy highest aim 
Was pure benevolence unknown to fame. 

Retrac’d in memory by friends once dear, 

Whose balmy sorrows now bedew thy bier— 

Adieu, dear Ann ! till fate may draw more tight 
The bond it sever’d, ne’er to disunite. 


9 iff J3 
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Title-page, line 16, for “ De hoc multi multa omnis aliquid 
nemno satis,” read “De hoc multi multa omnis aliquid nemo 
satis.” 

Page 28, line 27, “ for and do not wish,” read “ and we do not 
wish.” 

Page 40, line 13, “for power 0! his hands,” read “ power of 
his hands.” 

Page 40, line 20, for “ which is is” read “ which is ” 

Page 48, line 18, for “ deme” read “ dome .” 

Page 55, for “ eu” read “few” 

Page 58, line 20, for “ r,” read “ re.” 

Page following G9 should be 70, instead of 73; and in the 
Index 73 should then be 70. 

Page 82, line 35, for “ that this is proved,” read “ for this is 
proved.” 

Page 100. The two last lines in this page ought not to have 
been there at all, they belong to the top of page 102. 

Page 119, line 35, for “thoracie,” read “ thoracic.” 

Page 130, line 28, for “ do,” read ‘ does” 

Page 131, line 26, for “ annials ,” read “ animals” 

Page 162, in verses, for “ II deemed,” read “ If deemed.” 
Page 148, line 9, for “ appear ” read “ appear In line 9, for 
u pwn,” read “ own” and in line 10 for “ irsons ,” read “persons” 
Page 171, in verses, line 42, for “ wherein ,” read “ where in.” 
Page 194, line 41, omit the words “ as if.” 

Page 223, line 19, for “ feind ” read “ friend .” 

Page 224, line 12, for “on,” read “or.” 

Page 225, line 23, for “ business which,” read “ business oj 
which.” 

Page 226, line 18, for “ their” read “ this.” 

Page226, line 20, for “ criminals” read “ animals” 

Page 228, line 3, for “ is” read “ are.” 

Page 228, line 1, column 2, add the word “ Reply ” as a 
heading. 

Page 239, for “ norassume ,” read “ nor assume.” 

Page 243, line 28, for “ salubriete ,” read “ salubrity.” 

Page 245, line 15, for “ danger o,” read danger of.” 

In page 249, the Plate should be numbered 9, and should 
have preceded Plate 10. 

Page 254, the heading has been omitted. 

Page 254, line 13, for “ ananime ,” read “ unanime .” 

Page 272, line 3, for “ has” read “ as” 

Page 283, line 39, for “ man ,” read “ men.” 

Page 286, in “ The Soul’s Disease,” line 1, for “ Though since 
no friend to vice,” read “Though sure no friend to vice. And 
in line 23, same page, for “ But convalescent,” read “ Bid con¬ 
valescent.” 

Page 287, line 2, for “This all is nature by Heav’n designed,” 
read “ This all is nature, and by Heav’n designed.” 
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Just Published, Price Zd. No. I. of a New and Improved Edition of ' 

THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN LIFE, 

By the late Professor S. OR AH AM, of America; 

Being the second English Edition. Nearly 3,000 copies of the first 
have been sold since 1849. The following remarks apply to the pre¬ 
vious Editions:— 

“ It is the result of my observations, reflections, inquiries, investiga¬ 
tions, and researches for more than forty years, nearly a fourth of 
which time has been devoted exclusively to it.”— S. Graham. 

“ This is a careful reprint of the American edition (which sells at 
i24s.), on good paper, and is unquestionably the best physiological work 
n the English language.”— Truth Tester. 

“ The author is a sound philosopher, and is manifestly in every 
way competent to his task.”— Water Cure Journal. 

“ The book may be highly useful to any one who desires to under¬ 
stand the principles upon which our physical system is constructed, 
and the means whereby its harmonious operations may be preserved.” 
— Nonconformist. 

“ In this goodly quarto, with double columns, and an economical 
type, we have a sort of cyclopaedia of the subject, embodying a larger 
number of facts connected with it than any other volume we are able 
to name. Common sense and medical science are mixed up with a 
skilful h*and, and while the work constitutes a little world of instruc¬ 
tion, it is, in the highest degree, practical. We most earnestly re¬ 
commend the book.”— British Banner. 

“ The illustrative plates are very numerous, and are the best of the 
kind which we have yet seen.”— Scottish Temperance Review. 

“ This is an extraordinary and a useful book. There is breathed 
through its pages a high moral purpose.”— Public Good. 

The work will consist of about 18 Numbers, and contain a verbatim 
Reprint of the Original Edition, to which will be added, 

A PORTRAIT AND RIQBRAPHICAL SKETCH 

OF THE AUTHOR, 

AND A VERY COPIOUS INDEX. 

W. H. will supply any person with 13 copies of each number for 
2s. 3d., which may be sent in postage stamps: two extra must be sent 
if the parcel is to be forwarded by bookseller or carrier, to pay for 
booking. 

Should the Work extend above 18 Numbers, the Extra will be presented 
gratis to Subscribers who forward 4s. to William Horsell, 13, Pater¬ 
noster Row. 
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m Mimacea, toe proper load el mao; being m attempt to prove 

) -L from History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the original, 
natural, and best diet of man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By 
John Smith. Library edition, cloth lettered, 9s.; and People’s Edition, 
cloth lettered, 4s. €d 'stitched, 8s. 6d.—“ We can recommend the volume 
as equally curious and useful.”— -Athenceum. 

The Pioneer, & Weekly Record of Mevementa, Complete in One Volnme, Pri<* 

J- THREE SHILLINGS, in Neat Wrappers. A really useful work. Its 
columns are devoted to the Illustration and Advocacy of all pkoukessivb 
movement*, including the Temperance, Dietetic, Medical, and Spelling Re. 
forms : it explains, and enforces the principles of Peace, Phrenology, Vital 
Magnetism, Homoeopathy, and Hydropathy. It elucidates the ideas and de¬ 
tails of Co-operation ; treats in a familiar style of popular Anatomy, Phy¬ 
siology, and the Philosophy of Health ; opening its columns to the discussion 
and explanation of every scheme of human advancement, though, pledging 
itself to advocate only those which hare established themselves in truth. 

TTIragmente in Defence of Animals, and Essays on Morals, Son], and Pntot 

JL State, with Engravings; from the Author’s Contributions to 
the Animals* Friend Society’s periodical.; his Letters to Dr. Forster ; 
» sketch of the Society; original matter; and a Portrait of the Author. 
L. Gomfertz, Es^., Hon. Sec.; author of “Moral Inquiries,’* 
u Mechanical Inventions,” &c.—Price 4s. Cloth, 4s. 6<L t, 

jphe Herthants aid Traderae* [Sheet] Almanac for 1852, containing llio 
PJL usual information, on a broad sheet, suitable for hotels, coffee¬ 
houses, and counting-houses. Price, Id.; or, on stout paper, 2d; or, 
mounted and varnished, Qd. It is now ready 

mte Domestic Almanac, and Assurance Record for 1852, nov ready. 

i One of its main objects is to acquaint its readers with the 
Rise, Progress, Position, end Value of Life Assurance Companies ; 
Building, Freehold Land, and Benefit Societies. It is especially 
adapted for, general family use. 

T he Temperance Almanac, and Mirror of the Teetotal World, for 1852, 

November 1,1851. It contains Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of distinguished men; an outline of the Progress of 
Teetotalism during the present year; including a Report of the 
Teetotal Conference and Demonstrations held in London in August; 
the Rules, &c., of the London Temperance League ; with a vast fund 
of information on the general subject. 

T he Vegetarian Almanac, and Year-Book of Dietetic Reform, for 1852, will 

be published November 15, 1851 ; and in addition to a continu¬ 
ance of its Progress during the year, it will contain a coudensed 
view of the leadiug arguments ana facts in favour of a bloodless diet ; 
answers to the leading objections; and many Recipes. 

f TMie Hydropathic Almanac, and Record of the Water Care, for 1852, will 

1 appear December 1,1851; giving a popular view of the subject, 
including its Philosophy ; various diseases to which it is particularly 
applicable, and modes of application ; with plain directions, useful in 
the absence of the physician. 

These Almanacs are capable of comparison with the most po- 

J mlar Almanacs of the day. The price of each of the book Almanacs 
s: —stitched, Id.: ruled interleaves, for memorandums, &c., with neat 
wrapper, 3d ; ait>c ; p tier*,. 
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L ivesey’s Progressionist ; or Advocate of Temperance, and 
Physical, Moral, Social and Religious Reform, is printed on a sheet of 
Double Crown, and published on the First of every Month, price One Penny. 

In brin^iug out the Peoo&essionist, I may bnefly state, that the work 
is primarily inteuded to advocate the Teetotal cause, and to enforce 
its claims upon the public ; but at the same time, as circumstances 
may occu--, it will take up any question in which the world’s progressive im¬ 
provement is involved. I wish it to be distinctly understood, that no indi¬ 
vidual or society, none but myself, must be considered responsible for the 
articles contained in this periodical. J. LIVESEY. 

A nti-Alcohol ; a warning voice to Drunkards, from a Prison. 
A Poem, by G. M. Murphy, Gosport. Price Sixpence. 

T ektotali8m ; an addross to professing Christians, on Total 
Abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. Price Twopence. 

A Lecture on the use of intoxicating Wine at the Lord’s 
Supper. By Rev. P. P. Carpenter. Trice One Penny. 

L ivesey’s Malt Lecture, being a complete expose of the grea 
delusion that Malt Liquors are either nutritious or useful. Price 6d. 

M ul tijmin Parvo ; or Livesey’s thirty-two Tracts, in a neat 

wrapper, suitable for Rewards to Bands of Hope, to be given to per¬ 
sons signing the Pledge, or to be distributed by visitors. Price One Penny. 


P ocket Pledge Book, adapted for adults, or Bands of Hope. 
Price Sixpence. Cloth, Eightpence. 

B and op Hope Review, profusely Illustrated, published 
monthly. One Half-penny. 

fpEMPERANCE Tracts, consisting of those published by the 
X National Temperance Society ; the Scottish Temperance League ; the 
Bristol Series, the Ipswich Series, the Midland Counties Series, die. 

M edals, for members of Adult, and Band of Hope Temperance 
. Societies. 

B and of Hope Melodies, and Temperance Hymns. London 
Edition. Price One Penny. 

T eetotal Handbills, by J. Livesey, 32 on a sheet, price 
One Halfpenny ; or cut, ready to give away, Is. 9d. per 1000 ; assorted 
packets of 260 for Sixpence. 

A nti- Tobacco handbills, or reasons why all persons should 
refuse to smoke, chew, or snuff. 32 Tracts on a sheet, price One Half¬ 
penny : or cut, ready to give awav, Is. 9d. per thousand ; assorted packets 
of 250 for Sixpence. [Preparing for the Press.] 

P ledge Cards for Adult, and also for Juvenile Temperance 
Societies, price—from One Penny, to 2s. Gd. 

A New Guide to Health, by Dr. Beach, late of America. 

Price 6s. 6d. 

T he Battle of Waterloo, a Poem, by P. H. Pearce, Esq 
Price Sixpence. 


W. Hobsell will forward his complete Catalogue of Temperance and 
Vegetarian Periodicals on receipt of a Postage Stump. 
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r e Science e( Hnmin Life, which has 50 splendid Anatomical and Pathotogt 

cal engravings, and contains 389 pages, double columns, economical 
type, sise, royal 8vo., Price 6s., post-free, 7s.—'“It is the result of my obser¬ 
vations, reflections, inquiries, investigations, and researches for more than 
forty years, nearly a fourth of which time ha 4 been devoted exclusively to 
it.”— 8. Graham. —“ This is a careful reprint of the American edition (which 
sells at 24s.), on good paper, and is unquestionably the best physiological 
work in the English language.”— Truth Tetter. —“ The author is a sound 
philosopher, and is manifestly in every way competent to his task.”— 
Water Cure Journal.—" The book may be highly useful to any who desire 
to understand the principles upon which our physical system is constructed, 
and the means whereby its harmonious ojierations may be preserved.”— 
Nonconformist. —“In this goodly quarto, with double columns, and'an 
economical type, we have a sort of cyclopaedia of the subject, embodying a 
larger number of facts connected with it than any other volume we are able 
to name. Common sense and medical science are mixed up with a skilful 
band, and while the work constitutes a little world of instruction, it is, in 
the highest degree, practical. We most earnestly recommend the book.”— 
British Banner. —“ The illustrative plates are very numerous, and are the 
best of the kind which we have yet seen.”— Soottish Temperance Review.” — 

" This is an extraordinary and a useful book. There is breathed through 
its pages a high moral purpose.”— Public Good. 

T he Troth Tester, and lealthian Journal, devoted to free discussion on 

Anatomy, Physiology, Dietetics, Temperance, and Hydropathy. Complete 
in one volume, wrappers, 4s., cloth, 5s.—"The intimate connection of its 
principles with the health and morals of the whole community, renders it 
an interesting and important publication.”— Christian Jteoord.—" It is in 
the wane of progress, and we welcome it as a worthy fellow-labourer in 
“clearing the way.”— Mechanics* Organ.—" Its leaders are written with 

S eat spirit.”— Wcsuyan Record —“There Is considerable talent displayed 
its advocacy of temperance and vegetarianism.”— Echo. 

The Vegetarian Advocate, Yols. 1, 2, and 3, are low read?, in wrappers, 

JL separately, 2s.; cloth, 8s. Together, ^rappers, 5s., cloth, 6s.— ‘We 
hail the periodical as a valuable coadjutor in the important field which we 
seek to cultivate.”— Journal of B alth. —“ The facts adduced in favour of 
the principle of entire abstinence from animal food are powerful.”— Alloa 
Advertiser. 

The Babbler: er, a New and Old Evangelical Magaiine.—This beautifully 

JL printed and really valuable wo»k was recently published in eight 
quarterly numbers at One Shilling Each : it is now complete in one volume; 
and is offered at, 8s. wrappers ; cloth, 3s. 6d. It forms a handsome 8vo. vol¬ 
ume, of 384 pages, containing 105 original articles. 

p hastily: a lecture for young men, intended also for the serious consideration 

\J ot parents and guardians; price 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d.—“ We cannot, with 
justice, omit to say that it handles a very painful subject iu a serious, judi¬ 
cious manner. ’ ’— Nonconformist. 

The Press: complete in one volume, containing 208 pages of royal 8vo, with 

JL index, and a neat wrapper ; forming one of the cheapest Shilling volumes 
ever offered to the public. 

The Moral Reformer, and People’s Abstinence Standard; devoted exclusively to 

JL Temperance and Social Reform, vols. 1, 2, and 8, completing the work, . 
price in cloth 2s. 6d. each. 

The Stenographer; or the System of Short Hand as taught at the Schools at 

-L Tottcridge Park, Herts, Sounded on Taylor's, with considerable altera¬ 
tions. Price fld. 
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T ife it the Water Cun; Facte ui Fncm noted dm daring a loath at 

JJ Malvern : a Diary. By R. J. Lass, A.E.R.A., Lithographer to her Ma¬ 
jesty, and H.R.H. the Prince Albert, with many Wood-cuts, and the Sequel; 
to which is added a oopious Appendix, containing a Selection from Hydro- 
pathio Authors ; to which is added (by 


[>pendix, containing a Selection rrom liydro- 
idded (by permission) a reprint of CONFES- 
T, bv 8ir Edward Buiwer Lytton, Bart.; who 
whole life is one remedy.” 


3NS of a WATER-PATIENT, 
says, " At the Water Cure the whole life is one remedy.’ 

The First Edition of this popular work, the whole of which has been ex¬ 
hausted, was published at 14s. This edition contains double the amount of 
Letter-press, with a splendid steel engraving as a frontispiece, and is sold 
at la. 6d. 

"Medical Mora; or Physiology and Botanic Practieefor the People. By 

^.tX John Stevens, M.D. Fourth edition, cloth, 7s. 

This work developes a new theory and system of Medical Practice, |n 
which all the dangerous and debilitating experiments of ordinary treatment 
will be entirely superseded by sanitary prescriptions alone. Illustrated 
with numerous cots. 

philosophy of Epidemic Cholera; wherein its Mystery is ramasked; its Ter* 

X rors disarmed; its Phenomena accounted for ; end a mode of Treatment 
suggested, at once safe, scientific, and successful*—a remedy within the 
reach of ever housekeeper, and applied without cost or risk, trouble or 
delay. By John Balbdrale, M.A., M.D. Price 64. 

"Mechanical Inventions, and Suggestions on Land and Water Locomotion, Tooth 

JLiX Machinery, and various other branches of Theoretical and Practical 
Mechanics, illustrated with numerous engravings. By L. Qompb&ts, Esq. 
Cloth, 2s. 64. 

P migration Unnecessary, Impolitic, and Isjtriow; or, Fill Employment for 

X-J Sixty-four Millions, and abundance of the Best Food for Two Hundred 
and Fifty-six Millions of inhabitants of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland 16 pp. Price Id. 

M an Midwifery Exposed; or the Banger and Immorality of employing Men 

in Midwifery proved ; and the remedy for the evil found. Addressed 
to the Society for the Suppression of Vice. In wrapper. Is. 84.; Cloth 
Lettered, Is. 6d. 

L eaves of Learning fom the Tree of Knowledge; or the Totteridge Park 

Scholastic Intelligencer. Edited by R. Wilkinson. Esq- M.C.P. A Ma¬ 
gazine intended for the amusement and instruction or pupils in respectable 
Boarding, Day, and Private Schools. Nos. 1 to 6, thirty-two pages, 2d. each. 

T he Christian’s Sabbatic and Heavenly Rest; interspersed with Original Poetry, 

apd preceded by a Biographical Notice of the Author, Charles Alien, 
(Working Man). Price, Is.; cloth, gilt, Is. 6d. 

D omestic Assistant; being a Guide to Vegetarian Cookery, Hints on Domestic 

Management, Industry, Frugality, and Cleanliness; accompanied with 
Nature’s Bill of Fare, and valuable Statistical Tables. By Elisabeth HoraelL 
Price Id ; fine paper and in neat covers, 2d. Third edition. 

L etters from Gncfenberg in the Yean 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1846, with the 

Report, and Extracts from the Correspondence of the Enniscorthy Hy¬ 
dropathic Society. By John Gibbs. Cloth, 5s. 

livery Man his Own Doctor, or the Cold Water, Tepid Water, and Friction 

Hi Core. By Capt. R. T. Claridge. 6a. 

rphe Management of Infancy, with Remarks on the Influence 0 / Diet and Re* 

X gimeu, Ac. By Charles Hogg. Cloth lettered, 4s. Sd. 
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